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By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


I 


INODINI’S mother Harimati beseiged 
Rajlakshmi, the mother of Mahendra, 
and would takeno denial. They both 

belonged to the same village, and had play- 
ed together as children, 

Rajlakshmi would get hold of Mahendra 
and entreat him,‘‘Mahin, my son, you must 
come tothe rescue of the poor woman’s 
only child. Iam told that the girl is really 
pretty, and has taken lessons from an Eng- 
lish lady—she will just suit the taste of you 
young people now-a-days.” 

“But mother’, Mahendra-would reply, 
“there are so many modern young men 
besides myself.” 

Rajlakshmi.—That’s your one great 
iault, Mahin, there’s no getting ina word 
about marriage with you. 

Mahendra.—Hardly an unpardonable 
sin, mother, since there are so many other 
subjects in the world to talk about. 

Mahendra had lost his father in his in- 
fancy. His ways with his mother were not 
those of the average youth. He was nearly 
twenty-two, and had begun studying medi- 
cine after taking his M.A. degree; yet 
with his mother he was still wayward and 
exacting, and expected to be petted and 
humoured. Like a kangaroo cub he had 
got into the habit ofcontinuing to want 
his mother’s enfolding care; she was in- 
dispensable alike in his work and pleasure, 
both a necessity and a luxury in his life. 

, When next his mother plied him about 
Binodini, Mahendra said, ‘‘All right, let’s 
have a look at the girl.” 

But when the day appointed for the visit 
came he said, ‘“‘After all what’s the use of 
Seeing her? If I must marry to please 
you, why pretend to exercise my own 
Judgment ?” ° 

-here was a trace of the sulks in his tone, 
hut the sharp note, thought the mother, 
Would be duly flattened down when, at the 
Moment of the auspicious vision," her son 


At one stage of the Hindu wedding ceremony 


would have occasion to endorse her taste. 
So with a light heart Rajlakshmi prepared 
to fix the wedding day. 

But the nearer drew theday the mere 
anxious did Mahendra become—till at last 
when there were only afew days left he 
broke out with a “no, no, I really cannot !"’ 

Mahendra’s intimate friend was Vihari. 
He used tocall Mahendra Dada* and Raj- 
lakshmi mother. The mother used to look on 
him as the ‘useful burden-bearing barge in 
tow ofthe proud steamboat and was ina 
way fond of him accordingly. “Then you,” 
said she, ‘‘must do this my son, or else the 
poor women’’— 

“IT beg to he excused mother,” said 
Vihari with hands folded in mock sup- 
plication, ‘‘many a time have Itaken at 
your bidding the sweetmeats that your 
Mahendra has refused as not to his taste, 
but when it comes toa girl I really must 
draw the line.” 

Binodini’s father had not been particu- 
larly rich, but he had engaged a missionary 
lady to teach his daughter to read and 
write and do fancy needlework. She was 
getting past the age when marriage ought 
to have been thought of, but that had 
escaped him altogether. So, when at length 
he died, his widow was beside herself hunt- 
ing fora likely bridegroom. There was no 
dower, and the girl was over age. 

At last Rajlakshmi got the girl Binodini 
married to a distant cousin in the village of 
her birth. 

Ina short while the girl became a widow. 
Mahendra laughed, “How lucky, I was not 
the bridegroom. With my wite a widow, 
where would I have been ?”’ 


Il 


Three years later the mother and sen 
were having another talk. 

“‘My son, people lay the blame on me.”’ 
the couple are screened off from the spectators and - 
asked by the priest to look at each other. This is the 


auspicious vision. 
* Elder brother. 
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“What great calamity have you brought 
on these people, mother ?” 

“They say I’m not getting you married 
for fear the bride should take your heart 
away from me.” 

“A very natural fear,’’ said Mahendra. 
“If I had been a mother I could never have 
got my son married—I’d rather have 
welcomed the blame.” 

“Hear the boy, just Hsten to him!” 
laughed the mother. 

“The bride is sure to absorb the whole 
of the son,’ continued Mahendra, ‘and to 
what a distance has the mother, for all 
her trouble and all her love, to retire— 
you may like the idea, but I don’t.” 

With a great gladness at heartRajlakshmi 
called to her widowed sister-in-law who 
had only just arrived. ‘Listen to him, 
sister, just hear what Mahin is saying. He 
is afraid to marry lest his bride should 
oust his mother. Have you ever heard 
such an extraordinary idea?" 

“This is too bad, my boy’”’, said his aunt, 
“everything is. fit and proper in its own 
season. Now it is time to cut your mother's 
leading. strings and set up house with a 
wife. One feels ashamed to see you still 
behaving like an overgrown baby.” 

These words did not sound exactly 
sweet in Rajlakshmi’s ears and the few 
words of her reply were more plain than 
pleasant.—“If my son cares for his mother,” 
said she, ‘more than other people’s sons 
do, why need that make you ashamed, 
sister? Ifyou had children of your own 
you would have known better.”’ 

Rajlakshmi entertained a suspicion that 
the childless woman was jealous of her 
more fortunate sister. 

“It was you who started the subject of 
bringing home a bride,” replied her sister- 
in-law, “else what call had I—” 

“If my son does not choose to bring 
home a bride,” Rajlakshmi went on, “why 
should that be as a dart ia your bosom? If 
J have been able to bring up my son all 
these years I hope and trust I shall be able 
to goon looking after him still, without 
wanting anybody else’s help.” 

The tears came to her sister-in-law’s eyes 
apd she went away without another word. 
Mahendra was pained and, coming back 
early from his college, went straight to her 
room. He well knew there was nothing but 
love for him in,what she had said. He also 
knew that his,aunt had an orphan niece, 
her sister’s child, whom the childless widow 
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desired to bring near to herself, and make 
happy, by marrying to him. Though the 
idea of marriage was distasteful to him 
this desire of his aunt seemed to him only 
natural and extremely pathetic. 

There was not much left of daylight 
when Mahendra entered her room. He 
found his aunt, Annapurna, witha drawn 
face, seated with her head resting against 
the bars of her window. In the next room 
lay covered her simple meal of rice, long 
served, as yet untouched. 

Mahendra’s eyes had a trick of getting 


moist at the slightest provocation. The 
sight of his aunt made the tears come. 
Going near he ealled affectionately, 
“Kakie.”’* 


With a forced smile Annapurna said, 
“Come and sit down, Mahin.”’ 

“I am fearfully hungry,” said Mahendra, 
“won't you give me some prasad.”’} 

Annapurna saw through Mahendra’s 
little stratagem and, keeping down her ris- 
ing tears with an effort, she took her food 
and helped Mahendra to some. 

Mahendra’s heart was then soft with 
pity. After the meal was over he suddenly 
in the impulse of the moment blurted out, 
“Kakie, will you not show me the"niece of 
whom you spoke to me once?” ~ ; 

He had no sooner uttered the words 
than he was afraid. 

“Are your thoughts then turning to 
marriage ?” asked Annapurna with a smile. 

“No, no, it’s not for myself,” Mahendra 
hurriedly explained. ‘I have succeeded in 
persualing Vihari to agree, so please ar- 
range a day for the visit.” 

“Ah,” murmured Annapurna, “can she 
indeed he so fortunate as to get Vihari for 
a husband ?” 

Coming out of his aunt’s room 
Mahendra met his mother near the door. 
“What were you two talking about ?” 
asked Rajlakshmt. 

“There was nothing particular to talk 
about,” said Mahendra. “I only came for 
some pan.t” : 

“Your pan was ready in my room,” 
remarked his mother. Mahendra cut short 
the subject by walking away. 

When Rajlakshmi entered Annapurna’s 


“Auntie. re 

+ Food consecrated or sanctified by being first 
offered to or. partaken of by some venerated 
person, — - 

t Spices wrapped up in betel leaf, taken after food, 
to cleanse the mouth, or occasionally chewed. 
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room a glance at her tear-swollen eyes led 
her to conjecture a great deal. “Well Mis- 
tress Aunt,” she said with a little snort, 
“so it seems you have been telling tales to 
my son,” and without waiting for an 
answer, she swept out of the room. 


Hit 


Mahendra had almost forgotten about 
the proposed visit to the girl, but Anna- 
purna had not. She wrote to her niece’s 
guardian and arranged a day for the young 
men to see the girl. , 

When informed that the day had been 
appointed, Mahendra said, “Why all this 
hurry, Kakie ? I haven’t yet managed to 
speak to Vihar.” 

“What's to be done ?” exclaimed Anna- 
purna. ‘What willthey think ofus if you 
don’t go now ?” : 

Mahendra sent for Vihari and told him 
everything. “(Come along,” said he, “if you 
don't like her they can’t force her on you.” 

“I don’t know about that,” Vihari said. 
“To goand see Kakie’s niece and then to 
say that Ido not like her is more than I 
can bring myself to do.”’ 

“So much the better,” said Mahendra. 

“Look here, Dada,” said Vihari, ‘you 
_ have done wrong. It was not fair to keep 
' yourself free by placing this sort of burden 

on another’s shoulders. Now it makes it 
so terribly difficult for me—it will be such 
a blow to Kakie.” 
“What then do you propose to do ?” 
Mahendra felt awkward and annoyed. 
“Since you have led her to expect this of 
me,” said Vihari, “I will marry her niece— 
but it’s no use keeping up this farce of go- 
mg to see the girl.” 
Vihari had a very great veneration for 
Annapurna: 
. Then at length Annapurna called Vihari 
_ to her and said, ‘That cannot be, my child, 
| you must not marry a girl you have not 
seen. Iswear you shall never marry her 
if she does not please you.” 
On the appointed day Mahendra on re- 
turning from his college said to his mother, 
Put out for me my Dacca muslin things 
and silk tunic, will you ?” 
“Why,” asked his mother, “where are 
YOu, going ?” , 
‘I want them, mother,’ . Mahendra 
: tplied ; “let me have them, please. I'll 
ell you all about it afterwards.” 
ofa ahendra could not resist the temptation 
ressing up. The occasion of the selection 
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of a bride, be it for another, demands of 
youth an extra touch to the hair, a little 
perfume on the garments. 

The two friends set out to view the 
maiden. The three-storeyed house of 
Anukul, the girl’s guardian and uncle, tower- 
ed above the neighbourhood. When his 


’ poorer brother had died he had brought his 


orphaned niece to live with him. Her aunt 
Annapurna had said, ‘let her come to me.” 
That would have been Jess expensive to him 
no doubt, but also less respectable, so he did 
not agree. In fact so particular was he 
about what was due to his position that he 
never even sent the girl to visit her aunt. 

The girl attained the age of marriage, 
but, whenever the question of her dower 
was raised, he would say, ‘I have daughters 
of my own, how much do you expect me to 
do?” Such was the position of affairs 
when Mahendra, dressed up and_ scented, 
entered on the scene with his friend. 

The sun was about to set on a long 
Aprilday. At one end of the fancy-tile- 
floored verandah on the second storey,fruits 
and sweetmeats were displayed in silver 
dishes beside which were two silver goblets 
full of iced water frosted outside with 
dew. Mahendra with Vihari was bashfully 
engaged in tasting the proffered delicacies. 
Down below in the garden the gardener was 
sprinkling theshrabs with water. The south 
wind, bearing the cool. fragrance of the 
moistened earth, was creating a flutter in 
the ends of Mahendra’s muslin scarf. It 
seemed as if from the interstices in the 
venetian doors leading into the rooms 
little sounds of whispering and giggling and 
the tinkling of ornaments could be heard. 

After the refreshment was over Anukul 
glanced towards one of the rooms and said, 
“Chuni, will you fetch the pan, please.” 
After a little pause one of the doors be- 
hind them opened and a girl appeared from 
somewhere, wrapped round with a world 
of modesty, and, the casket of pan in her 
hand, she came up with hesitating steps and 
stood near Anukul. “What is there to be shy 
about, my little mother ?’”’* said he; “put 
down that casket in front of these gentle- 
men.” The girl with downcast eyes 
and trembling hands put the casket on the 
floor near the carpet seats of the guesfs. 
From the west end of the verandah the 
glow of the setting sun lighted up for a 
moment her bashful countenance. 

* The way of addressing a daughter or one situ- 
ated asa danahter, iad . 
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That was the moment when Mahendra’s 
glance fell on the pathetic picture presented 
by the face of the trembling girl. 

The girl was about to retire immediate- 
ly after, when Anukul said, “Stay awhile, 
Chuni. Vihari Babu,* this is my brother 
Apurba’s daughter; he has passed away 
’ and now shehas none else but me,’’ and he 
heaved a sigh. 

Mahendra felt ou great pity. He once 
more glanced at the orphaned girl. ‘What 
may be your name ?” he asked her. 

Anukul, in an encouraging tone, repeated, 
“Your name, my little mother, tell him your 
name.”’ 

The girl, as if obeying orders, replied 
with downcast eyes, ‘““My name is Asha.”’+ 

“Asha! What a gentle voice, what a 
touching name,’ thought Mahendra, 
“poor orphaned Asha !” 

The two friends came out of the house 
and drove off. Mahendra said, ‘‘Vihari, 
don’t you give up this girl.” 

Vihari would not give a direct reply but 
said, “She reminds me of heraunt, she must 
be as good.” 

“T trust,” said Mahendra, “that you are 
not feeling the burden which I placed on 
your shoulders so very heavy after all!” 

“No, I think I'l] be able to bear it,’’ said 
Vihari. 

“Why sacrifice yourself? I'll relieve you 
it you like. What say you ?” 

Vihari gravely turned towards Mahen- 
dra. ‘Ave you serious, Dada?’ said he. 
“Tell me truly while there is yet time. If 
you marry her, Kakie will be much better 
pleased, as she will then always have her 
near.”’ 

“Are you mad ?” replied Mahendra, “if 
that had been possible it would have 
happened long ago.” 

Without any further objection Vihari 
went his way, while Mahendra, leaving the 
direct road, paced slow!y through a long 
round, reaching home late. 

His mother was then busily engaged in 
making cakes. His aunt had not yet return- 
ed from her niece’s place. 

Mahendra went up to the terraced roof 
and spreading a mat he stretched himself on 
it,The light of the half moon went on silent- 
ly spreading its magic radiance over the 
Caleutta housetops. When his mother came 
to announce the evening meal, Mahendra 


* Babu is used after the first nam as a term of 
respectful address - + “Hope”. 
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in a lazy voice replied, ‘I’m so comfortable 
here, I really can’t get up now.” 

“Let. me fetch it here,’ the mother 
suggested. ; 

“No, I think I won’t have anything more 
tonight, ve had something to eat.” 

“Where have you been eating ?” 

“Oh, that’s a long story, I'll tell you 
afterwards,” said Mahendra. 

Wounded at this unwonted behaviour 
on Mahendra’s part his mother turned to 
go without another word. Recovering him- 
self in a moment the repentant son 
said, “All right, mother, do bring my food 
up here.” 

“If you are not hungry, what is the 
good ?” 

After a few more passages between 
mother and son Mahendra had to sit 
down to a second meal after all. 


IV 


Mahendra did not sleep well that night. 
Early in the morning he turned up at 
Vihari’s lodgings. 

He said, ‘‘Look here, old fellow, I feel on 
reflection that Kakie’s real desire must be 
that I should marry her niece.” me 

“There was no need for all this reflection. 
In many a ‘way has she shown this desire.” 

“That iswhy Iwas saying,’ Mahendra 
went on, “that if 1 don’t marry Asha, Kakie 
will be left with a life-long regret.” 

Vihari with a somewhat exaggerated 
enthusiasm exclaimed, “Just the thing, the 
very thing. Ifyou are willing there’s noth- 
ing more to be said. Only it would have 
been well if this desire to do the right thing 
had come to you yesterday.” 

“What matters the delay of just one 
day ?” remarked Mahendra. 

Once he had given rein to the thought 

of marriage, Mahendra found it difficult 
to contain himself any longer. ‘‘No more 
words, but action,” thought he. 

He went home and said to his mother, 
“All right, mother, I yield to your persua- 
sion. Iam now ready to marry.” 

“Now I understand,” thought his 
mother, “why my sister-in-law went to her 
niece’s and why Mahendra dressed himself 
up to go out.” 

That Annapurna’s scheming should have. 
pe over her repeated entreaties made 

er feel that something had gone wrong 
with the whole scheme of the universe. She 
simply said,‘‘Very. well, I'll have to find out 
a good girl for you.” OS . 
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“But there is a girl,’ said Mahendra, 
alluding to Asha. 

“That girl won’t do, my child, I tell you 
plainly.” f 

Restraining himself with a great effort 
Mahendra asked, ‘“‘Why what’s wrong with 
her, mother?” 

“She has no blood relations to call her 
own. Your marriage with her would not 
give us the pleasure of extending our 
connections.” 

“J would not mind foregoing the plea- 
sure of connections, but I feel I could be 
happy with her.” 

Her son’s pertinacity only hardened 
Rajlakshmi’s resolve. She went to Anna- 
purna and said, “Js it your idea to filech 
away my son from me by marrying him 
to this ill-omened daughter of departed 
parents ?” 

Annapurna wept as she replied, “There 
has been no talk of marriage with Mahin. 
I know nothing of what he has becn telling 
you of his wishes in the matter.”’ 

Mahendra’s mother did not believe a 
word of this, of course. 

Then Annapurna sent for Vihari and 
said, with tears in her eyes, “I thought 
the marriage had been settled with you, 
why again is everything upset ? I must 
ask you once more to give me your word. 
If you do not come tothe rescue I shall 
be put to great shame. I can assure 
you she isa good girland will not be un- 
worthy of you.” 

“Your assurances are entirely superflu- 
ous, Kakie,”’ said Vihari. ‘Since she is your 
sister’s child I can desire no better. But 
Mahendra—”’ 

“Never, child, that is impossible,” said 
Annapurna. “I should be perfectly content 
if she is married to you. I do not approve 
of her marriage with Mahin.” 

“Tf it has not your approval, Kakie, 
there is nothing more to be said.” With 
which Vihari went off to Rajlakshmi and 
said to.-her, “Mother, my marriage with 
Kakie’s niece has. been settled, my relations 
are not here with me, so I have shamelessly 
to announce it to you myself.” 

, Rajlakshmi— “What is that you say, 
Vibari? Iam so glad! She isa very good 
gitl-and quite worthy of you. Take care 
you do not lose her.” | 

Vihari—“Why should I lose her, mother ? 
Dada has himself chosen her for me and 
arranged the match.”, .- =: 


these obstacles excited. Mahendra 
13 
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still more. He sulked at both his mother 
and aunt and took himself off to some 
dingy rooms in the students’ quarter. 
Rajlakshmi went to Annapurna in tears 
and said, “Sister, save my child. He may 
turn ascetic and leave home for good.” 
“Have patience, my sister,” said Anna- 


purna, “his anger will cool down aftera . 


few days.” 

“You don’t know him,” rejoined Raj- 
akshmi. ‘He is capable of doing anything 
if he doesn’t get what he wants. You 
must somehow or other give your niece 
to—”’ 

Annapurna.—“How can that be, sister ? 
Has not everything been finally settled with 
Vihari ?” 

“That won't take long to unsettle,” in- 
terposed Rajlakshmi, as she sent for Vihari. 
“My son,” said she to him, “I am looking 
out for a really good bride for you, you 
must give up this girl, who is not at all 
worthy of you.” 

“No, mother, that 
Vihari. “Everything has 
settled.” 

Then Rajlakshmi went again to Anna. 
purna saying, “I humbly entreat you 
sister—I beg of you at your feet—if you 
will only say a word to Vihari, everything 
will be righted.” 

So Annapurna had to say—“I really 
don’t know how to say this to you, Vihart, 
but what amItodo? With Asha yours? 
I would have felt so relieved, but you 
know everything—”’ 

“TI guite understand, Kakie. -Your com. 
mands shall be obeyed. But never ask me 
to marry anyone again.” So saying 
Vihari left. 

Annapurna's eyes filled with tears, but 
she wiped them away lest they should prove 
inauspicious to Mahendra, and repeatedly 
tried to console herself with the hope 
that everything had happened for the 
best. 

Asha, with her shapely, well-draped figure, 
and a bashful far-away look in her eyes, 
took her first step into social life. Her 
tender palpitating heart did not realise that 
there could be any thorns in the path that 
stretched before her; rather all fear and 
doubt had departed from her mind with the 
hope and joy of coming to Annapurna, the 
only one in the world who could take 
her mother’s place. 

After the wedding Rajlakshmi. called 
Mahendra and said, “I would suggest that 


cannot be,” said 
been finally 


| 
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my little bride-mother had better continue 
staying with her uncle for a time.” 

“Why, mother?” asked Mahendra. 

“Well, you see, your examination is 
coming on and you might be disturbed in 
your studies.”’ 

“Do you take me for a child, mother ? 
Can’t 1 be trusted to take care of my- 
self ?”’ 

“What does it matter? It’s only a year 
more now.” 

“If she had her own parents, there could 
have been no objection tosending her to 
them, but I can’t keep her with her uncle.’’ 
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“Oh heavens!” thought Rajlakshmi to 
herself, ‘‘so he is the master, and her 
mother-in-law a nobody! How tenderly 
thoughtful, allin a day ! Once upon a time 
our husbands had also married us, but such 
shameless henpecked behaviour was not to 
be seen in those days.” 

“Have no fear, mother,” said Mahendra 
with decision, ‘‘my examination shall not 
suffer.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
Translated by 
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THE VIKRAMA ERA 


N the last issue of the Modern Review 
(Vikramaditya and Nahapana) 1 have 
pointed out the course of the transforma- 

tion of Vilava into Vikrama. The Jaina 

philology is perfectly correct as far as the 
restoration is concerned, for ® (kra) does 


change into ¥ (1), ¢. g.— 


Sams. @ata-eea (Hindi, road) 


ra Ua =as_ (H., to rot) 

si saj=as (H., at once) 

‘i Wa = We (H., to get restive) 
Bs war=weTe = (H., obstacte) 

» faetafeex  (H.,towalk slowly) 


So the ¥ of the fata was restored into m 
and the ¥ according to the well-known rule 
into 4, 

I give also the calculation by which I 
arrived at 58-57 B. C. as the accession-year 
of Vilavaya. The Sarasvati-Gachchha of 
the Jainas give in their Pattavalis (ed. Dr. 
Hoernle, Indian Antiquary, XX) the date 
of the death of Mahavira as 546 B.C. 
aoe unk e the ane chronology : 
the Nirvana happened 470 years 
birth of Viktacie, ” oe ~ 
[353 years, from the death of Mahavira— 

the accession of Palaka, king of 
Avanti (Palaka was the son of Pra- 
ayota, a contemporary of Buddha) 


up to the Mauryas and Pushyamitra 
(ef. Indian Antiquary, II, 369; : 
years, from Pushyamitra to Bhanu- 
mitra (Bhanumitra’scoins have been 
found) 

years, Nahavana (whom I have identi- 
fied with Nahapana), 

years, Gaddhabhila (—Gondophares 
or Kadphises, more probably the 
former), 

4 years, the Saka. 

#70] 

Vikrama ascended the throne in his 18th 
year, i.e., the Vikrama era is counted, 
according to the Jainas, from the (470 +18) 
488th year after Mahavira’s death. In 
other words Mahavira’s death falls in 
(488 + 58|57) 546-545 B.C. Likewise Naha- 
pana’s date works out to be (546 ~ 413) 
1138—93 B.C. which may be c. 133-94 
B.C. as fractions of a year have been 
treated as whole numbers. es 

Now we gather from Nasik inscriptions 
that Nahapana was killed by Satakarnj 
Il in the 18th year of his (Satakarni’s) reign. 
The accession.of Satakarni II would thus 
be c. (94 B.C.+18) 112 B.C. Satakarni Ii 
has been given a reign of 56 years in the 
Puranas, 56 years being circa 56 years 
because of the treatment of fractions. Thus 
(112—56 or 55) c. 57 B.C. is the date for 
Satakarni II’s death and the accession of 
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Flooded in thé joyousness of that new 
light the devotees of Gautama are enjoying 
the supreme realisation of peace and love. 

With the exception of one standing figure 
at the top on the right, most of the figures 
are mutilated or otherwisedamaged.But the 
physical mutilation has hardly affected the 
spirit of the picture. Injured and effaced 
as it now stands, the pose of the figures 
makes iteven now a glorious representa- 
tion of supreme adoration. 

There are things which do not always 
find adequate expression in words. Few 
emotions have vocabular synonyms. A 
work like this is best understood when least 
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interpreted. And itis. in works like this 
that itis readily realised that-it-was not 
merely dexterity but an inspiration thet 
produced them and made tian sa full. of 
moral splendour. There are things .other . 
than visual objects. The mind’s e BEES | 
them. It was the possession of that in- 
sight that enabled the Ajanta masters to 
see forms, pose and grace infinitely superior 
to those visible in ordinary nature and 
prompted them toaccentuate those charac- 
teristics in their art with a grand freedom 
and brilliant variations. 
(To be concluded) 
SAMARENDRANATH GUPTA. 


EYESORE 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


v 

HEN Rajlakshmi set about with tireless 

energy to initiate the daughter-in-law 

into her household duties. During the 

day her time was divided between pantry, 

kitchen and household god: at night, to 

make up for the separation from her own 

people, Rajlakshmi would make Asha sleep 
with her in her room. 

Annapurna, after much thought, decided 
to keep aloof from her niece. 

Mahendra felt very much like the small 
boy watching an elder, of whom he is 
afraid, sucking all the sweetness out ofa 
piece of sugarcane. 

_ He went to Annapurna and said, ‘“Ireally 
cari’t bear the way mother ts making the 
poor girl slave,”’ ; ; 

Annapurna was quite aware that Raj- 
lakshmi was overdoing it, but she said, 
“Why, Mahin, it’s only right that your 
wife should. be taught her housewifely 
duties. Would it be good for her, like the 

irs one sees now-a-days, to be playing the 

ne lady with novela and fancy needle- 
work Pr ; aA ‘ E 
“Good of bad,’’replied Mahendra ex- 


‘citedly, ‘the girl ‘of to-day must be like the - 


girl of to-day. If my wife could enjoy.a 
novel the same asI do, I'd see nothing to 
be sorry for, or to laugh at either.”’ 
Hearing her son’s voice in Annapurna’s 
room, Rajlakshmi left her work and:hied 
thither. “What's all this discussion about?” 
she asked in a hard ringing voice. © 
Mahendra replicd in a tone of unabated 
excitement, ‘“There’s nothing to discuss, 
mother, but I can't allow my wife todo 
household drudgery like a servant:maid.’’ 
The mother, suppressing her rising 
temper, asked with an incisive calm, “What 
then is to be done with the lady ?” 
“Vil teach her to read and write,’’ said 
Mahendra. . . 
Rajlakshmi hurried away without 
another word and returned in a moment, 
half dragging by the hand her daughter-in- 
law, whom she placed before Mahendra, 
saying, ‘Here she is, teach your wife to 
read and write by all means!”’ a 
Then turning to Annapurna she ‘said 
with a great parade of mock huntility, 
“Forgive me, Mistress Aunt, I beg you, if 
I’ve been unable to appreciate your niece 
and have let her stain her delicate fingers in 
the kitchen. I now leave you to sernb 
and polish her into a fine lady and hand her 
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over to Mahendra. Let her take her ease 
at reading and writing—I shall be the 
maid-of-all-work !’’ 

With this Rajlakshmi went off to her 

room and shut herself in with a great 
“clatter of bolts. 
-: Annapurna sank to the floor in dismay. 
Asha, unable to understand the inwardness 
of this sudden domestic storm, went pale 
with shame and fear. Mahendra, with rage 
in his heart, said to himself, ‘‘No more of this. 
-I must look after my wife myself, or else I 
should be doing a great wrong.” 

With the wish thus supported by the 
sense of duty, the flame was fanned by the 
wind. And college, examination, friend- 
ship’s claims and social duties—where -were 
they when Mahendra, to educate his wife, 
went with her into retirement ? 

The proud Rajlakshmi vowed that even 
if Mkhendra and his wife sat starving at 
her door, she would not so much as vouch- 
safe them a glance. She would see how 
Mahendra could manage with his wife 
without the help of his mother! 

Days passed—yet no repentant footsteps 
were heard near her door. 

Rajlakshmi conceded that if pardon 
was begged, pardon must be granted, or 
poor Mahendra would be too grievously 
wounded. 

But the petition for pardon did not 
arrive. 

Rajlakshmi decided that she would go 
and offer her forgiveness. After all, 
if the son was in a huff, should the mother 
sulk too? 

Mahendra’s bedroom and study was a 
smajJ] room, the only one on the third storey, 
at acorner of the terraced roof. The last 
few days his mother had entirely neglected 
the making of bis bed and the tidying of his 

things. Like hreasts aching with an excess 
of milk, her maternal heart had begun to 
feel the weight of these undischarged daily 
cares. That noon she thought, “By this 
time Mahendra must be at his college. I'd 
better go and do uphis room. When he 
. comes back he’ll at once recognise _ his 
mother’s touch.”’ 

Rajlakshmi climbed up the steep stairs. 
_ The door of Mahendra’s room was ajar, 
and as she came up to it she started 
as ifpricked by a thorn. Mahendra was 
lying asleep on a bed made on the floor, 
and with her back to the door his wife was 
gently stroking his bare feet with her hands. 
Fhe sight of this conjugal scene in the 
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bruad light of day was too much for Raj- 


lakshmi. She crept back downstairs, 
abashed and mortified. 
VIO 


It was intolerable that this newly- 
arrived stranger should be established 
there with the assurance of longstanding 
habit. So Rajlakshmi proceeded to vent 
her heart-burnings upon Annapurna’s devot- 
ed head. “Just go and have a look,’ said 
she, “at the sort of training your Nabob’s 
daughter has brought with; her from the 
house of her father, the Nabob.”’ 

“Sister, why speak thus to me?”’ pleaded 
Annapurna in great distress. ‘‘She’s your 
daughter-in-law, train her, and if needful 
punish her, as you will.” 

Rajlakshmi’s voice twanged forth like a 
smitten bowstring : ‘My daughter-in-law 
indeed! As ifl am likely to have any voice 
while you are behind her.” . 

Annapurna rushed into Mahendra’s bed- 
room with loud footsteps, startling the 
wedded couple into a due consciousness of 
their surroundings. ‘‘You wretched girl,” 
she said to Asha, “are you determined to 
put me to shame? Have you lost al sense 
ofdecency and propriety that you should 
be taking your comfort here, leaving the 
whole burden of household cares on your 
old mother-in-law? ’Twas my evil star 
which led me to bring you into this house !”’ 
And as she spoke she burst into tears. 

Asha, standing with bowed head, kept 
fidgetting with the ends of her draperies, 
and wept silently. 

Mahendra said, ‘‘Why are you scolding 
the wife, Kaki? ’Tis 1who have kept her 
up here.”’ 

“A nice thing to have done to be sure!” 
cried Annapurna. “She’s but a child and an 
orphan, what should she know of right and 
wrong? But what sort of ‘training are you © 
giving her? Ss [ee 

“Well,” rejoined Mahendra, “don’t you 
see that I’ve got for her a slate and paper 
and books? I’ve made up my mind to 
teach her to read. and. write, and I don’t 
care if people speak ill of me, or whether 
you get angry.” we x 

“But why need her lessons take up 
the whole day?’ asked Annapurna. ‘It 
should be quite enough if you taught her 
for an hour or soin the evenings."": 


“It’s not so easy as. that,” “replied 
Maher “these things take: quite a lot 
of time.” a _ 


--BYESORE- 


Annapurna left the room thoroughly 
vexed. Asha was about ,to follow ‘her, 
but Mahendra. placed himself across 
the door, and paid no heed to the tearful 
pace in her eyes. ‘“Wait-a bit,” said 

e, “if ] have: wasted my time in sleep, I 
must make up for it now.” , 

As the days went by Annapurna had to 
say to Asha, ‘The sort of progress you are 
making with your lessons is clear enough, 
‘but are you also going to prevent Mahen- 
dra from getting through his medical 
examination ?”’ 

At this Asha determined to be absolute- 

ly firm, and said to Mahendra, ‘You aren’t 
reading for your examination at all—-so 
from to-day I’m going to stay downstairs 
in Kaki’s room.” 
.: “As you please,’ said Mahendra; ‘‘let’s 
stay in Kaki’s room by all means, but then 
she'll have to. come upstairs and stay in 
ours !”’ 

, A bantering reply to such a serious pro- 
position touching so grave a matter made 
Asha highly indignant. But Mahendra 
went on, ‘‘Hadn’t you better keep an eye on 
me, day and night, to see for yourself that I 
really do cram for my examination ?” 

The decision to adapt the latter course 
was arrived at with remarkable ease. It 
is needless to describe in detail in what 
manner the eyes appointed to keep this 
strict and constant watch performed 
their’ functions. Suffice it to say that 
Mahendra did not pass his examination 
that year, and that Asha’s ignorance of 
the life-history of the Centipede did not 
suffer the least abatement, in spite of 
the exhaustive information on the subject 
furnished by her reading-book. 

At the news of Mahendra’s failure 
Rajlakshmi blazed up like a summer confla- 

ation ; but the brunt ofall its heat and 
fury had to be borne by Annapurna. She 
could neither eat nor sleep. 

; 3 VIL ' 
_.., One evening resonant with the newly-set- 
in seasonal rain, Mahendra, with scented 


muslin scarf and a garland of white jas- 
mine round his feck, jauntily came to his 


room, creeping up tiptoe, with the idea of | 


surprising Asha, Peeping through the 
yor he fourid the rain streaming in, with 
¢ gusts of wind, through the open east 
: window 5 the lamp had got blown out; 
and Agha, lying.on the bed on the floor, 
was shaking with suppressed sobs. 


command ?” 
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Mahendra bounded to her side. and 
asked, ‘“‘What isthe matter?”,... 

_ The girl burst into another fit of. sob- 
bing, and it was some time before he. suc* 
ceeded in finding out from her that their 
aunt, unable to bear it any longer, had Jeft 
the house and gone off to stay with a 
cousin. . er ae ee er 
_ “Ifshe had to go,’’ thought Mahendra 
irritably, ‘‘why need she have spoilt for 
me this lovely rainy evening ! " 

In the end all his irritation got focussed 
on to -his mother, she was the root of 
all the trouble ! a es 

‘“‘Where Kaki has gone, let us go too,’’ 
said he ; ‘‘then we’ll see with whom mother 
can pick a quarrel :’’ with which he began 
to pack up his things with a lot of needless 
noise, and to shout for porters. ae 

Rajlakshmi understood. She slowly 
went up to Mahendra and mildly asked, 
‘‘Where are you going ?”’ 

Mahendra at first gave her no reply, but 
after the question had been repeated several 
times he answered ‘‘We’re going to Kaki.” 

“You needn't go anywhere at all,’ said 
Rajlakshmi; “I’ll bring you your Kaki here.” 

She at once sent for a palanquin and 
went off to Annapurna’s lodgings. 

With the end of her sari* round her. neck, 
and palms joined in an attitude of abject 
humility, she said, ‘Be merciful, Mistress 
Aunt, and pardon me.”’ 

Annapurna, terribly exercised, bent low 
and took the dust of Rajlakshmi’s feet. 
“Why make me guilty of impropriety, 
Sister,” she wailed, ‘“‘am I not yours to 
Rajlakshmi sobbed 


: The mortified 


back in her exasperation, ‘“‘My, son. and 


his wife want to leave the house. be- 
cause you havecome away.” 0. 4 

The sisters-in-law came back home to- 
gether. : 

It was still raining. By the time 
Annapurna reached Mahendra’s. room, 
Asha’s fit of crying had been soothed and 
Mahendra was trying to make her laugh 
with his sallies. Judging by appearances, 
the rainy evening could not have been so 
hopelessly wasted after ail! eae 

“Chuni !’’ said Annapurna, “‘Isn’tit enough 
to make it impossible for me to stay,,in 


* The one pet of cloth which is draped round the 
body to form the Indian woman’s garment. 

+ It is accounted very, bad form to allow an elder 
to take up a position: dr attitude:of imferiorjty,; . 
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this house, but you must also pursue me 
when I’m ont of it? Am I not to have any 
peace at all ?”’ . 

Asha winced like a_ stricken deer. 
Mahendra was fearfully incensed. “What 
has Chunidone to you, Kaki,’ he asked, 
“that you should go on like this?” 

“IT went away,” replied Annapurna, ‘“‘be- 
cause I could not bear to see this chit ofa 
girl so shameless. What made the miser- 
able creature drag me back by bringing 

ears to her mother-in-law’s eyes ?” 

- Mahendra never knew before how effec- 
tially mothers and aunts can mar the 
mst poetic episodes of life. 

‘The next day Rajlakshmi sent for Vihari 
and said, “Will you speak to Mahin for me, 
my child? It’s a long while since I’ve been 
to my native village of Baraset. I should 
like te pay the place a visit.” 

‘‘Sitlce you haven’t been there for so long, 
why not stay away a little longer ?” said 
Vihari: “T’ll speak to Dada if you like, but 
I’m surt he’ll never allow youtoleave him.” 

Vihari did not at all like the readiness 
with which Mahendra gave his consent. 
“If you lt mother go alone, who’s to look 
after her }—Why not send sister Asha* with 
her?’ he suggested with the hint of a smile. 

Mahendra felt the implied taunt as he 
retorted, “What makes you think I can’t 
do that?” But there the matter dropped. 

Vihari seemed to find a sort of dry 
pleasure in saying things which he knew 
Asha would not like, and which would set 
her against him. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that 
Rajlakshmi was not excessively anxious to 
revisit the place of her birth. As, when the 
river is low in summer, the boatman has to 
keep on sounding with his pole,—so in this 
ebb-tide of affection between mother and 
son, Rajlakshmi was feeling her way. That 
she should so soon touch bottom, with 
her proposal of going to Baraset, was more 
than she had expected. “There seems to 
be some difference,’ she thought to herself, 
“between my leaving home, and Anna- 
purna’s leaving home... She 1s an accom- 
plished schemer, while I am only a mother. 
So I suppose I'd apo 

Annapurna grasped: the situation and 
said, “It sister goes I cén’t remain.” 


* It is not respectful to call any one situated as an 
elder by name only—hence some relationship has 
to ‘be established. Sister is:an equivalent, not the 
translation, of the Bengali te#th. - z 
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“Do you hear, mother,” said the tactless 
Mahendra, “if you go, Kaki will go also; 
how then are we to keep house ?” 

“Nonsense, Mistress Aunt,” said Raj- 
lakshmi, burning with a jealous hatred of 
the woman; “why should you go? Don’t 
you see you are wanted here? you must 
stay on!” 

Rajlakshmi could not brook further 
delay. The very next afternoon she was 
ready to start. Vihari did not, nor for the 
matter of that did any one else, doubt for 
a moment that Mahendra would accom- 
pany his mother on the journey. But when 
the time came, it was found that Mahendra 
had arranged for a servant to go with her. 

When Vihari inquired, ‘Dada, how is it 
you’re not ready yet?” and Mahendra 
shamefacedly started to explain, ‘You ‘see, 
my college—,”’ Vihari cut him short with 
“All right, you stay on, I’ll take mother 
along.” 

Mahendra was wroth, and when alone 
with Asha, remarked, ‘“Vihari is really 
getting too bad. He wants to make out 
that he cares more for mother than I do!” 

Annapurna had to remain; but she felt 
utterly shamed and crushed, and shrank 
within herself. Mahendra resented her 
aloofness, and Asha, too, showed that she 
felt aggrieved. 


VIII 


Rajlakshmi reached her native ieee 
Vihari, who was to have returned after 
escorting her thither, could not do so after 
seeing what the place was like. 

The only distant relatives still living in 
Rajlakshmi’s childhood’s home were one 
or two aged widows. A dense jungle of 
bantboo thickets and tangled vegetation had 
grown all around; the water of the’ pond 
had turned green; and the disquieting howl 
of jeckels was to be heard even in broad day- 
light. ; 

“This may be your birthplace, mother, 
‘right enough,” said Vihari, “but it certainly 
can’t be described as ‘more glorious than 
heaven!’* Come back with me to Cadcutta. 
’Twould be a sin and a shame £0 leave 
you here alone.” 2. 

Rajlakshmi was also beginning to feel a 
great sense of oppression, when, in the very 
nick of time, Binodini came to the rescue 
and took shelter with her. Sehr 


* Alluding to an old saying, ‘the mother. and the 
motherland are more glorious than. Heaven.” . 
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Ever since the death of her husband, 
Binodini, like a garden-plant in the wilder- 
ness, had been drooping in this dreary 
village. Now that she had come to pay 
her respects to her husband’s respected 
relative, she entirely gave herself up to her 
service. 

And what a service it was! What un- 
remitting devotion! How deft was she in 
household work, how clever in the kitchen, 
how sweet-spoken! ; 

Rajlakshmi would have to say, “It’s late, 
my little mother, go and have something 
to eat.” 

But would she hear of it ? How could she 
rest till she had fanned her Pishima* into 
her afternoon nap ? na 
_ Rajlakshmi, after a while, would insist, 
“You'll get ill, my little mother, if you go 
on like this.”” . i 

Binodini, with great self-depreciation, 
would reply, ‘‘No, Pishima, we who live in 
sorrow never get ill. What is there here, 
what have I got with which to welcome 
you home after all these years ?” 

Vihari in a few days got to be the boss 
of the village. Some would come to him 
for medicine, some for legal advice; he 
would be asked to find jobs for sons in 
some big Calcutta office, he would have to 
write out applications. His genial humour 
and quizzical curiosity took him every- 
where, fromthe chess gathering of thie 
elders to the drinking-haunts of the out- 
casts; nowhere was he looked upon as a 
stranger, they all respected him. 

Binodini, also, from behind the scenes, 
tried her best to lighten the exile of the 
Calcutta youth in so dull a place. ; 

As often-as Vihari came back from his 
rounds in the village, he would find that 
‘someone had been arranging his room, 
putting flowers into a brass pot, placing 
novels by the side of his cushion seat; and 
in each book was written in a firm feminine 
hand, the name ‘‘Binodini.”’ 
“This was rather different from the 
ordinary kind of hospitality met with in 
_villages!. Whenever Vihari alluded to this 
‘in terms of praise; Rajlakshmi.would say, 
“And this is the girl whom you people 
thought beneath notice!” . 

Vihari would laugh in reply. “We did 
wrorig, ‘thother, we ate duly penitent. 
But ‘isn’t it better to regret a failure to get 


Father's sister or coysia, 
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married ?—it would be so awful to-have.to 
regret the marriage proving a failure!” 

But Rajlakshmi would be continually 
harping on the thought, “Would that. this 
girl had been my daughter-in-law. Why, oh. 
why, was it not so!” ie ats 

If Rajlakshmi so much as alluded to:her 
return to Calcutta, Binodini’s _ eyes 
would fill with tears. “Oh Pishima”, she 
would say, ‘‘why did you come for so short 
a visit? 1 was getting along somehow. 
while I did not know you, but how can I 
live without you now ?” 

And in the effusiveness of her emotion 
Rajlakshmi would cry out, “Oh! my 
little mother, why did you not come to me 
as the bride of my house, then I could have 
kept you in my arms for ever." 

And when the conversation toox this 
turn, Binodini would contrive some excuse 
for leaving the room to hide her blushes. 

Rajlakshmi was awaiting a repentant 
letter of entreaty from Calcutta. Since the 
day he was born, her Mahin had never been 
separated from her for so long—he must, 
she thought, be greatly worrying over her 
absence by this time. So Rajlakshmi was 
athirst for this letter in which Mahendra 
would stormily lay claim to his mother's 
love. 

It was Vihari, however, who got Mahen- 
dras’ letter. He wrote, ‘Mother must be 
so happy to be in her native village after 
all this time.” 

“Poor Mahin is fearfully cut up,” 
thought Rajlakshmi, ‘‘that’s why he puts 
in that little touch about my being happy. 
As if his wretched mother could be happy 
anywhere away from her Mahendra |”: , | 

“Go on, Vihari, my child, what does tie 
say next ?” 

“That’s all, mother, nothing more,” said 
Vihari, as he crushed the letter in his hand, 
slipped it into a book, and threw it into 


a corner. 


_ Rajlakshmi could hardly contain herself. 
Mahin must be so furious with his mother, 
she concluded, that Viharidid not ¢are to 
read out to her how strongly he felt. Like 
the toss of the sucking calf, the thought 
of Mahendra’s anger, while it pained 
‘Rajlakshmi, drew forth, as well, an over- 
flowing tenderness, She at once forgave 
Mahendra. “Let him be happy with his 


wife,’’ she said to herself. “I'll not worry 
him anymore ove: daer shortcomings. . How 
hin must: be that-hi 


very angry poor ily 
mother, whom be "Eat. bear to be away 
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from for a moment, should have left him—’” 


and her eyes repeatedly brimmed over. 

- Rajlakshmi kept on coming to Vihari’s 
room and saying, ‘Go and have your bath, 
my son, I am afraid the irregular hours 

ou are keeping here will tell on your 
health.” 

Vihari somehow seemed not to be at all 
in the mood for toilet or food that day, and 

replied, “A ‘bit of irregularity is good for a 
vagabond like me, mother.” 

- But Rajlakshmi insisted, ‘“‘No, my son, 
you really must get on with your bath.” 

:- At last after repeated urging Vihari 
went. As soon as he left the room Raj- 
lakshmi hunted out the crumpled letter 
from the book, and taking it to Binodini; 
said: ‘Will you tell me, my little mother, 
what Mahin has been writing to Vihari.”’ 

Binadini proceeded to read the letter out 
aloud. In the beginning there was a little 
bit about his mother,—just what Vihari 
had-read out, nothing more. Then came all 
‘about Asha! Mahendra seemed to be 
revelling in a boundless intoxication of 
rapturous love and excitement. 


After reading out a little Binodini 


stopped for very shame and asked, 
“Pishima, need I go on?” 
The affectionate eagerness in Raj- 


lakshmi’s face had in a moment frozen mto 
astony stare. After a short silence she 
said, ‘“‘Let it be,” and went away without 
taking back the letter. 

Binodini shut herself into her room, 
settled down on the bed, and went on with 
her reading. 

’ What charm Binodini found in that 
letter Binodini alone knew. But it was not 
the mere. satisfaction of curiosity. As she 
read it overand over again, her eyes glowed 
like the sand under the midday sun, her 
breath came in hot gasps like the desert 
wind. What was Mahendra like, what was 
Asha like, what was the love between Mahen- 
dra-and Asha like, these were the ques- 
tions that kept whirling round and round 
in her mind. Leaning with her back against 
the wall, her feet stretched out on the bed, 
and the letter pressed on her lap with her 
hands, she sat long, staring straight before 
her. ; ; 

Vihari was not able to find that letter of 
Mahendra’s again! 

That afternoon Annupurna ‘suddenly 
made her appearance.‘Rajlakshmi’s heart 
beat violently for fegr of evil tidings; 
she could not bring hegeelf to put any’ ques. 
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tion, and gazed at. Annapurna with blanch- 
ed face. - Ba te boil ae 
“All is well at Calcutta” said Annapurna. 
“What brings you here, then?’ asked 
Rajlakshmi. — ’ 
“Come and take charge of your house 
hold, sister,” said Annapurna. “I have ceased 
tocare for the world, lam going to Benares 
toend my days there, and have come to 
take the dust of your feet. * If knowingly 
or unknowingly I have wronged you, I beg 
our forgiveness. As for your daughter-in- 
aw,” here her eyes filled with tears, ‘she is 
but achild, and motherless; be she to blame 
or not to blame, she is after all your own—”’ 
she was unable to continue. ; 
Rajlakshmi hurried away to look after 
Annapurna’s toilet and food arrangements. 
Vihari, hearing of her arrival, rushed back 
from a neighbouring farmer’s house, and 
after prostrating himself at, her feet said, 
“No, Kaki, this won’t do atall. Do you 
really mean to beso cruel as to forsake us ?”’ 
Annapurna, holding back her tears, satd 
pleadingly, “Don’t try to turn me back, 
Vihari. I wish all of you every happiness, 
but no part of it depends on me.” : 
Vihari was silent for atime, and then 
said, ‘‘Fate is indeed unkind to Mahendra 
that it has made him part with you.” 


“Don’t say that,” said Annapurna with 
a little start, “Mahendra hasn’t inany way 
annoyed me. But unless I go there can be 
no peace in the house.” 


Vihari looked away in silence. Anna- 
purna then took out a pair of gold 
bangles from the folds of her sari and 
said, ‘‘Keep these bangles, my son, When 
you bring home your bride, put these on her 
wrists for me with my blessing.” . 


Vihari touched his forehead with the 
bangles in reverent acceptance of the gift, 
and went off into the next room to eonceal 
his emotion. ok 


At the time of departute Annapurna said, 
“Vihari, look after my Mahin and my Asha.”’ 
Then putting a document into Rajlakshmi’s 
hands she said, ‘‘Here isa deed of gift making 
over my share inthe family property ‘to 
Mahin. It will be quite enough ‘if you send 
me fifteen rupees every month.” 
With which: she prostrated. herself, sell, anc 
taking the dust of Rajlakahmi’s feet on ber 
head, started on her’pilgrimage. © 


' Way v! saying good-bye to ander,” 
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IX. 


Asha felt quite frightened. What could 
be happening? First the mother goes 
away, then the aunt. Their happiness 
seemed tobe driving everybody away— 
would it be herturn to be spirited away 
next, she wondered !_ To resume afresh the 
play of their wedded life in the now 
deserted household seemed to her some- 
how unseetnly. Mahendra on the other 
hand, in a spirit of reckless rebellion against 
this unsympathetic household of his, pro- 
ceeded to exhaust in one blaze all the 
candles of his love carnival, in a desperate 
attempt to maintain the festivity of their 
union in the midst of this ominous solitude. 

With a little fling at Asha he would say, 
“What is the matter with you, now-a- 
days, Chuni? Why need your heart be so 
overcast at Kaki’s departure ? Is not our 
love sufficient unto itself ?” 

Asha with great concern would wonder, 
“Am'I then teally wanting in my love— 
else why should my thoughts turn so often 
to my aunt—why should my mother-in- 
law’s absence make me so nervous ?”’ And 
she redoubled her efforts to make up for 
what she thought lacking in her love. 

The affairs ofthe household were not 
getting on well. The servants had begun 
to get lax in their duties. Oneday the 
maid said she was not well, and failed to 
turn up. Another day the cook was drunk, 
and made himself scarce. 

‘What a lark,’’ said Mahendra to Asha, 
‘fet’s do the cooking ourselves.” 

Mahendra hired a carriage and went oft 
a-marketing, but as he had no idea how 
much of what was wanted, he returned in 
great glee loaded with quantities of odds 
and ends. Nor was Asha any clearer as to 
what was to be done with the things he 
had brought. It was considerably past the 
hour for their meal by the time the experi- 
ments were over and Mahendra was ina 
position to triumphantly produce a variety 
of unknown and uneatable dishes. Asha, 
however, was unable to share Mahendra’s 
high spirits. She felt greatly ashamed and 
oppressed by her ignorance and want 
of skill. ; 

' Things had got so mixed up in every 
single room that nothing could be found 
when wanted. One of Mahendra’s surgical 
instruments. had done duty as a 
Kitchen knife, and thenceforth pone into 
hiding. in the dust-bin. His college note- 

11. 
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book, after performing the functions of the 
palmyra-leaf fan, was reposing under the 
ashes of the kitchen grate. Mahendra was 
hugely amused at this unusual topsyturvy- 
dom, but Asha felt it more and more keeuly. 

It seemed to the young girl to be a:sacrilec 
to be watching with a smiling face ‘tlic 
household welfare being borne away on the 
tide of self-indulgence. 

One evening they were seated together 
on a bed spread on the floor of the covered 
verandah of their room, facing the open 
terraced roof. Ashower of rain was just 
over, and the housetops, stretching as far 
as the eye could see, were flooded by the 
moon-light. 

Asha had gathered a heap of rain- 
washed vakula flowers, and was bending 
over the garland she was stringing. Ma- 
hendra seemed to be trying his best to 
provoke a quarrel by criticising it unfavour- 
ably, pullingit about, and generally hamper- 
ing her work. Every time Asha opened her 
lips to give him a scolding, he would nip her 
lecture in the bud by the illogical method 
common among lovers. . 

Suddenly the tame koil belonging to a 
neighbour cooed out from its cage. At once 
both Mahendra and Asha looked up at the 
cage hanging from the eaves of the sun- 
shade over their heads. Their koi! had 
never failed to respond tothe call of the 
neighbour's bird. But why was he silent 
to-day ? 

“What's the matter with the bird?” 
asked Asha anxiously, 

“He must have been shamed into silence 
by your voice,” suggested Mahendra. 

“Dont be silly,” said Asha petulantly, 
“do see what’s happened to him.” 

Mahendra took down the cage, and 
taking off its cloth cover found the bird 
dead inside. The servant boy had taken 
leave after Annapurna’s departure, and 
there had been no one to look after the koi. 

Asha’s face fell, her fingers gradually left 
off moving, the flowers lay unheeded! 
Mahendra also was shocked, but he tried 
to retrieve the situation by laughing away 
the incident. “A good riddance,” said he, 
“while I was away at college the bird 
must have kept plaguing you with his 
cooing.”* And Mahendra put his arms 
round Asha and tried to draw her near him. 


* Itisa common conceit with the ancient poets 
that the cooing of the koil aggravates. the pangs ot 


‘separation, 
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Asha gently released herself, and brush- 
ing away the last of the clinging vakula 
blossoms from her drapery, said, “No more 
of this, for shame! Go, I pray you, and 
bring mother back at once.” 

_ As she said this a shout of “Dada, Dada” 
was heard from the Storey below. 

“Hullo, is it you, come along,” shouted 
Mahendra in reply. He was overjoyed to 
hear Vihari’s voice. 

After their marriage Vihari used to 
come now and then as an intruder into 
their happiness. The preservation of that 
happiness now seemed badly to want that 
same intrusion. 

Asha also felt greatly relieved at Vihari’s 


arrival. Seeing Asha start to her feet and. 


veil herself with the upper fold of her 
sari, Mahendra said, ‘‘Where are you 
off to? It’s only Vihari. You needn't treat 
him so foxmally as all that!” 

“Let me go and bring some refreshment 
for brother Vihari,” replied Asha, her heart 
feeling considerably lightened at having 
some definite duty to perform. 

Asha, however, tarried a little, with veil 
adjusted,t waiting to hear news of her 
mother-in-law. She was not yet sufficiently 
familiar with Vihari to be on speaking 
terms with him. 

“O Lord,” ejaculated Vihari, as soon as 
he came to the verandah, “what a world 
of poesy have [ stepped into! Dont worry, 
sister Asha, you stay on, I’ll decamp!”’ 

Asha looked towards Mahendra, and 
Mahendra inquired,‘‘What news of mother, 
Vihari.” 

“ ‘Such a night was not made for sleep’,”’ 
quoted Vihari in English, ‘nor for mothers 
and aunts! Why bother about them now ? 


+ Sign of respect and womanly reserve, 
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There’s time enough for that,”’ with which 
he was about to turn and go, when 
Mahendra pulled Vihari down beside him 
by main force. 

“Look here. sister Asha,” said Vihari, 
“it’s no fault of mine. The sin is Dada’s, 
let not your curse lie on me!” 

Asha used to wax allthe more indignant 
at Vihari’s chaff because she was not ina 
position to reply. Vihari took a peculiar 
pleasure in rousing her ire. 

“The tidiness of the house,’” Vihari went 
on, “is perfectly plain,—don’t you think it’s 
high time to call mother home ?” ; 

“What d’you mean?” retorted 
Mahendra, “it’s we who are waiting for 
her to come back.” 

“To write a line just to tell her so,”’ said 
Vihari,““would take you very little time,but 
would make her infinitely happy. Sister 
Asha, my humble petition is that you spare 
him for just these two minutes.” 


” 


Asha went off in high dudgeon, she 
was actually in tears. A 
“In what an auspicious moment 


you two must have first met!” said 
Mahendra, “‘you don’t seem to manage to 
patch up any sort of peace. You're always 
at it!” . 

“First of all,” said Vihari, “your mother 
has spoilt you. Now your wife has begun 
spoiling you over again. This sort of thing 
I can’t stand,and that’swhy whenever I get 
a chance I let fly.”’ 

Mahendra—‘‘What good does that do ?”’ 

Vihari—“‘It doesn’t do you any good 
that I can see, but it does me.”’ 


(To be continued) 
Translated by 


SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 


GLEANINGS 


Are Red Indians Siberians? 


Evidence that the original home of the so-called 
American Indian was in Siberia, whence the ances- 
tors of the present tribes emigrated to America 
after the close of the glacial period, is presented in The 
Scientific American Supplement (New York, May 17) 
by Carl Hawes Butman. According to Mr. Butman, the 
probable ancestor of the Red Indians has been unearthed 


in Siberia by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of the National 
Museum, in a course of a recent trip made to northern 
Asia for this purpose. Dr. Hrdlicka believes that 
many modern Siberian tribes are closely related to the 
Red Indians and show that relationship, not only in 
their customs and traditions, but in their physical 
characteristics and facial traits. Anthropolgists have 
long believed, Mr. Butman says, that some relation- 
ship of this kind exists. He writes-in substance: 
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the highest limit should be fixed at 12% 

r cent. To an agriculturist a loan at 
18% per cent is practically useless. The 
best use to which the money of Co-opera- 
tive Societies can and should be put, is in 
effecting permanent improvements in his 
lands or agricultural implements, and that 
is impossible go long as the rate of interest 
continues to be extortionate. There was a 
proposal at the Conference of Registrars 
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last year to fix the maximum rate, but the 
discussion showed a sharp division of opi- 
nion and consequently no recommendation 
was made. The majority of the Registrars 
expressed their disapproval of any high 
rate of interest and itis to be regretted 
that the attention of the Registrars of 
Bengal and Behar was not drawn to this 
question at the last Conference. 
A CO-OPERATOR. 
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By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
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IHARI got Mahendra to write that 
V letter while he waited, and armed 
with the missive he went off the next 
day to fetch Rajlakshmi. The mother 
could see that the letter was of Vihari’s 
contriving; none the less, she could no 
longer remain away. Binodini came along 
with them. 

The sight that met the eyes of the 
mistress of the house on her return—the 
whole establishment upside.down, un- 
kept, uncared for—turned away her heart 
still more from her daughter-in-law. 

_ But whata change had been wrought 
in Asha! She would follow her mother-in- 
law about like her. shadow, she would 
hasten to help her without waiting to be 
asked, till Rajlakshmi would have to ex- 
claim—“‘Let it be, let it be, you'll only spoil 
it! Why fuss about with things you don’t 
understand !” 

Rajlakshmi concluded that Annapurna’s 
departure was responsible for this improve- 
ment in her daughter-m-law. “But,” she 
argued, “I mustn't let Mahendra feel that 
unalloyed happiness with his wife was 
possible are so long as his Kaki was there 
and that the sorrows of separation begin 
with his mother’s arrival. That would 
never.do!’’ 

Now-a-days if Mahendra sent for his 
wife when she was with his mother, Asha 
would, hesitate to go. But Rajlakshmi 
- would ‘rebuke her, saying, “Don’t you 


hear, Mahin wants you,—or is that beneath 
your notice ? The result of being over-petted 
I suppose! You needn’t pretend to be at- 
tending to the cooking—there’s nothing 
to keep you here.” 

Then the farce with slate and pencil 
and reader began all over again! The 
charging each other with fancied offences 
against love’s code! The futile quarrels 
over weighing one’s love against the other's! 
The making of the rainy day into night 
and the moonlight night into day. The 
getting sv habituated tocach other as to 
lose all delight in companionship and yet 
be afraid to free oncself from its toils! 
Verily lies the curse of the life of indulgence 
in the evanescence of its pleagure, the 
permanence of its hondage. 

When things had come to this pass, 
Binodini one day threw her arms round 
Asha’s neck and said, “May your good 
fortune last for ever, my dear, but am 1 
not worthy even of a glance from you 
because I am destined to sorrow ?”’ 

Brought up as a stranger in the house 
of her guardian, Asha was morbidly shy of 
new acquaintances—she seemed to be in 
chronic dread of a rebuff. So when Bino- 
dini first arrived with her chiselled features, 

cilled eyebrows, keen glances and full- 
blown youth, Asha had not dared to make 
any overture. _ 

Asha found Binodini to be on very 
familiar terms with her mother-in-law. 
In fact Rajlakshmi made a point of impress- 
-ing on Asha that she was making much 
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of Binodini, and would lose no opportunity 
of waxing eloquent in her praise. Asha 
could see that Binodini was well trained in 
household work; that the role of mistress 
came naturally to her; that she wus not 
in the least shy in ordering about or 
scolding the servants, and was an adept in 
exacting from them their appointed tasks. 
Allthis made Asha feel so insignificant 
in comparison ! 

Consequently when Binodini, the para- 
gon, came forward to solicit her friendship, 
the poor girl’s joy, checked for a moment 
by her difiidence, overflowed in aredoubled 
shower. As with the juggler’s magic tree, 
the seed of their love sprouted, branched 
and flowered all ina day. 

“Let’s have a pet-naming ccremony,’’* 
said Asha, 

‘What name shall it be?” 
dini with a smile. 

Asha suggested Ganga,t Vakula and 
many such names of nice things, 

“All these are so hackneyed !? complained 
Binodini, “Pretty names have lost their 
pretty meanings.”’ 

“What would you like, then?” asked Asha. 

“Eyesore,” { laughed Binodini. 

Though Asha had a leaning towards 
sweet-sounding names she accepted the pet 
‘term of raillery suggested by Binodini. ‘O 


asked Bino- 


my Eyesore!’’ she cried, as she clasped: 


Binodini round the neck, and then she 
went off into a fit of laughter. 
XI 

The thirsty-hearted Binodini, on her 
part, would drink in, with the avidity of a 
drunkard, the duily love-story of the newly- 
wedded wife. It would mount to her head, 
and the blood would course madly through 
her body. 

When, in the quiet of midday, the mother 
would be taking her siesta, and the 
servants enjoying their off-time, Mahen- 
dra, at Vihari’s urging, would be tem- 
porarily away at his college; and the 
faint shrill cry of the kite be now and then 
heard from the furthest edge of the burning 
sky ; Asha would be rolling on the bed on 
the floor of her room, with hee flowing hair 


* Girl-friendship in Bengal is cemented by giving 
each other the same per aame athe ceremony including 
an interchange of gifts. 

+ The sacred stream of the Ganges. 

+ Lit, Grit-in-the-eye. Such inverted pet-names are 
not ‘uncommon, being prompted by much the same 
fecling frotti which mothers employ apparently 
abusive terms of endearment. 
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spread all over the pillow, while 
Binodini lying prone beside her, a bolster 
under her breast, would be absorbed in the 
hum cf her prattle, flushed to the ears, her 
breath coming short and quick. 

Binodini, with repeated questions, 
would elicit from Asha even the smallest 
details, would have the same thing over 
and over again, and, when facts were 
exhausted, would ask for fancies. ‘What 
would you do, my dear, if such and 
such a thing happened?’ she would 
insist. And Asha also loved to pursue the 
long-drawn-out vistas, leading to impos- 
sible love-scenes, which sucn questions 
would open up. 

Sometimes Binodini would venture 
further: “Look here, my Eyesore, how 
would it have been if you were married to 
Vihari ?” 

Asha—“‘For shame, my dear, don’t say 
that sort of thing. It makes me feel so 
queer. But wouldn't it have been nice if 
you had been. There was a talk of it, I 
know.” 

Binodini—‘There were so many _ talks 
about my marriage. It’s just as well that 
none of the others came to anything. I’m 
very well off as Iam.” 

Asha could not let that pass uncon- 
tradicted. How could she admit that 
Binodini's condition was tolerable com- 
pared with her own! “Just think, my 
Eyesore, what might have happened if you 
had married my Raskand, It had almost 
been settled, d’you remember ?”’ 

That was true enough! But why had 
it not been ? This bed of Asha’s had one 
day been waiting for her. Could Binodini 
ever forget that as she looked round Asha's 
well-furnished room! She was but a 
guest here now—she was welcome to-day 
—she might have to go to-morrow. 

In the afternoon Binodini would insist. 
on doing up Asha’s hair herself with 
consummate art, and on supervising 
her toilet for her husband’s home-coming. 
And Binodini’s imagination would veil 
itself to accompany the gaily-bedecked 
young brideto the love-tryst with her 
husband. : 

Soine days Binodini would not let Asha 
go atall. “Dostay with me a little longer,” 
she would plead; “your husband is not 
going torun away. He’s not the elusive 
stag of the forest, but the pet deer tied to 
your skirt.” Thus would she chatter to 
detain Asha ! 
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Mahendra would resent this and say, 
“When does your friend intend to go back 
home ? She seems to have become quite a 
fixture here.” 

“Oh ! don’t get angry with her,” Asha 
would excitedly reply. “You don’t know 
how she loves to hear all about you—how 
eagerly she dresses me up to please you!” 

Rajlakshmi would not let Ashadoa 
thing. But Binodini took her part and 
got her to take her share in the household 
work. Bincodini was untiring and with 
herself she gave Asha no rest. She so 
linked together their daily duties that it 
became difficult for Asha to find any gap 
in the chain. And the thought of Asha’s hus- 
band, kicking his heels in his lonely room 
upstairs, in helpless vexation, would rouse 
in Binodini’s heart a hard and joyless smile. 

Asha would now and then have qualms 
and say: ‘Let me go now, my Eyesore, He* 
must be getting impatient.”’ 

“Oh wait a little,” Binodini would hur- 
riedly interpose, “just finish this little bit, it 
won't take long.” 

After a while Asha would again get fid- 
Beets and exclaim, “I must go now, 

ear. He'll be really annoyed. Do let 
me off,”’ 

“What if he does get a little angry?” 
Binodini would reply. ‘Love, without a 
little anger, loses its relish—like curry 
without the pepper !” 23 

Of the pungency ofthe pepper Binodini had 
tasted in full measure—without the curry. 
Her blood was on fire. Sparks flashed from 
her eyes. So loving a husband, so happy a 
home! A home which might have been her 
kingdom, a husband who might have been 
the slave at her feet! Would then that home 
and that husband have remained in this 
miserable condition ? And where she might 
have been queen there was this baby, this 
doll of a girl! 

And with her arms round Asha, she 
would repeat: ‘Do tell me, my Eyesore, 
what happened! Did you tell him what 
I told you to? To hear of your love- 
making is more than food and drink to me.”’ 


XII 


Mahendra in his annoyance said one day 
to his mother : “Is this proper ? Why take’ 


“ The Bengali wife never takes the husband’s 
name as being disrespectful. Some pronoun as with 
a, capital letter, serveg to denote him in the third as 
son. Various makeshifts have to be adopted w 
he has to be directly addressed. 
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on ourselves the responsibility of a young 
widow belonging to another family ? I, for 
one, don’t like it—who knows what might: 
happen one of these days.” 

“She's my Bipin's widow,’ said Raj- 
lakshmi. “1 don’t look upon her as a 
stranger.” 

“No mother,” insisted Mahendra, “I 
can't agree with you. She ought not to be 
kept here.” 

Rajlakshmi knew well that it was no 
easy thing to go against Mahendra’s 
wishes, so she sent for Vihari and said: 
“Look here, Vihari, do explain matters to 
Mahin, there's a good soul. I'm getting a 
little rest in my old age by Bipin's widow 
being here. She may not belong to our 
family, but when did. I ever get such care 
and attention from anyone in the house ?” 

Vihari without replying to Rajlakshmi 
went straight to Manendea. “Dada,” said 
he, ‘are you giving any thought to the 
question of Binodini ?” 

“Thought !"" laughed Mahendra, “I can’t 
sleep of nights for thinking ! Ask your sister 
Asha whether the thought of Binodini has 
not driven all other thoughts from my 
mind.” 

Asha from behind her veil shook a warn- 
ing finger at Mahendra. 

“Chuni is now pining,’ Mahendra went 
on, “‘to have her sent away.” 

Asha’s eyes again flashed 
through her veil. : 

“Sending her away won't do,” said 
Vihari. ‘“Whut’s to prevent her coming 
back! Get her matried—that's the only 
way to get rid of the fangs!” 

“To be serious,” he continued, “I’m 
rather concerned about Binodini. She can’t 
remain with you for ever; that’s certain. 
Then again to consign her for life to the 
wilderness which I’ve just visited would 
be too rough on the poor girl.” 

Binodint had not yet appeared} before 
Mahendra. But Vihari had seen her. It 
was clear to him that she was not the sort 
of girl to throw away on a deserted vil- 
lage; at the same time he had his mis- 

ivings that the flame which could serve to 
ight the lamp might also set fire to the house. 

Mahendra chaffed Vihari about his con- 
cern for the fair widow; but he also in- 
wardly arrived at the conviction that she 
was neither to be despised nor played with. 


reproof 


fee t It is possible in a big Hindu household for a girl to 
be staying there for years and A remgin practically 
. unseeti by the male members of the family. 
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, Rajlakshmi thought she ought to warn 
Binodini. ‘Look here, my child,” she said’ 
“don’t be monopolising Mahin’s wifein this 
way. You've heen leading a simple 
village life and don’t know the ways of the 
world these days. You’re a clever girl, 
keep your eyes open and take care of 
yourself.’ 

Binodini began to make a great show of 
keeping Asha.at arm’s length. “Whoam I 
after all?” she would say. ‘People in my 
condition ought to know their own posi- 
tion—they must be prepared for anything 
that may happen next.” 

- Asha begged and prayed and wept 
bitterly, but Binodini would not relent. 
Asha grew full to overflowing with her 
untold confidences, but Binodini would 
have none of them. 

Meanwhile Mahendra’s ardour was 
slackening, his passionate gaze getting 
shaded over.with a trace of weariness. 
The absence of regularity and order which 
used to seem so amusing was gradually 
beginning to irritate him. Instances of 
Asha’s deficiencies would annoy him, but 
he would say nothing. 

But, in spite of his reticence, Asha’s 
heart told her that their too constant 
intercourse had affected the dignity of 
their love. It was partly an element of 
insincerity and partly an element of 
self-delusion that went to make Mahen- 
dra’s love ring false. 

In such cases the only safety is in 
running away;. the only remedy in separa- 
tion; and with a woman’s true instinct 
Asha cone to keep more aloof. But where 
else could she find refuge except with 
Binodini ? 

Mahendra aroused from love’s dream, 
found his waking thoughts slowly turning 
back to his studies and his social duties. 
He rescued his books one by one from the 
most impossible places, and prepared to 
air and dust his college suit. 


XII 


Finding Binodini obdurate, Asha was 
struck with a brilliant idea. “Why don’t 
you show yourself to my husband, my 
Eyesore ?” said she. “Why d’you keep 
away from him?” ; 

“For shame !’* replied Binodini, briefly 
but firmly. 


* A desire to show oneself to a young man not 
related would ve looked upon as forwardness. 


‘Binodini to his friendship. 
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“Why ?” persisted Asha. ‘I’ve heard 
Mother say you’re one of us.” 

“There’s no such thing as kin or alien in 
this world,” remarked Binodini sententious- 
ly ‘’Tis the feeling which makes one kin, 
without it the nearest is but a stranger.” 

Asha felt that this admitted of no reply, 
and that her husband had been unjustly 
annoyed at Binodini’s presence in the house, 
and was wrong in the distant attitude he 
had taken up. 

That evening Asha begged hard of her 
husband, ‘You really must make my Eye- 
sore’s acquaintance.”’ 

“How brave of you!” laughed Mahendra. 

‘Why, what’s there to be afraid of !” 
asked Asha innocently. 

“From what I’ve heard of the attrac- 
tions of your friend she doesn’t seem to be 
a safe person !”’ 

“Yl risk that,” said Asha; “but do 
be serious and tell me, will you or will 
you not make friends with her 2” 

Not that Mahendra had no curiosity to 
see Binodini. Asa matter of fact, of late 
he occasionally found himself eager to have 
aglimpse ofher. This uncalled-for eager- 
ness had made him feel guilty. So he replied, 
“Where’s the time, Chuni? WhenI read, 
there are my medical books,—when I have 
leisure, there’s yourself. Where then dol 
find room for your friend !” 

_ "She’s not going to encroach on your 
time for study,” said Asha. ‘‘I’ll give up 
some of my share to her.”’ 

“You may choose to do’ so,’ rejoined 
Mahendra, “but I can’t allow you to.” 

Mahendra had all along been trying to 
make out that Asha’s friendship for Bino- 
dini omply evinced the want of her whole- 
hearted devotion to her husband. ‘You 
are not single-hearted as I am,” he would 
claim with immense pride. Asha would not 
admit it, of course, and this would lead to 
quarrels and even tears; but Mahendra 
always had the best of the argument, 

To-day Asha made aconcession toMahen- 
dra’s proud boast and said, “All right, be 
friends with my Eyesore to please me.” 

Mahendra, having compelled Asha 
to recognize the superior strength of his 
love, graciously consented to admit 
} “But see,” he 
stipulated, “that she doesn’t come bother- 
ing round too often.” 

_ Early the next morning Asha went to 
Binodini’s room, and embraced her, while 
she was still in bed. 
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“Qh wonderful!” exclaimed Binodini. 
“How is it that the chakor* has left the 
moon to seek the cloud?” 

“These fine sentiments of yours are be- 
yond poor me,” said Asha. ‘Why scatter 
your pearls in the desert, better keep them 
for somebody who can pay you back.” 

“And who may that ailted one be ?” 
asked Binodini. 

“Your brother, my husband!” said 
Asha. “I’m not joking, he’s been worrying 
me about making your acquaintance.” 

“So he sends for me by his wife’s com- 
mand, does he!” thought Binodini to 
herself. ‘‘Well, he doesn’t get me so easily, 
that’s all.”’ 

She would not hear of it. And Asha 
felt very small, indeed, when she had to 
tell her husband so. 

Mahendra was greatly incensed. To 
object to meet him! Did she take him for 
just the ordinary sort of male person! 
Any one else, by this time, would have 
contrived a hundred and one excuses 
to see her and cultivate her acquaintance. 
She ought to have known him better 
by the very fact of his having re- 
frained from doing so. Had she come 
to know him she would at once have 
realised the difference between him and the 
ordinary run of men! 

As it happened, Binodini only the other 
day had thought bitterly to herself. -“I 
have been here so long, how is it that 
Mahendra never even makes an attempt to 
see me? While Iam with Pishima can he 
not find an excuse to come and _ visit his 
mother ? Why this supreme indifference ? 
Am 1a lifeless image ? Am 1 not a human 
being, a woman ? If he once came to know 
me, he would find out the difference 
between me and his spoilt pet of a Chuni !”’ 

Asha proposed to her hushand, ‘‘Let’s 

etend you've gone to college, and I'll 

ring my Eyesore into our room. Then 
you suddenly come in from behind. That'll 
serve her right.” 

“What has she done to deserve this 
severe punishment ?”’ asked Mahendra. 

“No really,” said Asha, “I’m fearfully 
angry. To object to meet even you! I 
can’t rest till I take her pride down a bit.” 

“As I’m not dying to meet your dear 
friend,” said Mahendra, “I must decline to 
do so by stealth.” 

* A mythical "bird which is poetically supposed 
‘to drink moonlight. Thereis another, the chatak, 


which is iikewise reputed tojlive on dew or rain. 
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With his hand in hers Asha begged of 
Mahendra, ‘“‘As you love me, you must,— 
just this once. I only want to break 
through her proud reserve; after that do as 
you please.” 

Mahendra kept silent, ‘‘Do," pleaded 
Asha. “There's a darling.” 

Mahendra’s eagerness was getting the 
better of him, so, with the display of an 
exaggcrated indifference, he agreed. 

In the silence of a brilhant autumn 
noon-day, Binodini, seated in Mahendra’s 
room, was teaching Asha how to 
embroider slippers on canvas. Asha was 
absent-minded and continually looking 
towards the door, so the number of mis. 
tukes she made was enough to convince 
Binodini of her utter incapacity. 

At last Binodini got annoyed, and 
taking away the work from Asha’'s 
hands said : ‘This seems to be quite beyond 
) Let me go—I have other things to 
do!” 

“Just wait a little,” said Asha. “Let me 
try once more, I won’t make any mistakes 
this time,” and she again pretended to set 
to work. 

Meanwhile Mahendra gently came up to 
the door behind Binodini, and stood there. 
Asha, with head bent over her work, shook 
with silent laughter. 

“What have you found to laugh at, al 
of a sudden?” asked Binodini. 

Ashacould contain herself no longer. She 
laughed out aloud, threw the canvas at 
her companion and said, “‘You’re right, my 
dear, this is beyond me.’”’ With which she 
threw her arms round Binodini’s neck and 
went off into peals of laughter. 

Binodini had seen through the whole 
thing. Asha’s excitement and demeanour 
had betrayed her. She knew exactly when 
Mahendra had come and stood in -the 
doorway behind her. And affecting an 
utter simplicity she allowed herself to be 
caught with Asha’s transparent device. 

Mahendra entered saying, ‘‘Why should 
this unfortunate creature be deprived of 
his share in the joke ?” 7 

Binodini gave a great start, adjusted 
the end of her Sari as a veil, and made as. 
ifshe would rise to go. Asha held her 
down by the hand. 

Mahendra said witha smile: “May it 
please you* to remain seated and let me 


* There is no English equivalent for the Bengali 
formal style of diction addressed to superiors and new 


acquaintances, 
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depart, or ifit so pleases you let us both 
sit down.” ; 

Binodini did not, like the ordinary girl, 
snatch away her hand and create a scene 
ofembarrassed bashfulness. She replied in 
a natural voice: “If, sir, Iremain only to 
honour your request, I] hope you will not 
curse me in your heart for an intruder.” 

“My only curse shall be,” rejoined Mahen- 
dra, ‘that for sometime you do lose the 
power to move away.” ooo, 

- “That frightens me not,” said Binodini ; 
“for your ‘sometime’ cannot be a long time, 
perhaps it has already expired.” With 
which she again essayed to rise. 

- And again Asha held her by the hand, 
saying, “Oh do stay a little, for my sake!” 
XIV 

“Tell me truly,’’ asked Asha, “how did 
you like my Eyesore ?” ; 

“Not. half bad,” replied Mahendra in- 
differently. . 

“Nobody seems to please you,’ said Asha, 
greatly disappointed. 

Mahendra—‘‘Except one!” 

“Well, wait till you know her a little 
better,’’ Asha went on, ‘‘and then we'll see 
whether you get to like her or not!" 

“Know her better!” exclaimed Mahendra. 
“P’you mean to say that this sort of 
thing is to go on and on?” 

“Surely,” argued Asha, ‘‘you’llhave to go 
on with an acquaintance once begun, for 
politeness’ sake at least. What will my Eye- 
sore think of you if you have nothing more 
to do with her? You really area most ex- 
traordinary sort of person. Anybody else 
in your place would have been pining to 
make friends with such a nice girl—and 
you think it a great trial!” ; 

Mahendra felt hugely pleased at being 
thus distinguished from other persons. 
“All right,’ he said, ‘“where’s the hurry? 
Your friend doesn’t seem to be in any 
haste to be gone, nor have I any other 
place to run away to; so Isuppose we 
shall be now and then coming across each 
other ;—and when we do meet, your hus. 
band, I trust, is well-bred enough to behave 
properly.” . 

Mahendra was sure that on some pre- 
text or other Binodini would be re-appear- 
ing on the scene. But there he turned out 
to be entirely mistaken. Binodini did not 
come anywhere near his room, nor even 
did she accidentally cross his path. 

Lest his eagerness betray itself, Mahen- 
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dra did not at first venture even to men- 
tion Binodini to his wife. His constant en- 
deavourstoconceal and suppress his first- 
natural inclination for Binodini’s com- 
panionship, had only succeeded in increas- 
ing it to a keen desire. This was now 
further excited by Binodini's unconcern. 

The very next day Mahendra in his most 
casual manner asked Asha witha smile: 
“And what did friend Eyesore think of this 
unworthy husband of yours?” He had 
been vainly hoping to receive an enthusias- 
tic report from Asha without the need of 

utting the question, but he could wait no 
onger. 

Asha was in a fix. Her Eyesore had 
not said a word. In fact she was excessive- 
ly annoyed with her friend on that account. 
To her husband she said : ‘‘Wait a bit, let 
your acquaintance ripen, then we shall 
hear what she has to say. Yesterday you 
barely saw each other and exchanged only 
a few words.” 

Mahendra was grievously disappointed, 
and it became more and more difeult for 
him to feign indifference about Binodini. 

Vihari entered at the conclusion of 
Asha’s excited little speech. ‘What's the 
latest discussion about?” he inquired. 

“Just look here, old fellow,” appealed 
Mahendra; ‘‘there’s a girl here, Kumudini 
or Pramodini or something of that sort, 
whom your sister Asha calls her Hairwash 
or Fishbone or some such pet name, and 
whom she now insists on my nick-naming 
Cigar-ash or Match-box in my turn,—this 
is really too much!” 

The clouds of a big quarrel seemed to be 

gathering within Asha’s veil. 
_ Vihari stared fora while at Mahendra 
in silence and then said: “Oh I gay, 
sister Asha! the signs are ominous! 
He’s trying to hoodwink us! I’ve seen 
your Eyesore, and I'll swear I'd not 
count it a misfortune to see her oftener. 
But Dada protests tuo much—'tis a case 
for grave suspicion !” 

This only confirmed Asha in her idea as 
to the vast difference between the likes of 
Vihari and her Mahendra! _ 

Mahendra suddenly developed the hobby 
of practising photography. He had tried it 
once beforeand given it up. He now mended 
his camera, got some chemicals, and started 
again. Even the family servants became 
subjects for his operations. 

Asha was importunate—he really must 
take one of her Eyesore. - 
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“All right,’ briefly replied Mahendra. 

“No,” said Binodini with even greater 
brevity. 

Asha had again recourse to a stratagem, 
and this time it was apparent to Binodini 
from the very first. 

The plan was for Asha_ to lure Binodini 
into her roomat noon and lull her to sleep ; 
whereupon Mahendra was to seize the 
opportunity to take ashot with his camera 
and thus vanquish her recalcitrant friend. 

The surprising part of it was that Bino- 
dini, who never sleptin the day-time, felt so 
drowsy that noon in Asha’s room that she 
could scarcely keep her eyes open. At 
length with a red shaw! negligently drawn 
over her spotless white sari,* she fell 
asleep so charmingly, with her face towards 
the open window, that Mahendra said it 
was as good as ifshe was posing for the 
picture. 

Mahendra brought up his camera on 
tiptoe. To get the proper point of view he 
had to make prolonged surveys of Bino- 
dini’s figure from different positions. In 
fact his regard for his art constrained him 
to difidently step up to her head and 
arrange her scattered hair a little; and then, 
the first arrangement not being to his taste, 
he had to do it over again ! 

“Will you shift that corner of the shawl 
at her feet a little to the left,’ whispered he 
to Asha. 

Awkward little Asha whispered back, 
“Pll spoil it, and perhaps wake her. Do it 
yourself.” 

Mahendra did the shifting. 

At last when he had got the plate into 
the camera, the noise or something caused 
Binodini to heave a deep sigh and then sit 
up with astart. Asha burst out laughing. 
Binodini was highly indignant. ‘This is 
very wrong,” she said, her glance flashing 
fiery darts at Mahendra. 

“Very wrong, no doubt,” repeated Ma- 
hendra, ‘‘hut the crime has been committed, 
and if I’m deprived of its fruits it'll be like 
losing both this world and the next. Let 
me complete the deed, and then award me 
such punishment as it may please you.” 

Asha added her entreaties. The photo- 
graph was taken, but the first one was un- 
successful. So the artist insisted on taking 
another the next day. after that Binodini 
could not say no to a group with Asha 

* A plain white borderless Sari is the only garment 
of the Hindu widow in Bengal, 
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which would serve asa menitato of their 
eternal affection. ‘“‘But this must positively 
be the last," she said. Whereupon Mahen- 
dra saw to it that this one also wasa 
failure. 

Thus with repeated sittings did their 
friendship progress fast and far, 

XV 

The ash-smothered fire flames up again 
when it is stirred. The advent of a third 
person revived the waning passicn of the 
newly wedded couple. 

Asha had no gift of witty repartee,— 
Binodini’s store was inexhaustible; s0 Asha 
felt it a great relief to be under ker wing, 
She had no longer to strain herself in the 
increasingly difheult task of keeping up 
Mahendra’s spirits. 

Mahendra and Asha had from the very 
first pitched their love too high. How 
were they afterwards to attune it to 
the key of everyday life? How was Asha 
to sapply anew the intoxication which 
Mahendra inthe hour of re-action seemed 
to be moping for? It was _as if at this 
juncture Binodini had placed in her hands 
a brimming, sparkling, crystal goblet. And 
Asha, seeing her Lusband cheering up, felt 
greatly comforted. 

Asha was no longer worricd with the 
sense of effort. When Mahendra and Bino- 
dini engaged ina contest of wit and bad- 
inage, she could wholeheartedly join in their 
laughter. When in playing cards Mahendra 
would try to evade some rule, Asha would 
appeal to Binodini; or if he made cutting 
remarks, she would look to Binodini to meet 
him with a suitably crushing reply. Thus, 
between them, the trio kept things going 
merrily. 

But Binodini did not neglect her work. 
Superintending the cooking, directing the 
household work, attending to Rajlakshmi’s 
comforts, all these duties she would get 
through with, before joining in the merry- 
making. 

Mahendra would sometimes get impa- 
tient and say, “You'll spoil the servants by 
not allowing them to do their own work.” 

“That’s better than spoiling myself by 
not doing any work at all,” Binodini 
would reply. “Hadn't you better be going 
off to college yourself!” 

Mahendra—‘‘It’s such a lovely cloudy 
day—”’ 

Binodini—‘Nonsense, your carriage is at 
the door, you really must go.” ° 
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' Mahendra—‘“‘But I didn’t order the car- 
riage—”’ 

Binodini—“I did.’ With which she would 
fetch his college things and place them before 
him. 

Mahendra—“You ought to have been 
born a Rajput girl—they used to put the 
armour on their menfolk when they went 
to battle.” 

Binodini would never lend any coun- 
tenance to the idea of Mahendra taking a 
holiday and neglecting his studies for the 
sake of mere amusement. Under her strict 
regime the mid-day playtime was entirely 
abolished. So the evening relaxation 
became for Mahendra a thing of keen 
enjoyment and impatient anticipation. 
His days would await the fulfilment of 
their ending. 

At firgt Binodini began by indulgently re- 
buking Asha in Mahendra’s presence when 
anything went wrong. Mahendra, too, 
would smile affectionately at little instances 
of Asha’s helpless incapacity. Gradually, 
asserting the prerogative of her friendship, 

~Binodini. took things away from Asha’s 
hands into her own. And then was the 
improvement at once evident. 

Asha would be fumbling with a coat 
with a lost button, ata loss exactly what 
to do, Binodini would snatch it away 
from her, produce a button, and sew it on, 
before Asha could recover from her sur- 
prise. Had a cat, at the last moment, 
spoilt the dish that was to be served 
to Mahendra? Poor Asha would be at 
first in despair, and then completely mysti- 
fied at the way in which Binodini would 
promptly be off into the kitchen and re- 
place it with something made up out of this 
and that at a moment's notice. 

Thusin his food and dress, in his work and 

_ rest, in every thing did Mahendra feel her 
comforting touch. Binodini’s embroidered 
slippers were on his feet, her knitted scarf 
clung softly round his neck. And Asha, 
adorned forhim by Binodini’s skilful hands, 
like the Ganges and Jumna after their con- 
fluence, represented alike in the beauty and 
in the joy of her presence the union of both 
the friends ! 

Vihari was no longer the favourite as of 
yore—his presence had ceased to be requisi- 
tioned. On a Saturday Vihari wrote to 
say that on the morrow he would like to 
come round and join them in tasting some- 
thing cooked by mother. Mahendra, in 
nervous dread of his Sunday being utterly 
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apa for him, hurriedly wrote back to say 
thatan urgent engagement would be taking 
him elsewhere. 

Nevertheless Vihari stepped round after 
his mid-day meal to inquire after the family. 
Hearing fromaservant that Mahendra had 
not left the house at all, he bounded 
up the stairs to Mahendra’s room with his 
usual shouts of ‘‘Dada, Dada.” 

Mahendra, feeling horribly guilty, leant 
back on a bolster saying, “I’ve gota fear- 
ful headache.” 

These words and Mahend-a’s peculiar 
expression made Asha quite nervous, and she 
silently looked towards Binodini for advice. 
Binodini was perfectly aware that nothing 
was the matter, but she said in a tone of 
great concern : “You've been sitting up too 
long, better lie down a bit, I’']] get you 
some eau-de-cologne.”’ 

“Dont trouble,’ said Mahendra, “let it 
But Binodini would not hear of it. She 
bustled about with swift steps, ¢con- 
cocted a mixture of iced water and eau-de- 
cologne, into which she dipped a piece of 
muslin, and handing it toAsha said, ‘Wrap 
this round Mahendra Babu’s head.” 

Mahendra repeatedly protested, “Oh 
don’t trouble about me, please.” He felt, 
however, a secret satisfaction that that 
fellow Vihari should be there to see how 
much was being made of him. 

Vihari, meanwhile, was watching the 
scene almost bursting with pent-up 
laughter. 

Asha, feeling shy and nervous in Vihari’s 
presence, was unable to put the wet cloth 
on properly, and splashed some of the eau- 
de-cologne into Mahendra’s eye. Where- 
upon Binodini took charge ofthe operation 
and deftly arranged the bandage. Asha 
adjusted her veil and busied herself fanning 
Mahendra. 

“Are you feeling a little better, Mahendra 
Babu ?” asked Binodini tenderly. And 
while her voice was at its softest she stole 
a swift glance at Vihari. She found his 
suppressed merriment sparkling forth 
through his eyes, and discovered that he 
was not a person to be easily duped—that 
nothing escaped his observation. 

“TI am afraid, sister Binod,’’ he remarked 
with a smile, “this sort of treatment wilt 
only prolong and not cure the malady!’ .. 

Binodini—“What do we poor womenfolk. 
understand of treatment. Is that what. 
your medical science says ?” 


be 
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Vihari—‘‘Of course it does. My forehead 
is already aching to be treated, but I’m 
afraid the fates have written* that it’s 
gotto get well without it. The writing 
in Dada’s forehead is of different character.” 

Binodini left off moistening the bandage 
and said: “In that case I’d better leave the 
friend to treat his friend.”’ 

Vihari was at heart feeling far from cheer- 
ful. He had been recently immersed in his 
studies, and knew nothing of the tangled 
situation which Mahendra, Asha and Bino- 


* Fate, in Bengal, is supposed to write the child's 
destiny on its forehead shortly after birth.’ 
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dini had created for themselves. To-day he 
saw through Binodini. Binodini also had a 
glimpse of the stuff he was made of. 

There was a note of sharpness in his 
tone as he replied, “Quite right. The friend 
willlook after his friend. I brought the 
headache, I’m taking it away with me. 
Why waste the eau-de-cologne ?” Turning 
to Asha he said: ‘Let me impress on you, 
sister, that prevention is easier as well as 
better than cure.” 

( To be continued ) 


_ Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 


THE HINDU UNIVERSITY: A SUGGESTION 


By RAMANUGRAHA NARAYAN SINHA, M.A., BLL. 


OMETIME back I wrote an article 
headed ‘‘A plea for Instruction through 
the Vernaculars” (The Modern Review, 

May, 1912 ), in the columns of this jour- 
nal. I want in the course of this article to 
supplement some of the ideas expressed in 
that article. 
_ Funds for the proposed Hindu Univer- 
sity are being accumulated by and by, 
though as is the case with every other 
movement, the agitation in connection 
with this university has its seasons of 
slackness and comparative inertness. 
Whatever form the University may take, 
it will decidedly be an element of good, 
for it is my. firm conviction that activity, 
in whatever channel it is directed, is pro- 
ductive of ultimate advantages. It may 
appear paradoxical, but even a base and 
Wicked form of activity eventually brings 
in its train more benefit than inert laziness. 
We Indians are naturally a lot of ‘‘philoso- 
hical” people, and far from having an 
anger. of our activity being misdirected, 
we sadly lack activity. Our sole aim should 
ke fre saber off of ous setharey and 
ourselves to work of any variet 
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_.For these reasons: { repeat that the 
Hindu University’ will be pe element of 
geod, and its promoters, notable among 


whom is Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
are to be warmly thanked and congra- 
tulated, 

The promoters of the scheme are bent 
upon securing for the University a charter 
which will give it the hall-mark of other 
universities and make it a fit engine for 
the turning out of graduates in arts and 
science. They may have as their model the 
MuhammadanUniversity. But ifmere words 
and imitation have no charm, the Hindu 
University can do more good than by 
aspiring to make it an exact counterpart 
of the Muhammadan University. Men 
may be dazzled by the mention of the 
words ‘University’? and “National Uni- 
versity’? and crowds may be sfttracted 
towards the electric lustre shedJ'forth by 
these terms. But the fact remains that un- 
less some clear turn is taken from the 
avowed aims and objects of the existin 
universities, the Hindu University wi 
merely add to their number. What will 
the bare change embodied in having 
additional religious education mean to the 
Hindu University ? For this easy though. 
momentous object, simple and cheap pro- 
visions may be made in-every town of 
importance by having Hindu Student’s 
Associations. And if this is the worth of 
the whole change, in what material res- 
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hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall 

taken even the little that he hath’'—this is, in a 
nutshell, the stern expression of the law governing 
Onr society at present ; and that law has governed 
Society from the very dawn of civilisation. A 
vast amount of specialisation is a necessiry condition 
of social growth; and that process confines some 
men to physical work and some to brain-work. The 
latter naturally get the lion’s share in the product of 
the toils of both, for the same reason that man, by 
his intelligence, gets the most of Nature’s bounties 
in spite of his inferiority in physical strength to many 
other animals. 


We cannot hope to nullify this unequal distribution . 


without destroying the whole. In these days Brain- 

ower is to Body-power what Credit is to Money; 
it immensely increases activity and velocity. Steam- 
engines and electrical machines are merely symbols of 
the enormous power of the Brain. 

An Aristocracy of Brains, therefore, is and will 
continue to be, a necessity in the complex structure 
of modern society. Democracy, in the fullest sense 
of the term, is a mere dream, aesham. The middle 
class, roughly speaking, includes this Aristocracy. 
However that fact, by itself, is not a scrious evil. 
Men, enter into this class, both from above and from 
below. The middle class is so large in extent and has 
such a variety of interests, that its aspirations 

ractically coincide with those of the whole nation. 

hose of its members who are actuated by a spirit of 
philanthropy and_ self-sacrifice, benefit the whole 
nation by their efforts, even those in the direction of 
class-interests. A wave of new ideas first affects the 
middle class and then in course of time it travels down 
to the masses. There is undoubtedly a certain 
amount of conflict between the interests of various 
classes—and pete as an impetus it serves a useful 
purpose in the body politic, as friction does in the 

hysical world—but there is also a greater amount of 
farmony of interests. Thus the various sectarian 
assemblies that have lately sprung up in India produce 
within the spheres of their influence a spirit of caste- 
consciousness ; but in doing it they set up forces for 
education and thus serve a national purpose in 
making men think for themselves. . 

The writer after setting up the absurd theory 
that the ‘rich, learned, idle men of the parasitic 
class’ live on the earnings of the labourers and 
artisans, proceeds to examine the Political, Educa- 
tional and Socio-religious movements in India. 

(i) As to Political movements he maintains that 
the Congress, which is the typical one. has clamoured 
chiefly for Government posts and Council seats, both 
of which represent the aspirations of the middle class. 
He ignores its other demands, like the reduction of 
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the salt-tax and the expansion of irrigation. The 
Congress represents the whole nation and therefore 
it seeks to protect the interests of all classes, from top 
to bottom, It often confines itself to the broader 
issues and the laying down of principles. But its 
feeders, the Provincial Conferences, restrict themselves 
to matters of local interest, most of which pertain to 
agriculturists. Railway  cxpansion, Irrigation, 
protection from the oppression of the subordinate 
Revenue staff, Temperance, Free primary education— 
these are the most important matters with which they 
deal, though the members of these conferences belong 
mostly to the middle class. It is the middle class 
men who attend to improvement in agriculture and 
help the holding of agricultural demonstrations, 

(ii) As for Educational improvements the writer 
says the Dayanand College and the Fergusson College 
exist for the middle class and enable the poor boys of 
that class to find a means of living. He would have 
them impart primary education in villages or move 
as preachers like the saints of old. Now every reason- 
able man will admit that a highly trained body of men 
should impart the highest education they are capable 
of, and to the greatest number of men in order to give 
the most of the life in them; the modest work of 
village-school instruction is for humbler but equally 
noble men. The higher education imparted to the 
middie class boys will, in time, produce village 
workers in the field of education. The Depressed 
Classes Mission, the Seva Sadan and the Social Ser- 
vice League are examples of philanthropic work that 
is being done by the middle class for giving light and 
relief to the illiterate and the afflicted, particularly 
among the poor. 

(iii) As for Socio-religious movements the writer 
says that the female education propaganda and the 
various Samajas represent the intellectual necds of the . 
middle class. Surely to a great extent they do. But 
we should remember that every movement for 
picerer is a gain to the whole nation, however small 
be the sphere it finds for work ; it is sure to expand 
in scope in the fulness of time and to set up sym- 
pathetic currents all around, often imperceptible 
though they he. Thus the wave of female education 
has reached even the so-called ‘backward’ classes. 

In conclusion I would request the writer not to 
minimise the work of upheaval done by sincere and 
earnest men in advocating a spirit of sympathy and 
brotherly love towards the illiterate and the poor, to 
remember that sectarianism is the first step towards 
national unity and is a useful factor of national 
activity and to remember also that the Aristocracy of 
brains is an inevitable though perhaps regrettable 
necessity in the organic structure of human Society, 
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EYESORE 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


XVI 
HIS won’t do at all,” thought Vihari, 
“T must take a hand in this affair, 
None of them want me, I know— 
still I must be there.” 
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Without waiting to be asked or wel- 
comed Vihari made his plans to-cut in 
through Mahendra’s guard. “Look ‘ede, 
sister Binod,” said he, “This is a fellow 
whom his mother has spoilt, whom his 
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friend has spoilt, and whom his wife is 
still spoiling; don’t follow suit, I pray 
you, but try some new diversion!” 

Mahendra.—‘‘That is to say—?” 

Vihari.—‘‘That is to say me for instance, 
whom no one else has ever deigned to 
look at.” 

Mahendra.—“‘So you want to be spoilt, 
eh, friend Vihari! That’s not such an easy 
matter,—a mere petition is not enough.” 

“The capacity to be spoilt must also be 
there, Vihari Babu,” laughed Binodini. 

Vihari.—‘‘Couldn’t the skill of the 
operator make up for the patient’s 
fiinge Dotry the experiment, won't 

ou ” 
z Binodini.~-‘‘You mustn’t'be so deter- 
mined, you should simply resign yourself. 
What say you, my Eyesore? Won’t you 
try your hand on friend Vihari ?”’ 

Asha pushed Binodini away with the 
tips of her fingers. Vihari likewise refused 
to pursue this suggestion. ; 

It had not escaped Binodini how 
sensitive Vihari was to being chaffed about 
Asha. It riled her that he should respect 
Asha and treat herself lightly. ‘(This 
cunning mendicant,’’ said she to Asha, 
‘Gs really begging for your favour through 
me, Grant him at least something, my 
dear !”” 

Asha felt really annoyed. 

Vihari got red in the face but, recovering 
himself in a moment, said with a smile: ‘So 
I’m to be put off with a draft while Dada 
gets all the cash?” 

Mahendra in his turn, was annoyed. 
Plain speaking was hardly compatible with 
a romantic situation. He replied with 
some acerbity: “My dear Vihari, your 
Dada does not trade in these things. He 
is quite satisfied with what he has.” | 

“He may not want to,” Vihari’rejoined, 
“but he is one of those lucky people 
towards whom trade-winds have a way 
of blowing.” ; 

“And which way does the wind blow 
with you, friend Vihari, who have nothing 
of your own!’—Bincdini nudged Asha, 
her eyes sparkling mischief the while. 

Asha indignantly left the room. : 

Vihari felt himself worsted and main- 
tained an angry silence. He was on the 
point of rising to go when Binodini went 
out of the room with a parting shot: 
“Don’t despair, Vihari Babu, I'll go and 
send my Eyesore back.” 

With Binodini’s departure Mahendra’s 
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irritation came to a head. Seeing the 
gloom settling on his countenance Vihari 
could stand it no longer and blurted out: 
“If you want to spoil your own life, Dada, 

ou’re welcome. That’s a thing you've 
heen consistently trying to do. But 
don’t ruin the life of the pure-souled 
simple-hearted girl who is so_trustfully 
clinging to you.” Vihari’s voice choked 
with emotion. 

“J don’t understand a word of what 
you are saying,’ replied Mahendra, 
sullenly, ‘‘will you leave off speaking in 
riddles and talk plainly ?”’ 

“Pil put it qe platity®? said Vihari. 
“Binodini is deliberately luring you into 
the path of sin, and you, like a fool, are 
blindly following her lead.” 

“That’s a lie,’ shouted Mahendra ina 
towering rage. “If you are capable of 
harbouring such unworthy suspicions you 
an fitto come into the inner apartments* 
at all.” 

At this juncture Binodini re-entered 
with a little collation of sweetmeats 
arranged on a metal salver, which she 
placed before Vihari with a smile. 

“Why this feast?’ exclaimed Vihari, 
“I’m afraid I have no appetite.” 

“No excuses please,” said Binodini. ‘You 
must refresh yourself before you leave.” 

“So my petition is granted, the spoiling 
has begun!” 

Binodini’s smile was full of meaning as 
she rephed : “You have a claim as the friend 
of the family. Where there’s a right wh 
beg ? Youcan insist on being made muc 
of.”’—“Isn’t that so, Mahendra Babu ?” 

Mahendra was speechless. 

Binodini.—‘‘You’re not doing any justice 
to the sweets, Vihari Babu ; are you bash- 
ful or is it a protest ? Shall Il ask someone 
else to come in ?” 

Vihari.—‘No more, thank you, I’ve had 
enough !” 

Binodini.—‘‘Still sarcastic ? 
getting even with you! 
can’t stop your mouth.” 

That night when Asha spoke out her 
resentment at Vihari’s ways, Mahendra 
did not as usual laugh it away, but hearti- 
ly joined in. 

The very next morning Mahendra went. 
off to Vihari’s lodgings and said: “Look 


’ 


There’s no 
My poor sweets 


_ * The woman's part of the house. Relatives and 
intimate friends of the family are the only men who 
have access to it. 
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here, Vihari, you mustn’t forget that 
Binodini isn’t quite one of the family. 1 
suspect she doesn’t relish the familiarity of 
your coming into her presence.”’ 

“Oh indeed !’ said Vihari. “In that case 
it’s certainly not the thing todo. If she 
doesn’t like it, why need I go ?”' . 

Mahendra felt greatly relieved. He was 
afraid of Vihari, and had not expected that 
this trying interview would pass off so 
ce 
That very day Vihari turned up in the 
inner apartments of Mahendra’s house and 
said to Binodini : ‘Sister Binod, you must 
forgive me.” 

inodini.—‘‘What for, Vihari Babu ?” 

Vihari.—‘‘Mahendra tells me you are 
annoyed at the liberty I’ve been taking, so 
I'm here to ask your forgiveness before 
finally ceasing my visits.’ 

“Nonsense, Vihari Babu, why should 
you stay away because of a bird of passage 
like me? I’d never have come to this 
house had I known it would lead to all 
this trouble ;”) with which Binodini went 
off with troubled mien, asif to hide her 
tears. 

It flashed across Vihari that perhaps he 
had been hasty in suspecting Binodini and 
had wronged the poor girl. 

That evening Rajlakshmi came to Ma- 
hendra in great dismay. ‘“Mahin,”’ she 
cried, “Bipin’s widow insists on going back 
home.” 

“Why, mother ?” 
“what’s wrong here ?” 

Rajlakshmii—‘Nothing, but she says 
people may begin to talk if a young 
widow like her goes on staying with 
another family.” 

Mahendra was hurt. ‘So we are stran- 
gers after all!’ hesaid, and he glared at 
Vihari who was seated in the room. 

“T must have let fall something savour- 
ing of a reflection on rer, which has wound- 
ed Binodini,’”’ thought the repentant Vihari. 

Both husband and wife madea regular 
onslaught on Binodini. “So we are only 
strangers, my dear!" said one. ‘After all 
this time we are nothing,to you,” added 
the other. 

‘Would you keep me captive for ever ?”’ 
sighed Binodini. 

“Dare we hope so much ?” asked Ma- 
hendra. “Then why did you steal away 
our hearts,’ wailed Asha. 

Nothing was settled that day. ‘‘No, my 
friends,” said Binodini firmly, ‘why prolong 


asked Mahendra, 
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the agony ?—staying on would only make 
the wrench harder ;” atthe conclusion of 
which speech she threw a heart-broken 
glance at Mahendra. fe 

The next day Vihari came and said: 
“Why are you talking of leaving, sister 
Binod, is it a punishment for any crime of 
mine ?”’ y 

Turning away her face to hide her emo- 
tion Binodini replied : ‘Why your crime ? 
‘Tis my fate !” 

“If you go, 
said Vihari. 

Binodini looked at Vihari with mournful 
pleading eyes as she asked : “Do you really 
think I ought to stay, tell me truly ra 

Vihari was in a dilemma. How could he 
say that she really ought to? “Ofcourse 
I know you must go,” he said at length, 
“but what’s the harm in staying on just 
for a while ?”’ x 

‘If all of you insist on my remaining,” 
said Binodini with downcast eyes, ‘I sup- 
pose I must yield to yourentreaties. But 
I tell you, you are not doing right.”’ And 
from beneath her long eyelashes big tear- 
drops coursed down her cheeks, 

These silent tears were too much for 
Vihari. ‘“You’ve won everynody’s heart in 
the short time you've been here, that’s why 
nobody wants to let you go,” said he con- 
solingly. ‘‘Who’d willingly part with a 
treasure ?”’ 

After that Binodini did not again broach 
the subject of her departure. 


XVIT 


With the idea of removing all traces of 
the recent unpleasantness Mahendra sug- 
gested: ‘‘Let’s have a picnic next Sunday 
at the Dum-dum Villa*.”’ 

Asha’s enthusiasm was unbounded ; but 
Binodini would not be persuaded. Where- 
upon both Mahendra and Asha were 
bitterly disappointed. Binodini is getting 
more and more distant, thought they. — 

When in the evening Vihari turned up 
as usual, Binodini appeale’ to him: “Is 
this fair, Vihari Babu? Both of them are 
angry with me because I refuse to intrude 
on their picnic in the Dum-dum Villa.” 

“I can’t blame them,’ replied Vihari, “I 
wouldn’t wish my worst enemy the sort 


I'll never forgive myself,” 


* Those citizens of Calcutta who can sfford:: it 
often have a villa (lit. a garden-house) in its precincts, 
which is used for purpotes of occasional relaxation, 
aud change. A Bengali picnic implies pot tusk eooked 
al fresco, 
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of pins they'd have if left to themselves 


without you!” . 

. Binodini.—‘Why not join us Vihari 

Babu? If you come, I'll go too.” 
Vihari.—“Splendid ! But ‘tis for the 


master to command. What says the master 
of the house ?”’ 

Both mastér and mistress felt aggrieved 
that Vihari should have met with better 
success than they. Mahendra lost half his 
interest in the idea at the prospect of 
Vihari's company. He had consistently 
tried to impress on his friend that Binodini 
resented his presence. After this there 
would be no holding Vihari back. 

“Good idea. Why not ?” replied Mahendra 
without enthusiasm. “But look here, Vihari, 
you always do make such a fuss wherever 
you go. You'll be gathering all the village 
boys round ws, or picking a quarrel with 
some drunken soldier, for all we know.” 

“That’s what makes the world so inter- 
esting, you never know what you’re likely 
to bein for next,” replied Vihari, with a 
smile at Mahendra’sill-concealed unwilling- 
ness to have him.—‘‘We must be starting 
early, Sister Binod; [’ll turn up in good 
time.” 

Early on Sunday morning a_ hackney 
carriage ofthe inferior class had been en- 
gaged tor the servants and things, and one 
of the superior class for the family. Vihari 
poe made his appearance with a 

ig hamper. 

“What on earth is that for?’ complained 
Mahendra. ‘“There’s no more room in the 
servant’s carriage,”’ 

. “Don’t worry yourself, Dada,” 
‘Nihari, “UII see to all that.” 

Binodini and Asha. stepped into their 
carriage. Mahendra hesitated, not quite 
certain what to do about Vihari. Vihari 
solved the problem by hoisting his hamper 
.on tothe roof of the carriage and himself 
-mounting the coach box.* 

Mahendra breathed a sigh of relief. 
Vihari was quite capable, he had feared, 
of offering to come inside with them. 

_ Binodini was concerned: “I hope Vihari 
Rabu is quite safe up there,” she exclaimed. 
This reached Vihari, who replied, “Don’t 


said 


__ * The Bengal hackney carriage hay room for four 
‘inside, “The eg is.in the nice adjustments which 
ate feqileed in different situations, with regard to 
priragarind oo treated 28, but ectually are 
. ‘ mity, where ladies of the house 
eetibeeerach nT aeines 
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trouble about me. The falling-down-in-a- 
swoon business is not in my line,”’ i 

“If you’re feeling so anxious about him,” 
said Mahendra after the carriage had start- 
ed, “let me go up and send Vihariin.” 

Asha took him seriously, and nervously 
clutching the end of his muslin scarf said, 
“No, no, you shan’t do anything of the 
kind!” 

“You're not used to roughing it,” slyly 
added Binodini, “why take the risk ?”’ 

“Risk !’’ exclaimed Mahendra excitedly, 
“vou think I’m clumsy enough to fall off ?” 
And he rose from his seat as though to 
jump out of the carriage. 

“Talk of Vihari Babu making a fuss !” 
remarked Binodini caustically.““Who's mak. 
ing a fuss now ?” 

Mahendra sulked the whole way to 
.Dum-dum. At last they arrived at the villa. 
The servant’s party, which had started 
long before their’s, had not yet turned up. 

It was a delicious autumn morning. Tne 
dew had just dried in the rays of the sun, 
and the washed foliage was glistening in 
the clear light. The walk under the row 
of Sephali trees against the garden wall 
was carpeted and perfumed with the 
scattered blossoms.* 

Asha, freed from the bondage of brick and 
mortar, frisked about like a wild gazelle. 
With Binodini she gathered heaps of the 
strewn flowers, picked and ate custard 
apples off the trees, and then the two 
friends indulged in a prolonged bath in 
the little artificial lake. The artless merri- 
ment of the girls seemed to infect and 
gladden the rustling leaves and waving 
blossoms, the changing lights and shadows 
of the groves, and the rippling wavelets. 

They returned to the house after their 
bath to find that the servants had not yet 
arrived. Mahendra was lolling on an easy 
chair in the verandah with a far from 
cheerful countenance, apparently studying 
a shop catalogue. 


“Where is Vihari Babu ?” inquired 
Binodini. 

“I don’t know,” was Mahendra’s laconic 
reply. 


Binodini.—-‘Let's go and look for him.” 
Mahendra.—‘‘There’s no fear of his 


* The Sephali flower has snow-white petals with a 
brilliant orange stem and a sweet and powerful scent. 
The flower drops off the calyx as soon as full-blown, 
and rentains sweet and fresh for a considerable time 
after falling on the ground. 
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getting stolen. We'll find him without the 
trouble of looking for him.” 

- Binodini.—‘But he may be anxiously 
wondering what’s happened to your preci- 
ous self! Let's go and relieve his mind.” 

There was a huge Banyan tree near the 
jake with a masonry platform round its 
trunk. Here Vihari had unpacked his 
hamper and was found boiling a kettle 
over an Oil stove. He welcomed his guests, 
seated them onthe raised platform, and 
handed them cups of tea and helps of 
sweetmeats on little metal saucers. 

“It’s a mercy Vihari Babu thought of 
bringing his hamper,” said Binodini, “or 
what would have become of Mahin Babu 
without his morning tea ?” 

Mahendra felt the tea to be a god-send, 
nevertheless he said : ‘“Vihari always will 
overdo things. Wecome for a rough-and- 
tumble picnic, but he needs must bring 
along all the home comforts. That spoils 
‘all the fun.”’ 

“Pass back the cup then,” laughed 
-Vihari, ‘I won’t stand in the way of your 
‘enjoying as much empty fun as you like.” 

It was getting late, yet there was no 
sign of the servants. All sorts of materials 
for a feast began to come out of Vihari’s 
hamper ; rice, pulses and vegetables, and 
various cooking spices put up in little 
bottles. 

“You put us to shame, Vihari Babu,” 

said Binodini in unaffected admiration ; 
“your house has no mistress, yet how did 
-you learn all this ?”’ 
. “Sheer necessity taught me,’’said Vihari. 
“IfI don’t look after myself there’s nobody 
else to do it.’’Vihari said this in the lightest 
possible manner, but Binodini’s grave eyes 
showered pity upon him. 

Then Vihari and Binodini set to work 
at the cooking. Asha feebly and hesita- 
tingly offered to help, but Vihari would 
not lether. The lazy Mahendra made no 
offer at all but, with his back against the 
trunk of the Banyan tree, and one leg 
crossed over the other, he sat watching the 
ance of the sunbeams on the quivering 
leaves. 

When the cooking was nearly done, 
Binodini said: ‘It’s not likely, Mahin 
Babu, that you'll be able to finish counting 
the leaves. Hadn’t you better go and have 
your bath?” By this time the servants 
had arrived. There had been a_break- 
down on the way which had detained them. 
It was past noon, 
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After the meal somebody proposed 
a game of cards under the tree. But 
Mahendra would not give ear to the sug- 
gestion, and dozed off in the shade. Asha 
retired imto the house for her siesta. 
Binodini with a touch at the upper fold of 
her Sari, as if to pull it cver into a veil, 
said ; “‘I’d better be going in too.” 

“What d’you want to go inside for?” 
objected Vihari. ‘“Let’s have a chat. Tell 
me all about your village home.”’ 

The hot afternoon breeze every now and 
then rustled through the leaves, and a_koil 
cooed out of the thicket which fringed the 
lake. Binodini went on with the story of 
her childhood, of her father and mother, of 
her playmates. And as she became absorb- 
ed in her recital, her half-drawn veil 
slipped off unperceived, and the aggressive 
glow of youth which generally gleamed from 
her countenance was toned down by 
these reminiscences of her early days. And 
when the keen ironical glance, which 
usually roused such misgivings in the 
mind of the wary Vihari, came so strangely 
softened through the long dark moist 
eyelashes, he seemed to behold before him 
quite a different person. In the centre of 
the halo of her outward brilliance a heart 
honeyed with true feeling could still be 
discerned, her womanhood had not yet 
been scorched to the core by the arid 
frivolity on the surface. “Binodini may 
look hke a light-minded girl,” thought 
Vihari, ‘but I seem to catch a glimpse of 
the vestal virgin within.”” He sighed as 
he realised how little human beings could 
know even of themselves, and how the 
immediate circumstances brought out one 
particular aspect of a character which to 
the world at large appeared for the time 
to represent the whole personality. 

He would not let Binodini’s story come 
to an end, but kept it going with his 
questions. Binodini had never found such 
a sympathetic listener to the tale of her 
childhood’s recollections, nor had she éver 
talked so intimately with one of the 
opposite sex. To-day the overflow of her 
natural feelings which accompanied her 
simple unaffected narration had on. her 
mind the cleansing effect of a bath in a 
sacred stream. aon Bh aed 

It was five o’clock before Mahendra 
slept off the ss et of his untimely awaken- 
ing. ‘“‘Let’s be off !” he said grumpily. 

“Would it matter if we waited till the 
cool of the evening ?” suggested Binodini. 


EYESORE 


- “No, no,” Mahendra insisted. ‘“D’you 
want us to fall into the hands of drunken 
soldiers ?”’ 

It got dark before the things could be 
gathered together and packed up. Mean- 
while the servants came and reported 
that th: carriage had been command- 
eered by some soldiers and driven off to the 
railway station. So a man had to be sent 
off to fetch another. 

“What a miserably mis-spent day !” 
thought the disgusted Mahendra. He could 
hardly keep his irritation to himself. 

The moon struggled up out of the fringe 
of trees on the horizon, and mounted to the 
clear sky above. The silent, motionless 

arden became chequered all, over with 
light and shade. Binodini in the midst of 
this magical beauty seemed to find in her- 
self anentirely newcreature. And there was 
no trace of affectation in the affectionate 
embrace with which she put her arms round 
Asha under the shade ofthe trees. Asha 
saw the tears in her eyes, and, greatly pain- 
ed, asked: ‘What is it, Eyesore, dear, 
why do you weep ?” 

“It’s nothing, dear,” replied Binodini, “I 
an so happy ; it has been such a wonderful 

a ’ 


“What makes you think so much of it ?”’ 
asked Asha. 

“T feel as if I have dicd and come to an- 
other world,” said Binodini, “where cvery- 
thing may yet be mine !” 

Phe mystified Asha could not under- 
stand. The allusion to death shocked her, 
and she said reprovingly : “Don’t talk of 
such ominous things, my dear!” 

A carriage arrived at last. Vihari again 
got on the coach box. Binodini silently 
gazed out into the night, and the shadows 
of the trees, standing sentinel in the moon- 
light, passed in procession before her gaze. 
Asha fellasleep inher corner of the car- 
riage. Mahendra wasdeep in the blues 
during the whole of the long journey. 


_ XVI 


_ After that trying day of the picnic Ma- 
hendra. was anxious to make an attempt 
to re-conquer Binodini. But the very next 
day Rajlakshmi was down with influenza. 
The malady was not serious; but she be- 
came very weak and sufféred considerably. 
Binodini devoted herself to nursing her day 
and night. r 

-* “Ef you go on like this you'll get ill your- 
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self,’ said Mahendra ; “Jet me engage some 
one to look after mother,” 

“Don’t you worry, Dada,” said Vihari ; 
“Jet her go on with what she considers her, 
duty. No one else can do it half so well.” ; 

Mahendra would be constantly coming 
to the invalid’s room. But  Binodini 
could not bear to see him fussing about 
where he was of no use. ‘How are you 
improving matters by sitting here!” she 
had to tell him more thanonce, ‘Why 
needlessly miss your college?” 

Binodini felt a certain pride and satisfac- 
tion in having Mahendra at her feet. 
But when Binodini took up any duty, 
she had no thought for.anything else, and 
she could not brook this spectacle 
of Mahendra’s hankering heart displayed 
beside his mother’s sick-bed—it revolted 
her. 

Vihari would now and then come to 
inyuire after Rajlakshmi. Whenever he 
entered the room he could tell at a glance 
if anything was amiss, and after quietly 
setting it right he would slip out. Binodini 
felt that her nursing had earned her 
Vihari's respect, and at his visits she some- 
how felt rewarded. 

Smarting under his rebuff, Mahendra 
threw himself into his college work. And 
while this did not improve his temper, he 
was further exasperated by the change 
that had come over the household arrange. . 
ments. His meals were not ready in 
time, the coachman was occasionally 
not to be found, the holes in his socks 
grew bigger and bigger. He had come 
to know the comfort of finding everything 
ready in its place when wanted, and 
Asha’s innate inability no longer appeared 
a matter for indulgent amusement. : 

“How often have I told you, Chuni,’”’ he 
broke out one day, ‘‘to have the studs 
put in my shirt while I am bathing, and my 
college suit laid out. Why is it I never find. 
them ready and get delayed cvery morn- 
ing after my bath!” 

“TY told the boy about it,” faltered Asha, 
greatly abashed. 

“Told the boy, did you? What would 
have been the harm if you had seen to it 
yourself? One never gets any heip from 
you at all!’’- 

This was athunderbolt for Asha. She 
had. never been spoken to so sharply. 
But it did not occur to her to reply “It is 
you who stood inthe way of my learning. 
how to. help !”” She had always blamed hes 
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own stupidity and want of aptitude. 
And even when Mahendra had once so 
far forgotten himself as to compare ‘her 
unfavourably with Binodini and say tn- 
kind things, she had accepted his rebuke in 
all humility. 

Asha would  restlessly hover near 
about her mother-in-law’s room, and some- 
times timidly linger in the doorway. She 
did so want to feel that she was of some 
use in the house, to show that she could 
do something, but no one seemed to want 
her assistance. She knew not how to 
express herself in work, how to claim her 
place in the household ; her diffidence kept 

er wandering on its outskirts. Some 
undefined pain in her inmost being seemed 
to be growing more and more acute 
everyday, but she could not tell what her 
sorrow was, nor what it was she feared. She 
felt that she was spoiling the whole fabric 
of her life, but how that fabric had grown 
round her, what made it crumble at her 
touch, how it was to be made whole 
again, she had no idea. At times she felt 
she wanted to wail out aloud: “How 
useless, how unworthy, how incompar- 
ably stupid am I!” 

Tn byegone days how happily the time 
had passed when Mahendra and Asha 
were together in a corner of their room, 
sometimes in talk, sometimes in silence. 
Now-a-days, in  Binodini’s absence, 
Mahendra could not find a word to sa 
when alone with Asha, while the silence 
made him feel awkward. 

One day seeing the servant-boy carry. 
ing a letter, Mahendra asked him : “Whose 
Jetter is that ?” 

“Vihari Babu’s.” 

“Who gave it you ?” 

“The young mistress—’’ 
Binodini). 

‘‘Let’s see!’ said Mahendra as he took 
it from his hand. He felt strongly tempted 
to tear open the cover and read it, but 
after turning it over and over he tossed 
it back to the boy. 

Had: he opened the letter he would 
have found in it: ‘Pishima will not take 
her barley-water. Mav I try her with 

ruel instead?’ Binodini never asked 
ahendra’s advice about the invalid’s 
requirements—her reliance was on Vihari. 

After pacing the verandah fora while 
Mahendra went into his room, and as he 
ais so a picture, hanging crooked with one 
of the supporting strings giving way, 


(meaning 
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caught his eye. “You never notice any 
thing,” he flared up at Asha, ‘and that’s 
why everything is going to rack and ruin.” 
The flowers that Binodini had brought 
from the Dam-dum picnic and placed 
in a little metal vase, had faded away, 
but were still there. Any other day 
Mahendra would not have been troubled 
by such a trifle, to-day he was furious. 
“These must remain as they are till 
Binodini comes to throw them away, 1 
suppose !” he sneered as he flung the vase 
with the flowers out on to the landing 
whence it rolled clanging down the stairs. 

“Why is not Asha all I want her to be ?’ 
“Why cannot Asha do things as I should 
like them to be done?” ‘Why does not 
Asha keep me straight in the path of 
wedded life; why will her defects and 
weaknesses distract me away from it?” 
These were the grievances which were 
tossing about in his mind. 

When he came to himself and glanced 
at Asha, he found her standing dazed; 
clutching the bed-post, with ashen face 
and trembling lips. As he looked up, shé 
fled from the room. Mahendra slowly 
went out and brought back the vase. He 
then dropped into the chair at his desk 
in the corner, and sat there long, his elbows 
on the table, his face hidden in his hands. 

It grew dark, the lamps were lit, but 
Asha came not. Mahendra began to 
rapidly walk up and down the terrace. 
It struck nine, a silence as of midnight 
descended on. Mahendra’s deserted room— 
yet Asha had not come. 

At last Mahendra sent for her; and with 
hesitating steps she came upstairs and stood 
at the doorway leading to the terrace. 
Mahendra went up to her and drew her to 
his bosom—and in a moment her pent-up 
tears flooded her husband’s breast—it seem- 
ed as ifshe would never get done, as if her 
sobs would break out of her in one great 
cry. Mahendra kissed her hair and -kept 
her held close to him, as the silent stars 
looked on. 

When they had retired, Mahendra sit- 
ting on the bed, said: “It’s my turn to be 
on night-duty at the hospital, so fora time 
I must take some rooms near the college.” 

“Still so angry with me,” thought Asha, 
“that he ‘heeds must go away? So 
incorrigible am I that my hushand is 
driven out of the house. Oh, why att 
not dead !” fe 

But there was nothing of anger in 
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Mahendra’s demeanour. He again drew 
Asha’s face on to his breast and lightly 

sed his finger through her hair loosen- 
ing it as he.did so. When Mahendra had 
done this before, Asha had objected. To-day 
she nestled closer to him thrilled with 
gladness at his touch. Suddenly she felt a 
tear drop on her forehead, and Mahendra 
in a choking voice called : ‘‘Chuni !” 

Asha made no reply but silently pressed 
his hand with her soft fingers. 

“T have -been in the wrong,” 
Mahendra, ‘‘forgive me.” 

Asha stopped him by placing her 
flower-petal palm over his mouth. ‘Don’t 
say that !’’ she cried, ‘“‘you’ve done nothing 
wrong, the fault is mine, chide me as you 
would your servant, make me worthy of 
sitting at your feet.”’ 

Before getting out of bed in the morn- 
ing Mahendra said: “Chuni, my jewel, 
I'll always wear you next my heart that 
none else may get past you and enter 
there.” 

Asha, with a firm resolve to make every 
sacrifice for her husband’s sake, nevertheless 
put in one little claim of her own. “You'll 
write to me, won’t you ?”’ she said. 

“You too ?”’ asked Mahendra. 

‘Do I know how to write ?” protested 
Asha. 

“Your writing would be pleasanter 
reading than the est of authors !”’ averred 
Mahendra pulling the little wisp of hair 
straying over her ears. 

“Oh, don’t tease me about my short- 
comings,” Asha pleaded. 

Asha did her best to arrange Mahendra’s 
portmanteau for him before his departure. 
Mahendra’s thick winter clothes refused 
to be folded and accommodated within its 
limits, and what ought to have gone into 
one box filled two; and even then some 
things were left over to be tied up intoa 
separate bundle. Asha was ashamed at 
the result ; but the struggles and disputes 
and laughing recrimination which accom. 
panied the process reminded them of old 
times. For the moment Asha quite forgot 
that the occasion was a parting.* The 
servant boy had several times brought 
word that the carriage was ready, but 
Mahendra paid no. heed, and at ist he 
aan ordered the horse to be unhar- 


said 


.* The parting was as real as if he had gone out of 
ows, for etiquette. would. pert the ladies of the 
Rouge paying any visits to the students’ quarters. 
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It was only after the. morning had 
passed into noon, and noon into evening, 
that, with many a parting admonition 
about not getting ill, and many a reminder 
about regularly writing letters, they 
actually separated. 

Rajlakshmi_ had left her bed a couple of 
days ago. With a thick wrap round 
her she was having a game of cards 
with Binodini. Mahendra entered and 
without glancing at  Binodini said: 
“Mother, I am on night duty at the 
hospital now. It’s not convenient to be 
staying all this way off, so I've taken 
some-rooms near the college. I'm going to 
live there from to-night.” 

Rajlakshmi took this sudden intimation 
ill; and said coldly : ‘Well if it’s standing 
in the way of your work I suppose you 
must go!” 

Though she was really quite con- 
valescent the thought of Mahendra’s 
leaving made her imagine herself ill and 
weak again. ‘‘Will you give me that pillow, 
child,’? she said to Binodini; and, as 
Rajlakshmi fell back on it, Binodini be- 
gan to gently stroke her body with her 
hands. 

Mahendra tried to feel his mother’s pulse, 
but she drew away her hand saying queru- 
lously: “What can the pulse tell? You 
needn't worry about me, I’m all right.” 
And asif witha great effort she turned 
over to the other side. 

Mahendra without a word of leave- 
taking to Binodini, took the dust of his 
mother’s feet and went away. 

“What can be the matter ?” wondered 
Binodini. “Is he angry, or afraid, or only 
showing off? He wants to show me he 
doesn’t care ? Well, let’s see how long he 
can stop away !” 

Binodini also thought she did not care, 
nevertheless she was disturbed in mind. 
She had delighted in gpeding Mahendra 
with many a prick, in keeping him in hand 
with many a bond, and the want of that 
occupation now made her restless. The 
house had lost for her its only excitement. 
Mahendra had lighted in her some flame, 
but she could not teli whether it was envy 
orlove or partly both. “What woman 
‘was ever in such a plight ?” she asked her- 
self with bitter humour. “I know not whe- 
ther I am the hunter or the hunted!’ 
Whatever the real reason may have been, 
she wanted Mahendra, and with heaving 


_ breast kept on repeating to herself : “Where 
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can he go? He must come back! He is 
mine }” 
“ XIX 


After a short while Mahendra, in his new 
lodgings, got a letter in a well-known 
hand. He would not open it in the midst 
of the turmoil of the day, but kept it over 
his heart in his breast pocket. As he was 
passing and repassing from hospital to 
lecture-room and lecture-room to hospital, 
the conceit occurred to him that a dove 
bearing a message of love was nestling at 
his breast. How softly it would coo in 
his ears when awakened later on! 

In the evening when Mahendra was 
alone in his room he lit his lamp and set- 

‘tled himself comfortably in his chair. He 
then brought out the letter warm from his 
body. Fora time he did not open the 
cover but kept looking at the superscrip- 
tion. Heknew there could not be much 
inside. It was not likely that Asha would 
be able to give precise expression to her 
sentiments—he would have to divine her 
tender thoughts from her shaky letters 
and unsteady lines. His name in Asha’s 
childish hand on the envelope made it seem 
to him set to music—the heavenly music 
vibrating from a loving woman's tender 
heart. 

In these few days of separation, the 
weariness of constant intercourse, the irri- 
tation due to petty household worries, had 
completely disappeared from Mahendra’s 
mind, and the happy memories of the days 
of their first love shone brightly in their 

lace, round Asha’s ideal image enshrined 
in their midst. 

Mahendra lingered over the envelope as 
he slowly tore it open, and caressingly 
touched the letter with his lips. The paper 
was fragrant with his favourite scent, 
whi entered his heart like a yearning 
sigh. 

eNiahehdea unfolded theletter and began 
-to read it. But what was this! The 
writing was childish, but not the 
language. The hand was uncertain but not 
the sentiments ! This was the letter : 


Lord of my heart! Why do I remind you by this 
-letter of her whom you went away to forget? Why 
does the creeper which you ruthlessly tore off and 
cast on the ground shamiclessly seek to cling to you 
again ? 

Was it my fault, my beloved, that you once did 
love me? Did Il ever dare to dream that such 
good fortune would be mine ? Whence and why did 
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I come into your life—who ever knew or thought of 
me before ? Had you not smiled on me, had I but 
been allowed to serve you as your handmaid, would 
I have complained or blamed you ? What was it in 
me that attracted you, my beloved, what made you 
raise me so high ? And if out of the cloudless sky 
caine the thander-bolt, why did it not reduce my 
wretched heart tu ashes ? . 

How much have | suffered, how much have I 
pondered cver, in these few days—and yet one thing 
lhave not understood. Need you kave left home on 
my account—could you not have cast me from you 
where you were? Or if that could not be, was there 
no place in the wide world whither I could have 
fled—drifting away as I drifted to you ? 


What letter was this—whose the mes- 
sage ? Mahendra had no doubts on that 
score. He sat rigid and motionless with 
the letter in his hand, like one who is sud- 
denly paralyzed. Pursuing one line as he 
had been with the full furce of his emotion, 
this blow from the opposité direction came 
as a collision which threw him off and 
entirely crumpled him up. 

He read the letter over three times. 
What had been a distant fancy seemed to 
become near and real. The comet which 
had dimly risen on his horizon now 
threatened to spread its flaming tail over 
the whole sky. : 

It was of course Binodini’s. The simple 
Asha had imagined she was writing her 
own letter. Ideas which had never crossed 
her mind seemed to awake in her as she 
wrote to Binodini’s dictation. ‘How 
could Binodini,’’ she thought, ‘‘so clearly 
find out and put into words exactly what 
I was feeling.” Asha felt drawn closer than 
ever to her bosom friend on whom she had 
to depend for the very words which seemed 
to express the pain in her heart—so 
helpless was she ! 

Mahendra left his chair with a frown. 
He was trying to feel angry with Binodini, 
but succeeded only in getting annoyed 
with Asha. ‘What a little silly !” thonght 
he, “how trying a wife for her husband.” 
And to prove the truth of this he sat down 
to read the letter over again. 

He tried to read it as a letter of Asha’s, 
but the language refused to call up for him 
the memory of theartless Asha. A ravishing 
Suspicion bubbled up like wine after the 
first few lines. The tidings of. a love, 
hidden yet revealed, forbidden yet proffer- 
ed, poisonous yet sweet, intoxicated him. 
He felt he wanted to hurt himself with a 
knife to come back to his senses out’ of its 
overpowering influence. He brought his 
fist down witha bang on the table and 
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leapt from his chair saying : “Hang it all, 
I’li burn the letter !” and went over to the 
lamp. But instead of burning it he read it 
over once more. 

The ashes that the servant swept off the 
table the next morning were not those of 
Asha’s letter, but of his numerous abortive 
attempts at writing a reply. 

Another letter duly arrived : 


So you have not replied to my letter ! Itis as well. 
The truth cannot always be told—~but my heart un- 
derstands you. When the devotee offers worship the 
reply comes not in words. Has my offering at least 
found a place at your feet ? 


Mahendra again made an attempt to 
reply. But he had not the skill to a ppeny 
to be writing to Asha, the reply to 
Binodini would obtrude itself. He spent 
the greater part of the night in writing, 
and in tearing up what he had written ; 
and when at last he did manage to finish a 
letter and put it into an envelope, some- 
thing seemed to cut him like the lash of a 
whip when he had to write on it Asha’s 
name. - “You scoundrel !”’ some one seemed 
tosay, “would you betray that trusting 
girl!” He tore it into a hundred bits and 
spent the rest of the night with his face in 
his hands as if trying to hide from himself. 

The third letter : 


Can it be that I have not understood you truly 
—that I have dared too much —that I have been over- 
bold in writing first to you? While you were silent 
I laid bare my heart. But if I have misunderstood 
you, had Ino excuse? If you will look back over the 
past, from the beginning to the end, was it not you 
who made me to understand what I did ? 

However that may be, my only regret is that 
what I have written cannot now be effaced, what 
I have given cannot now be taken back. But 
think not that one who loves can for ever submit to 
disdain. If you do not want my letters, let them be. 
If you will not reply, this is theerd. 


5 s : 

Mahendra could no longer stay away. 
His righteous. indignation impelled him 
homewards. Did Binodini think that it 
was to forget her that he had fled from 
home? He would show her by returning 
at once that she was arrogating too much 
to herself! | nae 

It was at this juncture that Vihari 
came to his rooms.. Mahendra’s inward 
elation was redoubled at the sight of him. 
Many an unspoken suspicion had hitherto 
made him jealous of Vihari. After these 
letters, his jealqusy allayed, he welcomed 
his friend with an extra effusiveness. He 
rose from his chair, slapped him on the 
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back, and pulled him by the hand into a 
seat. 
But Vihari was gloomy to-day. The 
poor fellow must have been to see Binodini 
and met with a rebuff, thought Mahendra. 

“Have you been to our place, of late, 
Vihari?”’ he asked him. 

“That’s where I’m coming from,” replied 
Vihari gravely. 

Mahendra felt somewhat amused at 
Vihari’s plight. ‘Unfortunate Vihari !’’ he 
thought, ‘the love of woman is not for 
him.” And as he passed his hand over 
his breast pocket, the three letters crackled 
inside. ‘How did you find everybody at 
home?” he inquired. 

Vihari did not reply to this, but asked in 
his turn: ‘How is it that you've left home 
to stay here?” 

“Vm constantly on night-duty now-a- 
days ; it’s very inconvenient to be staying 
all that way off.” 

“You’ve had night-duty before, but I’ve 
never seen you leave home.” 

“D’you suspect anything wrong then?” 
asked Mahendra with a laugh. 

“Don’t try to be funny, come along 
home,” said Vihari. 

Though Mahendra was only too eager 
to do so, Vihari’s importunity made him 
delude himself into the opposite _ belief. 
“How can that be, Vihari ?” he said, “I 
might lose one whole year.” 

“Look here, Dada,” said Vihari seriously, 
“I’ve known you since we were children, 
it’s no use trying to play it on me. You 
are doing a great wrong.” 

Boe whom am I wronging, pray, Mr. 

udge ?” 

“What’s become of the heart on which 
you used to pride yourself?” asked Vihari 
with some heat. 

“It’s in hospital at present,’ chaffed 
Mahendra. 

“Oh stopall that, Mahendra,” exclaimed 
Vihari impatiently ; ‘while you are joking 
here, Asha is weeping all over the inner 
and outer appartments of the house.” 

The idea of Asha in tears gave Mahendra 
a bit of a shock. “Why should Asha be 
weeping ?’’ he queried. 

“You .don’t know that,” said Vihari 
bitterly, “and you expect me to know it!” — 

“If you’re angry because your Dada is 
not omniscient you had better blame his 
maker.’”’ Mahendra said this lightly, but he 
was astonished at Vihari’s cmotion. He 
always had an idea that Vihari, was not 
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burdened with the troublesome thing called 
a heart— when had he managed to acquire 
it, he wondered. Could it-have been hom 
the day they had gone together to see the 

n Asha? Poor fellow! Mahendra 
thought of him in terms of commiseration, 
but felt more amused than pained. He 
knew only too well where Asha's heart 
was unalterably fixed. And the thought 
that the prizes for which others were vain- 
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ly longing had of their own -aceord  sur- 
rendered themselves to him, made his breast 
swell with pride, 

“All right,” said he to Vihari. “Let’s go. 


Fetch a carriage, will you ?” 


(To be continued) 


Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE, 


ORAON LIFE 


[. 


Tre STORY OF AN ORAON 
ConvVERT’s LIFE, 


GIVE below the story of the incidents in 
the life of an Oraon convert to Chris- 
tianity, as it was told to me by himself. 

Mangra, alias Gabriel,—the hero and nar- 
rator of the following story,—is a sturdy 
young man of about twenty-five years; 
and, if you set your eyes on him, you 
should think here was a man who would 
not ¢asily flinch under pain, be it physical 
or mental. But when, the other day, at 
my persistent request, he narrated the 
follo ting story of his own life, one could 
detect an occasional drop of tear trickling 
down his swarthy cheeks, and all who 
were at the time present at my office were 
visibly affected. Here is the tale that 
Mangra Oraon told me with many a sigh 
and many a tear:— 


THE MELA OR FAIR, AND THE SiKa- 
RAHINGA, 


“The earliest recollection of my child- 
hood is that of the day when I was being 
taken to a mela or fair several miles away 
from my village. It was a novel experi- 
ence to me—that glorious ride in a bahinga- 
basket —s on the shoulders of my father. 
Up till then I had only been accustomed to 
er gee about on the back of my 
mot and sisters slung in a strip of clot 
folded up somewhat in the form ofa bag 
open at the mouth and at the sides. This 


is, as you know, the orthodox method 
followed by our women-folk in carrying 
their children, But, as for our men, you 
will, I reckon, rarely find one carrying a 
child in that fashion, Our anceStors in 
their wisdom laid down different rules for 
the two sexes as to their methods of carry- 


Returned from School and working at the plough. 
{Mark the difference between the dress of a school- 
returned Oraon and an illiterate rustic Oraon.] 


ing burdens, And so it would be consi- 
dered extremely indecorous—nay, disgrace: 
ful—if a man of our tribe were to z: 
burden on his head as our womenfolk ar 
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and tried to take them away from his 
hand. 

But Mahendra would not let her, and 
replaced them in his pocket saying : ‘I went 
at the call of duty, and you couldn’t 
understand—you doubted me!”’ 

“Forgive me this time, it’ll never happen 
again,” said Asha, tearfully. 

“Never ?”’ insisted Mahendra. 

“Never!” repeated Asha. 

And then Mahendra drew her to him 
and kissed her. : 

“Let me have the letters,”’ said Asha. 
‘Vl tear them up.” 

“Let them be,’’ said Mahendra. 

‘Tis my just punishment that he should 
keep the letters,” thought Asha. 

The episode of the letters set up a sort 
of barrier between Asha and her friend. She 
did not hasten to share with Binudini her 
rapture at her husband’s return—but rather 
scemed to avoid her. This did not escape 
Binodini, who, on the pretext of some work 
or other, kept altogether at a distance. 

“Thisis very strange,’ mused Mahendra. 
“ZT should have thought that Binodini 
would now bring herself a little more 
forward, but it happens to be quite the 
reverse, What then could be the meaning of 
those letters?’ Mahendra’s mind had 
been quite firmly made up — he would 
make no attempt to unravel the mysteries 
of woman’s ways. If Binodini tried to 
come near, he would remain distant, so 
he had decided. He now thought differ- 
ently. ‘This is not right,”’ he said to himself. 
“It’s like admitting that something 
really isthe matter. Why should we seem to 
distrust each other? This strained situa- 
tion must be relieved by talking and 
laughing with Binodini in the old natural 
way.’ 

Said Mahendra to Asha one morning : 
“It seems J have become your friend's 
eyesore! We never get to see her now-a- 
days.” 

“Goodness knows what’s the matter 
with her,” replied Asha unconcernedly. 

On the other hand Rajlakshmi was in 
tears. ‘“‘There’s no keeping Bipin’s widow 
with us any more,”’ she said that after- 
noon. 

Mahendra tried not to show how start- 
led he was, as he asked : ‘‘Why, mother ?” 

‘‘Who knows, my son, but she insists on 
going back. You people don’t know how 
to treat her properly. Why should a 
well-bred girl want-to stay on in a strange 
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house if she’s not made to feel at 
home !” : 
Binodini was in her room hemming a 
bed-sheet. Mahendra, as he went in there, 
called out : ‘Friend Eyesore!”’ — 
Binodini collected herself, and, ‘sitting 
upright, replied: “What is it, Mahendra 
Babu ?”’ 
“() Lord!” he ejaculated. “Since when 
has Mahendra become Babu ?” 
“Then waat am I to call you?” asked 
Binodini, with eyes fixed on her sewing. 
“The same as you do your 7riend—your 
Eyesore.”’ , 
Binodini seemed to be unready with her 
usual repartee and silently went on sewing. 
“Too apt an epithet to serve as a pet- 
name I suppose?” suggested Mahendra. 
Binodini paused a little to cut off a bit of 
thread with her teeth, and then said : “You 
know best, I don’t.” Without waiting for 
a reply she gravely continued: ‘How 1s 
it you have suddenly left your college quar- 
ters?” : 
“How long d’you expect me to goon dis+ 
secting dead bodies ?” returned Mahendra. 
Binodini had to bite off another bit of 
thread, and with it still in her mouth ske 
said : “So you want live bodies now !”’ 
Mahendra had come with the set pur- 
pose of entertaining Binodini with conver- 
sation and badinage in his most natural 
manner. But such a profound seriousness 
seemed to be settling down: on him that 
nothing light by way of reply would come. 
Finding Binodini to-day bent upon main- 
taining a cold distance, Mahendra’s whole 
being seemed to want to get closer, to 
shake down the obstructing barriers by 
main force. Without taking up Binodini’s 
last challenge, he edged nearer and asked : 
“Why are you leaving us, what have we 
done ?” 
Binodini shifted her position, sitting 
a little further back, as she raised her face - 
from her work, and, fixing her glorious eyes 
on Mahendra, said: ‘Each of us has 
our own duties. Was it for anybody’s 
fault that you went off to your college 
rooms? Haven’t I also my place to fill ?”. 
Mahendra could not think ofa fitting 
reply. After a pause he hesitatingly asked : 
‘‘What can be the duties which compel you 
to go ?” Oo 
Binodini’s whole attention was directeg 
to threading her needle. “My conacience 
tells me of my duties,” she replied. “What 
explanation of them can I give to you ?” - 
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Mahendra stared at a distant cocoanut- 
tree top through the window, lost in 
heavy thought. Binodini silently sewed 
on. One could have heard ithe falling of a 
needie. Allof a sudden Mahendra broke 
the silence, so startling Binodini that she 
pricked herself. 

“Will no entreaty of ours persuade you 
to remain ?” he said. . 

“Why all these entreaties?” asked 
Binodini, sucking a drop of blood from her 
pricked finger. “‘What does it matter to 
you whether I go or stay ?” Her voice 
dropped as she said this, and she bent 
lower and lower over her sewing. The short 
winter's day had already grown too dark 
for him to be sure whether or not there 
were tear-drops onthe edge of her eye- 
lashes. 

In a moment Mahendra had taken 
Binodini’s hand in his, and was saying in a 
husky voice: “And if it does matter, will 
you stay ?”’ 

Binodini snatched away her hand, and 
moved further off. Mahendra suddenly 
came to himself. His last remark echoed 
and re-echoed in his ears like a terrible jest. 
He bit his offending tongue, and did not 
utter another word. 

In the silence which ensued Asha entered 
the room. Binodini witha smile, as ifat 
some previous remark of Mahendra’s, said : 
“If you people will insist on making so 
much of me, I must repay you by respect- 
ing your wishes. So I'll remain till you 
turn me out !” ny 

Asha, overjoyed at this triumph of her 
husband’s advocacy, held her friend fast in 
a close embrace. “You've given your word”’ 
she cried. ‘‘Now pledge it three times *— 
I'll stay, ll stay, I'll stay !” 

Binodini repeated it three times after 
her. 

“Oh, my Eyesore !”’ gushed Asha. ‘‘Since 
‘you auld: yield at last why did you make 
us beg so hard ? It serves you right to 
have to surrender to my husband at last!’’ 

‘Well friend Mahendra,” asked Binodini, 
smiling, ‘have I lost, or have I made you 
confess yourself beaten, which is it?” 

Mahendra was dumbfounded. It had 
seemed to him that the whole room was 
reeking with his crime, that just oppro- 
brium had enveloped him body and soul. 
To. now turn with a smile to Asha, to 
coyer his shameful lips with light frivo- 


°) * A mild way of taking an oath. 
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lity, was a performance of which he. was 
utterly incapable. ‘‘It is I who have lost,” 
he said gravely as heleft the room. 

Shortly after Mahendra returned and 
said to Binodint, ‘I ask your pardon.” 

“What is it you've done, friend ?” asked 
Binodini. . 

“We have no right to keep you here by 
force.”’ 

“Where was the force ?" laughed Bino- 
dini. “You were quite affectionate about 
it, is there no difference ?—What say you, 
my Eyesore, is love and force the same 
thing ?” 

Asha was at once on her side. “Of course 
not,” she assented. 

“It’s my good fortune, friend Mahin,” 
continued Binodini, “that you shonld want 
me to remain, that my absence should 
cause you pain.—How many such friends 
can we count in this world, my Eyesore ? 
Iflam lucky enough to find any who 
fecl for ne, is it likely that J should want 
to leave them ?” 

Asha, finding her hushand looking shame- 
faced and at a loss for a reply, flew to 
his rescue with ready sympathy: “Oh my 
Eyesore ! who can ever bandy words with 
you? My husband has already confessed 
defeat, now pray stop!” 

Mahendra hurriedly left the room. 
Vihari had just finished a chat with Raj- 
lakshmi and was coming to look for 
Mahendra. Meeting him just outside the 
door Mahendra broke out with : “‘Vihari, 
old fellow, there’s not a greater scoundrel} 
in the world than I am!" So excited 
was he that his words could be heard 
inside the room. 

Immediately 
Vihari !” 

“Iam coming in a minute, sister Binod,”’ 
replied Vihari. 

“Oh do come in now for a_ second,”’ 
urged Binodini. 

Vihari threw a glance at Asha as he 
entered. He was somewhat mystified to 
find, so far as he could judge through her 
veil, that there was no sign of sorrow or 
depression on her face. 

Asha wanted to get up and go, but 
Binodini held her down. ‘“‘Are you and 
my Eyesore sworn enemies, friend Vihari,”’ 
she said, ‘‘that she should want to leave 
the moment you come ?” 

Asha blushed and pinched Binodini. 

“That’s because I was not made to be 
attractive,” suggested Vihari with a sinile, 


came the call: “Friend 
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*Binodini—‘See, my Eyesore, how tactful 
our friend Vihariis. He lays the blame on 


his maker to avoid questioning your taste. 


It’s your misfortune if you can’t appreciate 
such devotion.” 

Vihari—‘If itearns me your pity, sister 
Binod, I am more than repaid.” 

Binodini—‘Can even the sea make up 
to the chatak* for the absence of rain ?” 

Asha ‘would no longer be restrained. 
She freed herself from Binodini and left the 
room. 

Vihari was also turning to go when 
Binodini said : ‘Can you tell me what’s the 
matter with Mahendra Babu ?”’ 

Vibari sat back startled. “Why, is there 
anything the matter ? ] know nothing.” 

Binodini—I can’t say that I do either, 
but I don’t like it anyway, my friend.” 

Vihari anxiously stared at Binodini 
hoping to hear something further. Binodini, 
however, said nothing more and silently 
went on with her hemming. After waiting 
awhile Vihari asked, “Have you noticed 
anything particular about Dada ?” 

“I don’t know, friend, but somehow 
1 don’t like it,’’ repeated Binodini in an 
ordinary tone of voice. ‘Ido feel soanxious 
for my poor Eyesore.”’ With a sigh she put 
away her work, and made as if she would 
leave the room. 

“Oh do stay a little,” said Vihari taking 
a chair himself. 

Binodini opened the window wider, 
turned up the lamp, and gathering up her 
work, sat down again on the furthest edge 
of the bed. Then she said : ‘Friend Vihari, 
Ym not here for ever, but when I’m 
gone, do look after my Eyesore, see that 
she’s not made unhappy.” And she turned 
away her face, lest her feelings should get 
the better of hex. 

“Sister Binod!’’ exclaimed Vihari in 
alarm, ‘You really mustn’t go. You have 
none of your own to go to, you must 
take on yourself the care of this poor’ true- 
hearted girl. If you desert her I see no 
hope.” 

Binodini—‘You know the ways of the 
world, my friend. How can I stay here 
for ever? What will people say ?” 

Vihari—‘“‘Oh let people say what they will, 
their gossip doesn’t matter. Your soul is far 
above the petty things of this world, you 
alone can protect this helpless innocent 


* The bird which is poetically supposed to live on 
rain-drops or dew. 
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from its cruel touch, Sister, forgive me, at 
first J] knew you not; and like a low-minded 
wretch I allowed myself to harbour unwor- 
thy suspicions against you. Teven went so 
far as to believe that you envied poor Asha 
her happiness;—’tis a sin even to talk about 
all that I imagined. Now that I know 
you to have the soul of an angel 1 couldn’t 
help making this confession and asking 
your forgiveness.” 

Binodini’s whole being was_ thrilled. 
Playing a part as she knew she was, she 
had not the heart, even to herself, to refuse 
Vihari’s offering of praise as not her due. 
She had never received the like from anyone 
before. For the moment she felt as if she 
was really the pure high-souled creature 
of his imagination ; an undefined pity for 
Asha brought the tears to her eyes. She 
did not seek to hide these tears from 
Vihari, they assisted her to keep up her 
self-delusion. 

Vihari, himself overcome at the sight of 
her emotion, abruptly left the room and 
went to Mahendra. He could not even guess 
why his friend had proclaimed himselfa 
scoundrel. He did not find Mahendra in 
his room, and heard he had gone out for 
a stroll. This was very unusual for Mahen- 
dra, who had a horror of strange people 
and strange places, and never left the house 
except with a definite object. Vihari slowly 
wended his way homewards lost in 
thought. 

Binodini brought Asha into her own 
room and, enfolding herin her arms, said 
with brimming eyes :—‘‘Eyesore, my love, 
I am such an unfortunate, such an ill- 
omened creature!” 

Asha was greatly touched, and embrac- 
ing her in turn she lovingly rebuked her 
saying: “Why, my dear,do you say such 
things?” 

Binodini cried on her breast like a child, 
as she replied: “Wherever I go some evil is 
sure to happen—let me go, my dear, let 
me return to the wilderness whence I 
came.” 

Asha put her hand under Binodini’s chin 
and lifted up her tearful face. “Don’t talk 
like that, there’s a datling,” she pleadingly 
urged. “I shan’t be able to live without 
you. What has happened to-day to make 
you think of leaving me?’ en 

Vihari, baffled at not finding Mahendra, 
was burning to contrive another talk with 
Binodini about Mahendra and Asha, to 
find out what had really come between 
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them. So before he had proceeded far 
from. their house he retraced his steps on 
the pretext of leaving a message with 
Binodini to ask Mahendra to dine with 
him next day. As he reached her door, 
and announced himself with his ‘Sister 
Binod!” the sight of the two weeping 
girls locked in one another's embrace sud- 
denly arrested him. 

It struck Asha that Vihari must have 
been saying something nasty to her 
Byespre, which had made her want to go 
away. “He’s not a nice-minded man, this 
Vihari Babu,” thought she. ‘“‘How odious 
of him! She indignantly came away 
from the room. Vihari, with his veneration 
for Binodini heightened by several degrees, 
likewise departed. 

That night Mahendra said to Asha, 
“Chuni, 1 am taking the early passenger 
train to-morrow morning for Benares.” 

Asha’s heart gave a sudden thump as 
she asked—‘“ Why?” 

“It’s such a long time since I’ve seen 
Kaki.” 

Asha felt tertibly ashamed. It was she 
who ought to have thought of this before. 
Absorbed in her own joys and sorrows she 
had clean forgotten her loving Aunt, while 
Mahendra had kept a place in his heart 
for the poor pilgrim in her exile. How 
hard-hearted Asha appeared to herself to be ! 
. “She went away,” continued Mahendra, 
‘leaving to me the one thing she loved in 
this world. I feel as if l cannot remain any 
longer without seeing her—'’’ Mahendra’s 
yoice became choked with emotion and 
with an unspoken prayer he placed his 
tight hand in benediction on Asha's 
forehead. 
.: Asha could not understand this sudden 
overflow of tenderness, though it touched 
her to tears. It reminded her of Binodini’s 
wacalled-for out conte of solicitude this 
very evening. Could there be any connec- 
tion between the two, she wondered. She 
womehow felt it to bea presage of some- 
thing new in her life—was it for good or 
for evil ? 
»- Suddenly she was afraid and drew 
Mahendra to herself in a close embrace. 
-Mahendra could feel the tremor in her, and 
said: “Fear not, Chuni, our good Kaki’s 
/Bleseing is on you, you need have no fear. 
She . home and everything she had in 
this..world, for your sake; no harm can 
home $0. you" . 

Bsha braced herself apand took courage, 
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accepting her husband's benediction as a 
talisman ;and repeatediy taking in imagina- 
tion the dust of her aunt's feet she prayed : 
“Q mother, may your Llessing keep my 
husband from all harm.” 

The next morning Mahendra left with- 
out saying good-bye to Binodini. 

“How virtuous we are!” said Binodini 
to herself, contemptuously. “He does the 
wrong and he flies into a temper with me! 
Let’s see how long this virtue will last !" 

; XXI 

When Mahendra on his return home, 
made over to Asha a token ofher aunt's 
love—a little box to keep her yermilion 
powder* in, she was again moved to tears. 
The infinite patience of that good woman 
under the trials of het own shortecmings 
and her mother-in-latw’s temper came home 
to her as it had never done before. She 
timidly said to her husband: ‘¢ do so want 
to see Kaki once more and beg her forgive- 
ness. Would that be quite impossible ?” 

Mahendra entered into Asha’s feelings, 
and at once gave his consent to her spend- 
ing a little time with her aunt at Benares ; 
but expressed some hesitation at the idea 
of again absenting himself from college 
to accompany her thither. 

“My guardian’s people will be going to 
Benares in a few days,” said Asha. “Would 
it matter if I went with them?” 

Mahendra went to Rajlakshmi and said: 
‘‘Mother, the wife wants to go to Benares 
to see her Aunt.” 

Rajlakshmi was sarcastic. ‘If the 
young mistress wants tu go, [suppose she 
must—so you had better make up your 
mind to take her there.’’ She did not at 
all like the idea of Mahendra again est- 
ablishing relations with his aunt,—that his 
wife should be going to her was still more 
intolerable. 

“YT have my college,’ Mahendra replied, 
“so I can’t take her. She'll go with her 
guardian.” 

“Splendid!” said Rajlakshmi. ‘Her guar- 
dian is a great man, too great to think of 
crossing the threshold of the like of us. 
How grand to be able to go with him!” 

The more Rajlakshmi waxed sarcastic, 


’ * Hindu married women as a part of their daily 
toilette put a little touch of vermilion on their fore- 
heads, in Bengal, at the parting of the hair, as a sign 
of their daily prayer for their husband's welfare. 
Such a present is thus a symbolic way of conveying 
a blessing to the wedded couple. 
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the more determined grew Mahendra, and 
he left her without another word, but with 
a fixed resolve to send Asha to Benares. 

When Vihari came on his usual visit to 
Rajlakshmi she said: ‘“O Vihari, have you 
-heard the news? Our young mistress is 
pleased to go to Benares!"__ 

“How’s that, mother ?” cried Vihari. “Is 
Dada going to absent himself from 
college again ?”’ 

“No, no, why should Mahin go, that’s 
too old-fashioned. Mahin remains, and his 
wife goes with her guardian. We're all 
getting to be sahehs* now-a-days. 

Vihari was troubled in mind, but not 
because of the modern tendency towards 
foreign ways. ‘What can be the metter ?” 
thought he. ‘When Mahendra goes to Ben- 
ares, Asha stays behind. When Mahendra 
returns, Asha is to go. Something serious 
must have happened between them. How 
long can this be allowed to go on? Can’t 
I do something as a friend—must I remain 
always looking on ?” 

Greatly put out at his mother’s attitude 
Mahendra had gone into the room next 
to Binodini’s and was moodily sitting there. 
Binodini had not come to see Mahendra 
since his return, and Asha was in her 
friend’s room trying to persuade the latter 
to come and cheer her husband up. : 

This was where Vihari found Mahendra 
when he came away from Rajlakshmi. “Is 
it settled that sister Asha is going to 
Benares ?”’ he asked. 

“Why shouldn’t it be,—what's to pre- 
vent her ?”” was the reply. 

“Who’s talking of preventing her ?” 
retorted Vihari. “But why this sudden 
fancy ?” 

“A desire to see one’s aunt, a yearning 
for an absent relative, these are fancies to 
which the human mind is sometimes 
subject.” 

“Are you taking her there ?” 

Mahendra at once jumped to the con- 
clusion that Vihari had come to lecture him 
about Asha’s going with her guardian. 
Afraid of not being able to control his 


rising temper, he restricted his reply toa ~ 


brief “No.” c 

Vihari understood Mahendra’s moods, 
and could gauge theextent of his irritation. 
He also knew that Mahendra’s obstinacy 
once roused, there was no getting round 


* In upper Indian languages saheb is used as a 
term of respect. In Bengali it simply designates a 
foreigner, ordinarily an Englishman. 
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him. So he did not pursue the idea of 
Mahendra’s. atcomparrying Asha. ‘Poor 
girl,” he reflected. “If she is going away 
with some pain at heart, perhaps the good 
Binodini’s company may comfort her.” So 


he casually suggested: “Wouldn't it be 


better if sister Binod went along too?” . 
Mahendra’s fury burst. forth. “Speak 
out Vihari!’’he shouted. “Speak out the 
thing that’s in your mind. It’s no use beat- 
ing about the bush with me! I know you 
suspect me to be in love with Binodini ! 
’Tis false, I say. I do not love her! You 
needn’t play the watch-dog to protect me. 
Rather look to yourself! Had your friend- 
ship been pure you'd havelong ago confessed 
to me your real state of mind, and taken 
good care to keep away from your friend’s 
inner apartments. I tell youto your face 
that it’s you who are in love with Asha !” 

Vihari forgot himself tor a moment, like 
one whose tenderest spot is suddenly and 
violently trodden on, and leaping up from 
his seat, his face gone white, he rushed at 
Mahendra. Then, stopping short as he 
recovered himself, he said, bringing out his 
words with a supreme effort : “I go. May 
God forgive you:” and reeled out of the 
room. 

Binodini rushed out from her room 
with the cry ‘Friend Vihari!” and followed 
him down the passage. ; 

Vihari, leaning against the wall, tried 
to smile ashe asked: ‘What is it, Sister 
Binod ?” ; 

“TI will go to Benares with my Eyesore,”’ 
said Binodini. ; 

“No, no, sister,” protested Vihari. “That 
cannot be. Do nothing, I beg: ‘you, 
because of what I said. I am nobody here. 
I don’t want to ‘interfere in’ anything 
belonging to this household,—that only 
makes matters worse. You are an angel 
of mercy, do what you yourself think best. 
Iam going.” - 

Vihari bent low in salutation as he left. 

“Listen to me,’ friend Vihari,” Binodini 
called after him. “Iam no angel. Nobody 
will be the better for your forsaking them. 
Don’t blame me for what may happen 
afterwards.” - 
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Vihari went away. Mahendra remained | 
rooted to his chair. Binodini ‘witha 
fierce piercing glance at. him through the; 
open door went back to her room, w 
Asha was cowering in utter shamie. ‘After 
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the disclosure made by Mahendra that 
Vihari was in love with her, Asha felt she 


could look nobody. in the face. But 
Binodini had no pity. to spare for 
Asha. Had the. latter raised her face 


then, she would have been scared! It 
seemed as if Binodini was about to run 
amok against the world.— So it was a lie, 
indeed!:No ofe loved Binodini! Every- 
body was in love with this silly shamefaced 
wax-doll! 

Mahendra was lost in thought. ‘I 

said it was false—that I did not love 
Rinodini,” he pondered. “That was a harsh 
thing to say. Of course I am not in love 
with her, but to say Ido not love her is 
to put it very cruelly indeed. What woman 
would not feel hurt to hear such a 
thing! When can I get an opportunity of 
telling her. my mind more tactfully, more 
delicately. It would be very wrong to 
leave poor Binodini with such a cruel 
impression.”’ 
.. Mahendra took out the three letters 
froin his box and read them over again. 
That Binodini was in love with him he 
could not doubt. But why, then, had she 
so wildly rushed out after the retreating 
Vihari ? That must have been intended as a 
protest. ‘Since,’ thought he, “I said in 
so many words that I did not love her, 
she .had to take the earliest opportunity 
of appearins .o take back what she had 
written to me. Perhaps her rude dis- 
illusionment about my feelings might 
really turn her heart towards Vihari in 
the end.” 

Mahendra found himself getting so 
anxious that he felt both surprised and 
afraid. What,- he asked himself, if 
Binodini had overheard him ? What harm 
ifthat did result in turning away her 
heart elsewhere? As the boatin a storm 
keeps itself steady. by straining at its 
anchor, so Mahendra jn this time of stress 
tried to hold on all the faster to Asha. 

That night with Asha’s head on his 
breast he asked her : “Chuni, tell me truly 
how much you love me?” 


What a question |—thought Asha. Had 


then the shameful mingling of her name 
with Vihari’s cast any doubts on her 
love? She felt ready to die with shame as 
she pleaded :.‘‘For pity’s sake don’t ask me 
such questions, Tell me rather,” she 
entreated, ‘without keeping anything back, 
heye you ever found my love wanting ?” 

° Mahendra, to extract all the sweetness 
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from her love pressed her further: “Why 
then did you want to go to Benares ?”’ 

“JT don’t want to,” said Asha. ‘I don’t 
want to go anywhere at all!” 

“But you did, you know!” 

‘ “Vou kpow why,” Asha exclaimed, much 
urt. 

“You'd have had such a pleasant time 
with Kaki, away from me.” 

“Never!” cried Asha. ‘’Twas not for 
my happiness that I wanted to go.” 

“I really do think, Chuni,” muttered 
Mahendra, half to himself, “that you'd 
have been much happier married to some- 
body else !”’ 

Asha shrank away from him, and hiding 
her face in the pillow lay stiffas a log. Her 
sobs would no longer be restrained. And 
Mahendra, whilst making — ineffectual 
attempts to console her, felt himself in a 
whirl with a curious mixture of pride, 
pleasure, and qualms of conscience at the 
sensitive single-heartedness of this devoted 
woman. 

Why had not .Vihari repudiated the 
charge so openly brought by Mahendra ?— 
was Binodini’s thought. She would have 
been better pleased, she felt, if he had even 
untruly denied it. Well, it served him 
right, he deserved this blow at Mahen- 
dra’s hands. Why should a man of Vihari’s 
stamp stoop to love Asha at all? It was 
as well that this shock had taken him away 
from her—at this Binodini felt a certain 
relief. 

But then Vihari’s ashy-pale face, as of 
one who had received his death-wound, 
would every now and’ again obtrude itself 
on Binodini in the midst of her work. The 
ministering angel in her wept at the sight, 
She strained that picture of suffering to her 
heart as a mother an ailing child—she could 
not have any rest, she knew, till she could 


see the smile restored to those lips, the 
colour to those cheeks. ; 
After thus absent-mindedly getting 


through her usual duties for some days, 
Binodini could bear it no longer. She 
wrote a letter : 

td 


Friend Vihari,—Ever since I saw your face that 
day, Ihave been’ longing to find you recovered, to 
see you yourself again. When shall I once more 
behold your smile, when again hear your words of 
ready sympathy? Will you write a line tu let me 
know how you are now f—Your sister Binod. 


' She sent a servant of the house with the 
letter t3 Vibari’s lodgings. 
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’ That Mahendra would be capable of 
bringing himself so crudely, so cruelly, to 
talk about Vihari’s being in love with 
Asha, Vihari could never have, imagined 
even in his dreams. In fact he had never 
even allowed Limselftoentertain that possi- 
bility. At first he was simply thunderstruck. 
Then he was beside himself with shame and 
anger. ‘Impossible,’ said he to himself. 
‘“Impertinent, utterly baseless.’’ 

But the thing which had 
been uttered refused to be any longer 
suppressed. The particle of truth in it 
began to grow. The memory of that 
fragrant evening, when the setting sun 
had cast its glow upon the tender face 
of the maiden Asha, at the moment 
when his gaze had been directed thereon, 
as on, something which his melting 
heart had felt to be its very own, con- 
stantly kept coming hack to him. And 
something would clutch at his heart, and 
a pang shoot up to his throat, while he 
lay flat on his little terrace through the 
long night, or was pacing the pavement. in 
front of his lodgings. All that had been 
hidden in Vihari’s mind began to express 
itself ; what had been unknown even to him, 
had sprung into life at Mahendra’s words ; 
the emotion which had been passive now 
refused to be dominated. 

Then he felt that his was the fault. 
“What callhavel to beangry ?” thought he. 
“T should rather beg Mahendra's pardon 
before I part from him for ever. I left him 
that day as ifhe were the guilty one, I the 
judge—I must now make amends by ad- 
mitting that I was to blame.” 

Vihari took it for granted that Asha 
had gone off to Benares. So in the eve- 
ning he hesitatingly made his way to 
Mahendra’s door. Coming across old 
Sadhu, one of the family dependants, he 
accosted him with: “Huilo, Unele Sadhu, 
I haven't been able to turn up for some 
days. How’s the family ?” 

Sadhu intimated that all was well with 


once 


the family. r 


“When did Sister Asha go to Benares?” 
asked Vihari. 7 

“She hasn’t gone, she’s not going,” re- 
plied Sadhu. 

Vihari's first impulse was to hasten 
towards the inner apartments,—his cager- 
ness the greater because it was no longer 
possible for him to rush up the stairs in 
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his old familiar way, with an affectionate 
inquiry here and a bantering remark there, 
at home with everybody as one of the 
family. He was filled with an immense 
longing just once more to greet Rajlakshmi 
as mother, to address the veiled Asha as 
sister. . 

“Why are you waiting, out there, my 
son?” said old Sadhu. “Won't you 
come inside !”” 

Vihari took a few sudden steps into the 
doorway, and then as suddenly retreated, 
Saying : “‘I’m afraid I must.be off, I’ve got 
an engagement,” with which he hurried 
away. That.same night Vihari left Calcutta 
hy the West-bound train. 

The man who had taken Binodini’s letter, 
finding Vihari away, brought it back. 
Mahendra was then in the strip of garden 
in front of the house. ‘‘Whose letter is 
that?” he asked. The messenger told him. 
Mahendra took it away. 

At first his idea was to hand the letter 
to Binodini, witness her guilty flush of 
shame, and then leave her without a word. 
He had no doubt as to Binodini having 
reason to be ashamed of its contents. 
He remembered having intercepted 
another such message to Vihari. 
He felt an overpowering temptation to 
know what was in this letter. He was 
Binodini’s guardian, he argued, and respon- 
sible for her behaviour while she was 
staying with them. How could he allow 
such a suspicious circumstance to remain 
uninvestigated. It certainly would not ‘do 
to allow Binodini to go wrong without 
doing something. 

He opened the little note and read it. 
It was in the spoken language,* and 
clearly came from her heart. After reading 
the letter over and over again Mahendra 
could not decide where Binodini's heart 
really was. “I said I did not love her,” he 
repeated to himself. -“‘So she is trying to 
find consolation elsewhere. Her wounded 
pride must have led her to give up all hopes, 
of me.” ; 

This last idea made it dtfficult for hin: 
to contain himself. He could not bear the 
thought that his momentary silly outburst 
should have lost him the Binodini who 
had come forward to offer ‘herself. 
“If Binodini cherishes a love for me in her 


* Bengali as written’ aud spoken are almost twa 
different languages, The difference is tending to 
become Jess, but is still considerable. ae 
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heart, it will be weil for her,” he thought, 
it will keep her steady. I can trust myself 
—my heart is Asha’s—Binodini need fear 
nothing. from me. But if she allows her 
fancy to wander off elsewhere it may be 
the ruin of her.’’ The only way, Mahendra 
concluded, was for him, without commit- 
ting himself, to get back Binodini’s heart. 

Going into the inner apartments, 
Mahendra found Binodini expectantly 
lingering in the passage. In a mument his 
jealousy flared up. “It’s no use your 
waiting here,” he sneered. ‘‘He'snot com- 
ing. Here's your letter come back!" and he 
flung her the note. 

“Open ?”? queried Binodini. 

But Mahendra had gone. Binodini 
came to the conclusion that Vihari had 
opened and read the letter and returned 
it without replying. The hot blood throb- 
bed through her veins. She sent for the 
man who had taken the letter, but he was 
away on some errand. Like drops 
of oil from a heated lamp, the rage in 
her heart overflowed in burning tears down 
her cheeks. She tore and re-tore the note 
into a thousand bits in her fury—why, oh 
why was there no way of wiping away 
those ink-stains from the past, from the 
present ! 

Like the angry bee which puts its 
sting into anyone crossingits path, Binodini 
felt she wanted to burn up 
household in her wrath. Why was there 
always some obstacle in her way? Was 
she ever destined to fail? If happiness was 
not for her, she would justify her evil 
star by overpowering and bringing down 
to the dust all who had stood in the way of 
her desires, of her success. 
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With the first breath of spring Asha had 
Spread.a mat on the open roof-terrace and 
was sitting there in the evening twilight 
immersed in the serial story of a monthly 
magazine. The hero, returning home 
for the holidays after a long and strenuous 
year, had fallen into the hands of robbers. 
Asha was in a quiver of suspense! The 
unfortunate heroine had just awakened 
from a bad dream and was in tears. Asha 
could not restrain her own! Asha had 
a wery liberal appreciation of magazine 


stories.. Whichever one she was reading. 


appeared to her so charming! She would 
gush over them to Binodini: “Oh Eye- 
sore, nty love, do read this story. It’s so 


the whole. 
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delightful. I've nearly cried my eyes out.” 
But Binodini's critical remarks would 
prove rather a damper for her. 

To-day Asha had determined to get 
Mahendra to read this one. As with moist 
eyes she closed the pages of the magazine, 
Mahendra came up. His expression some- 
what alarmed her, as, with a_ forced 
cheerfulness, he said : ‘‘Who is the fortunate 
creature on whom you are thinking so 
intently all alone up here ?”’ 

Asha forgot all about the hero and 
heroine as she anxiously inquired: “Aren’t 
you feeling well ?” 

“I’m all right,’ said Mahendra. au 

“Then something must be on your mind,’ 
insisted Asha. ‘Do tell me.” 

Mahendra helped himself toa pan* -from 
Asha’s box and said: “ET was thinking what 
along while it is since Kaki has had a 
sight of you. How overjoyed she would 
be if you suddenly paid her a surprise 
visit !” 

Asha gazed expectantly at Mahendra 
without replying. She could not. make 
out why this idea had now occurred to 
him again. 

Finding Asha. silent, Mahendra returned 
to the subject. “Don't you feel you'd like 
to go?” he asked her. 

This was a difficult question. She did 
want to see her aunt, but she did not want 
to leave Mahendra. “Tl go with you 
when your next vacation comes on,” she 
said at last. ' 

Mahendra.—‘“‘I'm afraid 1 won't be 
able to get away even during the vacation. 
I'll have to he gétting ready for my 
examination.” 

Asha.—"Then let it be for the present.” 

Mahendra.—'‘Why let it be? You wanted 
to go, why not do so?” . 

Asha.—‘'No, I'd rather not.” . A) 

Mahendra.—‘‘You were so eager the 
other day, what’s the matter now 7” 

Asha sat still with downcast eyes. 

Mahendra had been wrought up into a 
state of fidgets with his constant contri- 
ving to be left alone to get an opportunity 
for making it up with Binodini. Asha’s 
silence exasperated him. ‘‘Are you seek d 
any suspicion against me in your mind, 
that you dare n’t let me ont of your sight ?”’ 
he snappishly burst out. Asha’s mild and 
accomodating nature suddenly seemed to 
him unbearable. “If she wants to go to her 


* Spices wrapped up iu betcl leaf. 
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aunt,” he thought irritably, “why can't. 
she say so. Why can’t she say ‘you must 


send me there’ instead of this ¥en and 
‘no’ and then getting struck dumb !” 

Mahendra’s sudden outburst astonished 
and frightened Asha. She could not for the 
life of her think of any reply. Why Mahen- 
dra was getting to be so effusive in his 
caresses, So cruel in his ebullitions of tem- 
per, was a growing mystery to her. And the 
more difficult of comprehension did Mahen- 
dra become, the more did her trembling heart 
cling tate to him and try to envelope him 
with its love.—She mistrust him and want 
to keep watch on him! Sbe knew not 
whether this was only a cruel mockery or 
a stern indictment ;- was it to be laughed 
away, or must she swear it baseless ? 

Finding the distracted Asha still silent, 
Mahendra, unable to control himself, rudely 

left her. The last trace of the sunset glow 
faded away from the evening sky, the fleet- 
ing balminess of the early spring gave way 
to a chilly breeze, and yet Asha lay prone 
on her mat on the terrace .° 

’ When late in the night Asha dragged 
herself to their room, she found Mahendra 
had gone to bed without a word to her. 
He must be utterly disgusted with her cal- 
lousness in not being eager to see her loving 
aunt, thought she. As she got into bed she 
clasped his feet and lay there with her head 
against them in mute appeal. Mahendra’s 
heart melted with a tender pity as he tried 
to draw her to his side. But Asha would 
not budge. “If I have done any wrong, 
forgive me,” she supplicated. 

“You have done no wrong, Chuni,” said 
Mahendra remorsefully. “It’s I who am 
a brute and have hurt you undeservedly.”’ 

Asha rained tears on his feet, and 
Mahendra sitting up lifted her to his side. 
When her fit of crying was over she said : 
“It’s not that I don’t long to see Kaki, but 
I can’t bear the idea of leaving you. Pray 
don’t think me heartless.” 

Mahendra tenderly brushed the tears off 
Asha’s cheek. “‘Why should I think ill of 

ou, Chuni ?” said he. “How can I possibly 

annoyed because you can’t bear to leave 
me ? You needn’t go anywhere at all.” 

“No, Pll go to Benares.”’ 

Mahendra.—" Why ?” 

Asha,—Since you have even for a 
moment imagined that I can mistrust you, 
I must go once, if only for a few days. 

Mahendra—I have sinned, and you 
undergo the purification ? 
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__ Asha.—I don’t know about that. I must 
have sinned somehow, or why should these 
horrid ideas cross your mind ? Why should 
I appear to have done things I never even 
dream of ? po Ss 

Mahendra.—That’s because I’m bad 
beyond your dreams. ae 

“Oh don’t,—you shan’t say such things!” 
cried the distressed Asha. “But I really 
must once go to Benares.”’ 

“All right, go if you will,” laughed 
Mahendra. “But what if I goto the bad 
out of your sight !” , 

“You needn’t try to frighten me,” decla- 
red Asha. “Asif I’m worrying myself over 
such an absurd idea!" 

Mahendra.—But you ought to worry. 
If you spoil such a husband through sheer 
carelessness, yours will be all the blame. 

Asha.—I won’t try to fasten the blame 
on you, so you needn’t be anxious. 

Mahendra.—Then you’ll own it’s your 
fault ? 

Asha.—A hundred times:! 

“All right, then I’ll call on your guardian 
to-morrow and fix up everything.” With 
which Mahendra turned over to sleep. 
But after a while he again turned towards 
her saying : “‘Chuni, hadn’t you hetter not 
go after all?” 

“Please don’t say no. If I don’t go at all 
your blame will stick to me. Let me go 
just for a few days!’’ implored Asha. . 

“Very well,’ said Mahendra as he turned 
over again. 

“The day before she was to leave for 
Benares, Asha put her arms round Binodini 
and said, ‘‘Will you promise me one thing, 
my Eyesore, faithfully ?” 

“What is it, dear?” asked Binodini, 
pinching her cheek. ‘“Wouldn’t I do any- 
thing to please you ?” ; 

“Goodness knows,” said Asha pensively, 
“what has come over you of late. You 
seem to be trying to avoid my husband.” 

Binodini.—Can’t you imagine why I do 
so,dear? Didn't hb hear with your own 
ears what passed between Vihari Babu and 
your husband the otherday? After that 
should I a fore before him? What, woald. 
you have done in my place ? ee 

Asha of course felt that Binodini was: 
right. How shameful were the things said 
thatday she knew from her own experience:. 
Still she went on: “Such. a lot of gant. 
things do get said. What’s your: Jove: 
for us worth if you let them weigh you 
down? Forget them, my leve.”’ 


—— 


SUKRANITI 
_ Binodini was silent. Asha took her ‘by 


_. “Very well, dear, I'll forget them,” said 


Binodini, ‘2% 
“Tm Seed 
continued Ashu. ‘You must look after my 


husband, dear, and see that he wants for 
nothing. I won't have you running away 
from him any more!” ; 
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ie hand..as she repeated, her-entreaty : 


é —— ~“s Fe 
oing off to Benares to-morrow” “As ea love me, do promise me-this!". — 
oo“ 4 


will,” said Binodini. 
Translated hy 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE, 


SUKRANITI* 


The Panini Office of Allahabad is doing a remark- 
able service in the direction of familiarising the world 
with the secret and forgotten knowledge of old India. 
The selfabnegation of Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra 
Basu, and his brother Surgeon-Major B. D. Basu 
(retired), their ardent desire of creating a true perspec- 
tive of Indian life and their enthusiastic devotion to 
this noble cause have been the source of this noble 


organisation, 
Among the many worthy translations published 
by this , Prof. Sarkar's Sukraniti is indeed a fine 


wotk, This Niti is not a system of morals only, but 
also the exposition of the Hindu Political Philosophy. 
Brahma, of whom we knew nothing, was the first 
pounder of this eet wg Among other pro- 
ore Rishi Sakra, the spiritual guide of the Asuras— 
the forefathers of the Parsis uf modern day—under- 
took the synoptical editions of that vast treatise of 
Brahma for the guidance of his disciples and for 
making the whole state productive of good and com- 
forts to the people. 
The present volume contains only the first four 
ters of the whole Niti. The first onc has dealt 
with the duties of the princes, adding that “The 
kingdom: is .an-organism of seven limbs, viz., the 
Sovereign, the Minister, the Friend, the Treasure, the 
State, the Fort and the Army. Of these seven constitu- 
ent elements of the kingdom, the Ki 


that living organism and has a per- 

sonality with both spirit and body. That it is a 

moral and rene orgarism has also been admitted 

by ‘them in latter chapters, ially where the Rishi 

upon gencral ralce of morality and upon 

ree! a duty with regard to laws and administra- 
es 4 


Again, The king is the cause of the pr rity of 
«Af the king is not a his 
ps aa trou as a boat withont the 


fc, into 
nor, the ageaet tes ast 
. no 
ee a world 


“7 = nals ted 


or Sovertign is ~ 


that the state is a natural and necessary institution 
and man ~ by nature a political animal and cadboute 
prosper unless a_ relation soverci, 
subjects is cotablished ia thesccicty, 
ccording to the Niti “Punishment of the wicked, 
charity, protection of the subjects, performance of 
Rajasuya and other sacrifices, equitable realisation of 
revenues, conversion of princes into tributary chiefs, 


Surgeos-Major B, D, Basu, 


of the enemies and extraction of the wenltd 
land—these are the eight functions of the king,” 


re 
and they include all the constituent and ministrant 
functions of the i 
ofthe western i y as described by the statesmen 
may be curious to learn here that in 

days of the Hindus the spies a poiatedipet nok 
Seninet the seljects, but also inet the officials and 
: king ye Meret Dace of she Sus “This 
peetiigrece Gapartinies ‘regarded as instru- 
ment for b blic on t 

bringing pu SC ari pg 

king was not allo to live an idle life. 
practical politics 


The Hindu 
He had to take part in and do many 
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the thing that availeth in spiritual life. Now, it is 
impossible to imagine a confusion of thought more 
hopeless than what is involyed in this soit of thinking 
and yet it is just this that our lesding men, without 
distinction of sections and denominations, men belong- 
ing alike to the Adi, New Dispensation and Sadharan 
Brahma Samaj, foster and encourage by their precepts 
and examples, by direct teaching and by their prac- 
tical indiflerence to the philosophical study of religion,” 
Page 220-221. * ; 

Sitanath Babu does not seem to have correctly 
represented the views of the Brahmas and their atti- 
tude towards philosophical knowledge. (1) We are 
not aware that Brahmas are “crying down and 
discouraging the systematic pursuit oF philosophic 
knowledge.” What Pandit Tattvabhusan says, seems 
to bea hasty generalization from the opinions of the 
few with whom he has come in contact. (2) His identi- 
fying the Intuition of the Brahma Samaj with the 
so-called Common Sense of the common people is 
very curious and misleading. Our author very well 
knows the true meaning of Intuition, but at the 
time of criticising the views of the Brahma Samaj he 
uses it in the sense of a theory (or absence of a theory) 
which is philosophically untenable. (3) We have not 
been akle to understand what our author really means 
by ‘direct knowledge.”” In some places he identifies 
it with discursive knowledge (Vide page 220, lines 
6—10; page 222, lines 11 and 12). In some other 
laces he takes it to mean “Instinctive Knowledge."' 
n philosophy and in every other branch of knowledge, 
discursive knowledge and intuitive knowledge are 
used in opposition to each other. It is the latter and 
not, the former that is ‘direct knowledge.’ Logical 
knowledge is always indirect and we cannot say it 
always gives us the true knowledge of reality. We 
may prove the existence of God hy cosmological, 
teleological, ontological, ethical or some other argu- 
ments, but such a God will always remain a “God of 
inference", ; 

Philosophical knowledge is necessary, essentially 
necessary ; but it is not enough. Our knowledge of 
God must be direct, immediate, intuitive. God must 
be seen, must be touched, (if I might he allowed to 
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use a physical metaphor), must be felt. This is, I 
think, what the Maharshi and the Brahmananda 
meant by Intuitionalism, (4) Pandit Tattvabhusan 
seems to have mistaken their mission. They were 
not philosophers but seers. They preached and 
tightly. preached the doctrine of God-vision and 
God-perception, Would the Brahmas were loyal to 
the spirit of Devendranath and Kesab Chandra. (5) 
Sitanath Babu has laid an undue emphasis on_philo- 
sophical. knowledge as if it were the only kind of 
knowledge that availeth. Are there not other 
branches of knowledge that also coutribute—and 
sometimes more effectually—to the development of 
spiritual life ? 

One point more and we have done. But we are 
pained to allude to it. From Sitanath Babu we 
expected a calm-composure and consideration for 
the views of others. But we have been sadly disap- 
pointed. He has not been able to meet his apponents 
with a sympathetic spirit and equanimity of temper 
but has allowed himself to be carried away by his 
feelings. He speaks of their opinions rather slightingly 
and his remarks are sometimes—offensive. In one 
place he writes ‘The author of the Gita has the 
hardihood to say,” ete (italics ours) p. 332, In 
another place patronisingly he says:—‘‘Notwithstand- 
ing the patronising attitude of our author,’ etc. 
page 222. Instead of using such language he should 
have tried to enter into the spirit of the author of 
the Gita and to account for his inconsistency. His 
attack is not always overt. Even under the cover of 
toleration he will have a fling at his opponents and 
it is the more to be regretted. In one place he 
writes :— 

“There are many things in it (the Christran: doc- 
trine of Logos) which I do not understand, though 
merely because I do not understand them 1 do not 
reject them in the superstitious way in which many 
non-Christian theists and unitarian Christians do 
so."” Page 310. ; 

This canon is an excellent weapon for the blind 
admirers of the Gita (and all revivalists) to snatch, 
and to hurl at our author (and every critical thinker,)" 

MAHESCHANDRA GHOsh, 


EYESORE 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. _ 5 


XXKV 


HE moon sets on the one side, the 
stm rises on the other. Asha went 
away, but Binodini did not appear 

on Mahendra’s- horizon. Mahendra 
wandered forlorn, in season and out of 
season invading his mother’s apartments, 
but the tricky Binodini was not to be 
caught, 


“With his wife away, nothing in the 
house seems to please poor Mahin,” con- 
cluded Rajlakshm1, noticing his disconsolate 
looks. The thought that his mother should 
count comparatively so little in his life, for. 
pleasure or for pain, cut her to the -qnick ; 
nevertheless his lagkadaisical melancholy 
air evoked her sympathy. She sent tot 
Binodini and said: ‘I’ve got short of 
breath ever since that influenza, and can’t 
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‘be going up and down the stairs as I used 
to. ‘Will you see to Mahin’s meals and 
everything, my child? He’s been looked 
after all his life, and can’t do without it. 
Don’t you see how he’s moping since his 
wife left ? What a wife to besure! How 
could she desert-him like this !”” 

Binodini with face ayerted fumbled with 
the bed-clothes. 

“Well child, what’s troubling you? 
There’s nothing to hesitate about. What- 
ever people may say, you’re quite one of us.” 
“ “Wouldn’t it be better not to—?” 
murmured Binodini. 

“All right then, don’t!’ snapped Raj- 
lakshmi. “I'll get along as best as Ican 
by myself,” with which she essayed to 
mount the stairs todo up Mahendra’s room. 

- Oh stop, please !” cried Binodini in a 


flutter. “I’m going. Forgive me if I’ve 
seemed disobedient. I'll do exactly as you 
wish.”’ ate 


Rajlakshmi had a supreme contempt for 
society gossip. Since her husband’s death 
her social circle had been mostly limited to 
Mahendra and herself. Binodini’s hint of 
Mahendra’s incurring social censure had 
annoyed her. Hadn’t she known Mahendra 
since his infancy ? Where could you find 
such another immaculate youth ? To think 
ofanybody daring to speak ill -of him! 
Wouldn’t the tongue that. uttered such a 
foul calumny wither and drop off! 

That evening when Mahendra came 
home from college, the state of his room 
took him by surprise. The perfume of 
incense greeted him as soon as he entered. 
His  mosquito-curtain had acquired 
a pink:silk flounce. The bed on the floor 
was spotless and trim, and the usual 
bolster had been replaced by square 
cushions of the English pattern, the em- 
broidery un which represented days of 
Binodini’s toil. “For whom are you work- 
ing these ?”’ Asha had.often asked her, and 
had received the bantering reply: “For 
my funeral pyre; death is the only sweet- 
heart I’ll ever have.” 

Mahendra’s portrait on the wall had 
been adorned with little coloured bows at 
the corners, and under it a small table had 
been placed against the wall with 
& vase. of #flowers upon it,—as if it 
were .ay. offering from scme unknown 


- worshipper... Altogether the room 
wore a.changed aspect. The bedstead 
had... been. slightly shifted from it 


former position, and the clothes-horse 
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draped to form a screen between it and ¢the_ 
floor-bed, dividing the room into two parts 

for the day and night. The little cabinet in 

which Asha used to keep her trinkets had 
red Turkey-cloth fastened inside. its 

glazed door, so that its contents could 
no longer: be seen. The old associations 
had been completely overlaid by the touch. 
of a new hand. 

As the tired Mahendra threw himself on 
the floor-bed and leaned back on the cush- 
ions he found them scented with the pollen 
of nageswar flowers. As he closed his eyes 
it‘seemed to him to be the fragranceof the 
champak* fingers which had worked the 
cushions. 

Then the maid appeared with pared 
fruits on a silver salver, and a_ crystal 
goblet of iced pineapple sherbet. This was 
also a new departure, and bore witness 
to the manipulation of skilful hands. Each 
one of Mahendra’s senses was assailed 
by this insidious novelty. 

As Mahendra finished his repast with 
great relish, Binodinientered with pan and 
Spices, and said with a smile: ‘Forgive 
me, friend Mahin, if I’ve not been able to 
look after you these last few days; you 
know I’ve got to attend to all the house- 
hold work. Whatever you may do, 
swear for my sake not to tell my 
Eyesore. that I’ve been neglecting you!’ 
She then pushed the pan-box towards him. 
Even the pan was not the same, with its 
aroma of screw-pine blossoms. 

‘Mahendra.—“‘It’s_ — glorious 
intervals of neglect like this !” ; 

Binodini—‘‘Why, may I ask ?”’. - 

Mahendra.—“‘One can make a grievance 
ofit, and get it paid back with compound 
interest.” ; aiieantes: 

Binodini.—‘‘And how much interest do 
I still owe you, Mr. Banker ?”’ - po oe 

Mahendra.—‘‘As y.ou weren’t here while 
I was eating, you must prolong your stay 
after the meal, and even then some debt 
will be left over !” 

“What a shark,’ laughed Binodini. 
“Once in your..clutches there’s no getting 
out, I see.” . 

“My accounting may be strict,” rejoined 


to have 


Mahendra, ‘but what have I realised in) 
cash ?” : Ls oa 
“What is there to realise ?’’ sighed 


* The Champak bud resembles in shape a delicate 
finger, and the complexion. most esteemed in Bengal 


is-compared to its colour. . 
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Binddini, suddenly becoming grave. 
the debtor has been made captive.” 

“Is this then no better than a gaol, 
friend Eyesore ?”’ said Mahendra becom- 
ing also grave. 

The boy came in with alighted lamp, 
which he placed on the table. Binodini 
shaded her eyes with her palm from the 
sudden light. ‘‘Who knows, friend ?” she 
said in reply. ‘‘There’sno getting even with 


“Vet 


you in words. Let me go now. I've got 


other duties to attend to.”’ 
Mahendra clasped her hand as he said : 


“Since you’ve allowed yourself to be made 


captive, you shall not be released !’" 

“Unhand nie, for shame !”’ cried Binodini. 
“Why want to bind me when I’ve no way 
of escape ?”” With which she tore away her 
hand and left the room. 

Mahendra fell back on the — scented 
cushidns, the blood throbbing within his 
breast. What with the quiet of the even- 
ing, the solitude of the room, the breath of 
the new spring, he felt he could hardly 
contain himself. He put out the lamp, 
bolted the venetian door, barred the glazed 
sashes and retired for the night, though it 
was quite early yet. 

Even the bed seemed different ; with an 
extra quilt over-the mattress it was softer, 
and again there was a subtle perfume of 
khuskhus.* | Mahendra tossed from side 
to side, as iftrying to recover some token 
of the past to cling to ; but they all seemed 
to elude his grasp. 

At nine o’clock in the evening there was 
a knock at the closed door. Binodini was 
standing outside, saying : ‘‘Friend Mahin, 
your supper is waiting, open the door.” 

Mahendra jumped up to undo the 
fastenings, but as he touched the bar he 
stopped short, and throwing himself on the 
floor-bed, he cried out: “No, no, I’m not 
hungry, [ don’t want anything.” 

The anxious reply was heard : “Is any- 
thing the matter with you ? ShallI bring 
you some water, is there anything else 
you'd like ?" 

“Nothing, thank you, nothing !’’ 

“Don’t keep anything back from me, 
please. If you're all right, why aren’t you 
opening the door ?”’ - 

“Mahendra almost shouted as_ he 
hurriedly replied : ‘No, no, I’m not going to 
open the door, not for wurlds. Do go 
away !”’ with which he again got into hed, 


A scented grass. 
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and resumed his gropings in the darkness, 
in the emptiness of his bed. in the turmoil 
of his heart, for some memory of the 
absent Asha. 

Finding that sleep would not come, 
Mahendra got up, lit the lamp, and sat 
down with paper and pen to write a letter 
to Asha, : 

Oh my Asha, do not leave me alone here any long- 
cr. You are my good Angel,* when you are not with | 
me my desires break their bonds ‘and try to run 
away with me, I know not whither. Where is the 
light to guide me onto the right path-your trust- 
ful loving eyes alone can give it. © my true, my only 
one, come back to me, keep me safe, keep me filled 
with yourself. Rescue me from the siu of doing you 
wrong, the terrible fate of forgetting your love. 

Thus Mahendra, to spur himself on to- 
wards Asha, kept writing through the long 
night hours. The distant church-clocks 
chimed, one after another, the hour of three. 
The sound of passing carriages in the 
street had almost entirely ceased. The 
Vehaga tune which was being voiced by 
some neighbouring dancing-girl had long 
since died away into the: prevailing silence 
of sleep. Mahendra, somewhat consoled 
with the outpourings of his heart which 
he had addressed to Asha, went back to 
bed and this time fell asleep at once. ot 

It was late when he woke next morning, 
The rays of the sun had entered his room. 
As he sat up he felt the tension of last night 
considerably lightened. Coming out of 
ped he saw the letter he had written lying 
on the table. “What have I been doing ?’! 
thought he. ‘What a sentimental ass I’ve 
been. How lucky I didn’t,post it! What 
would Asha have thought of me—the poor 
girl wouldn’t have understood half of it!’ 
Mahendra felt miserably, ashamed. to 
think how he had been. wprked up, and: 
for what a trifling reason. He tore up 
that letter and wrote a short and simple 
one in its place: tt 

How much longer are you going to be ?. If your 
yuardian is not returning soon, just let me know 


and I will run over and fetch you. [am not feeling a 
bit happy all alone ! poe le 


XXVI : 
Annapurpva was rather alarmed to. find 
Asha come to her sosoon after Mahendra's 
return. She put all sorts of questions to. 
her—“‘So, Chuni, this Eyesore of. yours 
you were telling me of, you think:her. the . 
most accomplished person in the world 2”? 
“It’s quite true, Kaki, I’m not. exag- 


* Lit. Lakshmi, goddess of fortane. 
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gerating a bit. She’s as clever as she’s 
“pretty, and as skilful with. her hands.”’ 

‘You think so, of course, since she’s such 
a dear friend. But what do the rest of the 
household think of her?” 

‘“Motker’s never tired of praising her. 
She’s in tears if my Eyesore so much as 
talks of going back hume. And she’s such 
a devoted nurse. Even if any of the ser- 
vants are ill, she tends them like a sister.” 

“And what says Mahendra ?”’ 

“You know what He’S*# like, Kaki. He 
never can ste any good in people Hedoesn’t 
know very well. Everybody else loves her, 
but she’s not been able to pull on very well 

' with Him yet.” 
“What d’you mean ?” 


“Well, you see, though IL took a lot of 


pains in bringing them together, they’re 
hardly on speaking terms to-day. You 
know how reserved He is. People think 
Him proud, but you know that’s not so, 
Kaki. Only He can’t get on with people, 
except just one or two.”’ 

Asha blushed as she suddenly became 
conscious of the last words which had es- 
vcaped her. Annapurna smiled to herself, 
greatly relieved. ‘Indeed!’ said she. 
“That’s why, when Mahin was here, he 
never even mentioned your Eyesore ?” 

“That’s just like Him,” cried Asha indig- 
nantly. “If He doesn’t like anybody, it’s 
just as if He hadn’t seen or heard or known 
of such a person !" 

‘And 1f he does like a person,’ said 
Annapurna with an affectionate smile, ‘‘he 
can’t think or talk of anything else in the 
world. That’s also just like him—eh Chuni!” 

Asha was silent, and returned the smile 
with downcast eyes. 

“And what news of Vihari?”’ continued 
Annapurna after a pause. ‘Isn’t he going 
to get married ?” 

Asha suddenly grew grave and was 
at a loss for a replv. 

Annapurna got nervous at Asha’s 
silence. ‘‘What ts it Chuni?’’ she cried. 
tae se nothing’s the matter with him!” 
The childless woman had given Vihari the 
place of a son in her heart. The one recur- 
ring regret in her retirement was that she 
had not been able te see him happily settled 
im life before leaving the world. The rest of 
her. world-life. had been. fulfilled,—the 


“* "Phe capital letter ig the equivalent of the honori- 
fic pronotin uséd “it. -alluding to the husband, He is 
apever: mentioned ‘by name-by the Hinds wife. 
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thought of his loncliness was the oifly 
thin g that disturbed her devotions. : 

“Don’t ask me about brother Vihari,” 
said Asha at last. 

“Why, pray?’ queried the astonished 
Annapurna, | 

“T really cannot tell you," said Asha, as 
she escaped into another room. 

Annapurna was lost in thought. Vihari, 
that jewel of a boy! How could he have 
possibly changed so that Chunicouldn’t bear 
to talk of him! Alas for unkind fate, why 
had not Vihari married Chuni? Why had 
Mahendra snatched her away from his 
very hands ? This was the first time since 
her retreat that Annapurna shed tears. 
“Oh, poor boy!’’ said she to herself. “If he 
has done anything unworthy, how much 
he must have suffered to have made him 
do it.” The very thought of how great 
that suffering must have been, pierced her 
to the heart. 

When in the evening Annapurna was at 
her devotions, a carriage stopped in front 
of the house, and the driver got off and 
began shouting and thumping at the door. 
Annapurna called out to Asha from within 
her prayer-room : “Look here, Chuni, I 
quite forgot that Kunja's mother-in-law 
and her niece were coming from Allahabad. 
This must be them. Will you take a light 
to the door and let them in.” 

As soon as Asha, lantern in hand, had 
opened the door, she saw Vihari standing 
outside. ‘Hullo, sister Asha!” he ex. 
claimed, aghast. ‘‘How’s it they told me 
you weren't coming to Benares!” 

The lantern dropped from Asha’'s hand, 
She rushed up the stairs as if she had seen 
a ghost and shriecked: “O Kaki, for 
heaven’s sake tell him to go away at 
once!’’ - : ; 

“Who is it, Chuni, who is it ?” cried 
Annapurna starting up from her prayer- 
mat. 

“Brother Vihari has come even here !" 
replied Asha, as she went off into the next 
room and bolted the door. Vihari could 
hear everything from below the stairs, He 
was about to beat a hasty retreat. But 
when Annapurna, breaking off her devo- 
tions, 


rus down the stairs, she 
found him sitting in a heap in the door- 
way—his legs had failed him. 


Annapurna had not’ brought a light. 
She could not see Vihari’s face in the dark, 
he could not see hers. 

“Vihari !” cried Annapurna. 
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Alas! where were the loving accents of 
old! There was the sternness of judg- 
ment in the tone. O mother* Annapurna, 
on whom are you uplifting your sword ? 
The ill-fated Vihari came to you in dark- 
ness to take the benign shelter of your feet ! 

An electric shock seemed to pass through 
Vihari’s paralysed body. ‘No more, Kak,” 
he said, ‘not a word more. I’m off.” He 
bent his head to the ground, but made no 
attempt to touch her feet. As a mother 
oflering her child to the gods, Annapurna 
let Vihari depart into the dark without 
a word. In a moment the carriage with 
Vihari in it became invisible. 

; That very night Asha wrote to Mahen- 
dra: 

Brother Vihari suddenly turned up here this 


evening. My guardian has not made up his mind 
when to go back.-—-Come soon and take me away. 


XXVII 

Mahendra was feeling dull and depress- 
ed after his excitement and want of sleep 
the previous night. It was March, and it 
had already begun to get warm. It was 
Mahendra’s habit to spend the morning at 
his table in the corner, with his books. 
This morning he slipped down onto the 
floor-bed and dawdled on the cushions. It 
got late, but he would not get up for his 
bath. The hawkers began crying in the 
street. There rose the continuous rumbling 
of carriages on their way to the business 
quarters. From a house which was being 
built near by came the droning song of 
the women concrete-rammers, to which the 
regular tapping of their wooden mallets 
beat time. With his over-wrought nerves 
relaxed at the breath of the balmy South 
wind, Mahendra felt that stern resolve or 
strenuous effort would be entirely out of 
place on a lazy langorous spring morning 
suchas this. : 

“What's up with you since this morning, 
friend Malin?’ came the voice of 
Binodini. ‘What! still lying down?” she 
continued as she came up. ‘Your breakfast} 
isready, aren’t you going tohave your 
bath ? What is the matter, friend—are you 


* The Hindu conceives the Divine Power, in its 
dual aspect of destruction and heneficence, as feminine, 
asthe mother,—and woman in turn is looked upon 
as an embodiment of this power. 

+ The principal meal, which in some cases is also the 
breakfast, is taken about midday and must he served 
inthe dining room—the others are looked upon as 
light refreshments, and may be served anywhere. 
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not feeling well—is it a headache?’ With 
which she put her hand on his forehead td 
test its heat. 

Mahendra, closing his eyes, said. in a 
husky voice: “I’m not feeling very well to- 
day—I don’t think I'll have a bath this 
morning.” . 

“If you won’t bathe, at least -have a 
little something to eat,” said Binodini,— 
and she persuaded him to soe pa By her 
to the dining-room, and attended him with 
anxious solicitude while he ate. 

When he had finished, Mahendra came 
back to his: room, and again stretched 
himself on the floor-bed. Binodini sat 
near him, and massaged his forehead with 
her fingers. Mahendra, after lying for a 
while with closed eyes said: ‘Friend Eye- 
sore, you haven’t taken anything yet. Do 
go and have something to eat yourself.” 

But Binodini would not stir. The 
languid midday breeze brought. in the 
meaningless murmur of the cocoanut 
trees which fringed the garden wall. 
Mahendra’s heart began to beat faster 
and faster, and  Binodini’s breath 
quickening in sympathy, stirred the 
hair over his forehead. Neither uttered 
a word. “Floating as we are on the 
eternal stream of creation,’ Mahendra was 
thinking, ‘“‘what can it matter if one’s boat 
momentarily touches a particular shore,— 
and even if it does matter, for how long 
after all can it matter—?” 

With her fingers running over his fore- 
head, Binodini drooped lower and lower, 
heavy with the fullness of her youth, till 
the ends of her loose hair fell on his face. 
His body repeatedly thrilled at each light 
touch as her locks were blown about by 
the breeze; spasms at his breast seemed to 
prevent his breath from coming through. 
He sat up witha start, pen “No, I'd 
better be off, there’s my college.” And 
without looking towards Binodini, he rose 
from the bed and stood up. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry,’’ said Binodini. 
“Let me get out your things.’’ With which 
she fetched him his college suit. 

Mahendra went off immediately, but 
was unable to compose his mind. even 
there. After making several . vain 
attempts to attend to the lectures, 
he came back home before closing-time. 
On entering his room he found Binodini 
lying prone on the floor-bed, with a bolster 
under her breast, her loose black hair scat- 
tered over her back. It'seemed she had no# 
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heard his footsteps. Mahendra crept up 
on tiptoe, till he stood quite near. As 
Binodini read on, he heard her sigh. 

“QO Tender Heart !’’ said Mahendra, 


facetiously. ‘“‘Don’t waste your emotions 
onimaginary people. What is it you’re 
reading ?”’ 


Binodini started up in dismay, and 
hastily hid her book under the flowing 
end of her sari. Mahendra tricd to get 
a glimpse of it, and there ensued a tussle, 
at the end of which Mahendra proved 
the victor, and managed to get possession 
of the book ;—he found it was Bankim’s 
“Poison Tree.’ The defeated Binodini, 
breathing hard, turned her back on 
Mahendra in sulky silence. 

Mahendra’s heart was in a_ fearful 
flutter, but controlling himself with 
repeated efforts, he essayed a smile as he 
remarked: “What a_ disappointment ! 
I thought it was some great secret, and 
after all this fuss, out comes the Poison 
Tree!” 

“What secret am I supposed to have, 
may I know ?” queried Binodini. 

‘It might have been a letter from 
Vihari, for instance,” blurted out 
Mahendra. 

Binodini sprang up like a suddenly- 
lighted flame. Lightning flashed from her 
eyes. 

‘i Mahendra realised his mistake. “I beg 

your pardon,” he said, taking her hand 
in humble entreaty. ‘I was only jesting, 
forgive me,” 

“With whose name do you jest, pray ?” 
said Binodini, coldly withdrawing her 
hand. ‘‘Had you been worthy of being his 
friend, I could have forgiven you. But your 
narrow heart has no room for true friend- 
ship, and yet you dare to jest !” 

Binodini was about to sweep out of 
the room, but Mahendra clasped her by 
the feet and detained her. At that moment 
a shadow was seen in' the doorway, and 
as Mahendra let go his hold, and raised 
his face with a start, he saw before him 
Vihari. 

Vihari’s steady gaze seemed to go 
through and through them both, as_ he 
‘icily remarked : “I’m intruding, I see, but 
I won't stay long. I came just to say one 
-word. I’ve been to Benares, but I had no 
idea that sister Asha was there. In my 
ignorance I may appear to have sinned 
against her. I haven’t a chance of asking 
her pardon, so I’ve come to beg yours, My 
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only prayer is that if I have ever can- 
sciously or unconsciously sinned, my sin 
may not be visited on her.”’ 

Mahendra was wild that Vihari should 
have been witness of his weakness. He 
lost all compunction. ‘Rather like the 
guilty conscience of the proverb, isn’t it ?” 
he remarked with a caustic smile, “I never 
asked you to give any explanation nor 
to plead guilty either. Why then this 
playing the saint with mock contrition !” 

Vihari stood awhile stiff as a statue. 
When, after strenuous efforts to speak, his 
lips began to tremble, Binodini interposed. 
“Don't reply to him, friend Vihari,”’ she said. 
“Don’t you say a thing. His foul words 
are only blackening his own mouth,— 
they’re not touching you.” 

It is doubtful whether her words made 
their way into Vihari’s ears. He left Mahen- 
dra’s room, and went down the stairs as in- 
a dream, 

“Have you nothing to say to me >” con- 
tinued Binodini, as she followed him. “If 
you think I’ve done anything wrong, rebuke 
me.” 

As Vihari still pursued his way in silence, 
she edged past him and caught hold of his 
hand. With a gesture of supreme contempt 
Vihari thrust her off as he rushed away. He 
was not aware that she had been hurled to 
the ground. 

Mahendra hurried down at the sound of 
the fall, and found Binodini’s elbow bleed- 
ing. “OI say!" he exclaimed, “Whata’ 
nasty cut!’ He tore a piece off his muslin 
tunic, and prepared a bandage for her 
wound. : 

But Binodini moved her arm out of his 
reach. “Don’t touch it, let it bleed,” she 
said, ; “its 

“Let me do it up with a little medicine, 
so that it’ll heal quickly without hurting 

you.” , 

“T want it to hurt, let the scar remain,” 
repeated Binodini, moving away still fur- 
ther. 

“Can you forgive me for having in my 
agitation caused others to doubt you ?” 

Binodini :—‘‘What’s there to forgive ?— 
you did right. What dol care for others’ 
doubts ? Are they who spurn me in scorn 
allin all_—and the supplicant at my feet 
nothing to me?” - 

Mahendra’s whole being was convulsed 
as he said in choking accents: ‘Then you 
will not disdain my love ?” . 

“T'll wear it as a crown,” replied 
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Binodini. “My life’s not been so over- 
burdened with love as to make me reject 
what's offered !” 

“Then come tomy room,’ said Mahendra 
taking both her hands in his. “I caused you 
pain today. You've also grievously woun- 
ded me by coming away. I'll know no 
rest nor comfort till all that is wiped 
away.” 

“Not to-day,”’ said Binodini. “Let me go 
to-day. If I’ve given you pain, forgive me.” 

“Then do you forgive me too, else I'll 
have no sleep to-night.”’ | 

“TI forgive you,” said Binodini. 

Mahendra was determined to wrest 
some token of Binodini’s forgiveness, of 
her love. Buta glance at her face gave 
him pause. . 

Binodini went away down the stairs. 
Mahendra went up with slow steps and 
began to pace the terrace. That Vihari 
should have suddenly found him out, at 
last, gave him an unwonted sense of free- 
dom, The humiliation of secrecy seemed 
to have in a great measure disappeared, 
now thateven one person knew all about it. 
“D’llnot poseasa moralcreatureany more,” 
thought he. “But I love—it's not false that 
Ilove!” In his exaltation, he even prided 
himself on being frankly bad. He seemed 
to fling a challenge to the whole world, 
spread out before him under the twinkling 
stars, as he said to himself: ‘let those, 
who will, think ill of me—but I love !” and 
he allowed the image of Binodini in his 
heart to overshadow the whole of his 
horizon, of his world, of his lite’s duties; 

It was as if Vihari had upset and broken 
his stoppered bottle, and allowed thestains 
ot Binodini’s black eyes and hair to over- 
flow and blot out all the whiteness and all 
the writing of the past. 
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When Mahendra got up the next day, 
his heart was full with a delicious anticipa- 
tion. The morning sunshine put a golden 
touch on all his thoughts and desires. 
With the lifting of the screen behind which 
his love had so long been hidden, some 
covering seemed to be taken off the every- 
day world. His meeting with Binodini 
today, Mahendra felt, would be’ some- 
thing different from the ordinary. It would 
be real and yet dream-like—it would be free 
from the restrictions and responsibilities, 
the materiality of the social world. 

Mahendra -was restless and fidgetted 
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about the house ; he would not risk going 
to college, for no almanac could tell when 
would come the propitious moment for 
such a meeting. 

He could hear the voice of the busy 
Binodini, sometimes in the kitchen, 
sometimes in the pantry. This did 
not please him, for today he had placed 
Binodini in a region far removed from the 
world of necessity. : 

The time refused to pass. Mahendra 
got through his bath and meal. The silence 
of the noon-day interval of work settled 
on the household. Yet Binodini was not 
to be seen. Mahendra’s nerves jangled to 
mixed impulses of rapture and pain, impa- 
tience and hope. ; 

Coming back to his room, Mahendra 
found the ‘‘Poison Tree” lying on the floor- 
bed. He was reminded, witha thrill, of 
their little scrimmage, and leaning against 
the bolster which had the impress of 
Binodini onit, he took up the beok and 
began to glance through its pages. He 
gradually became absorbed in the story, 
and knew not how long he lay there, or 
when it had struck five. 

Then at last Binodini made her appear- 
ance with an enamelled brass tray on 
which were fruits and sweets and a 
fragrant iced melon-squash. ‘‘What's the, 
matter with you, friend Mahin ?” she said, 
as she put the tray down on the floor near 


a cushion-seat. ‘It’s past five, and you’ve 
not yet washed or changed ?” ' 
Mahendra felt jarred. Need she have 


asked what the matter was? Should she 
have had any doubts on the. point? 
Was this only just an ordinary day? Lest 
something quite different to what ‘he had 
anticipated should happen, Mahendra 
dared not remind her of any claim based 
on yesterday. As Mahendra sat down to 
eat, Binodini brought in his winter clothes 
which had been put out to air on the 
terrace, and began to deftly fold them up 
and stow them away. ‘Wait a minute,” 
said Mahendra, “after I’ve finished I’ll- 
help you.” 

“Whatever you may do, friend Mahin,” 
said Binodini in mock Supplication, “for 
goodness’ sake don’t try to help.” i 

“So you think me a good-for-nothing, 


.do you?” said Mahendra as he finished. 


“Allright, let me be tried,’”’ and he came 


.over and made ohe or two ineffectual at- 


tempts to fold some of the clothes. ae 
“Don’t worry me, sir,” complained 
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Binodini, as she took them away from 
him. ‘‘You’re only making extra work for 
me. 

“Very well then,” said Mahendra. “You 
go on with your work. Il watch and 
' Tearn. ” He came and sat on the 
floor in front of the wardrobe, while she 
went on putting away the clothes one 
after another, now and _ then playfully 
dusting some of them on his back. 

Thus began the anticipated meeting, 
but there were none of the inspiring accom- 
geet age which Mahendra’s imagination 
had been coajuring up around it. Still he 
was not ill-pleased ; on the contrary he 
felt rather relieved. Mahendra had had no 
definite idea how to act up to the ideal 
meeting of his fancy, what should be 
the setting, what the conversation, how 


high-flown the tone, how, in short, 
the commonplace could be effectively 
and thoroughly avoided. Amidst the 


ordinary badinage arising out of the 
folding ‘of clothes, he felt rescued from an 
impossible phantasmagoria of his own 
creation. , 

At this stage Rajlakshmi appeared on 
the scene. ‘‘What’s keeping you here, 
my son ?”’ asked she. “‘Binodini is attend- 
ing to your clothes.” 

‘Just look at him, Pishima,” appealed 
Binodini. -‘‘He’s getting in the way, and 
delaying my work.” 

“What nonsense!”’ retorted Mahendra. 
“T was assisting her.”’ 

“My fate!" ejaculated Rajlakshmi. “You 
assist!—D’you know, my _ child,’ she 
continued, turning to Binodini, “poor 
Mahin was always like this. He’s been 
so used.to Deine petted by his mother and 
aunt, he can’t do athing himself.” With 


which the proud mother beamed affec- 


tionately on her helpless son. 

~How this overgrown boy in leading- 
strings could be kept at the highest pitch 
of comfort, was Rajlakshmi’s one subject 
of conversation with Binodini. She was 
immensely relieved and happy to be able 
to rely on Binodini in this matter. She 
was happier than ever to find that 
Mahendra was coming to appreciate 
Binodini, and was taking pains to induce 
her to stay on. With the idea of further 
i ressing Mahendra, she said: ‘You've 
idne airing Mahin’s winter clothes to-day, 
By dears you'd better embroider his 
Gutigis on bis handkerchiefs to-morrow. 
#'m go sorry. to be making you slave like 
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this while you’re with us, instead of looking 
after you as I ought.” es 

“Tf you talk like that, Pishima,”’ protest- 
ed Binodini, “Vl know that you look on 
me as a Stranger.” 

“O my little mother!’ Rajlakshm1 burst 
out, ‘“‘where have I got anybody more 
my own than you are!” ; 

When Binodini had quite done with the 
clothes, Rajlakshmi suggested: “Shall we 
get on with that syrup for the cakes, or 
have you anything else to keep you ?” 

‘‘What else could I have Pishima ?” said 
Binodini. “‘Let’s finish the cakes now.” 

“Weren’t you just now apologising, 
mother, for making her slave,” said 
Mahendra. ‘“‘And now you’re again drag-, 
ging her away to work !”’ jae 

“You forget that this little jewel of a: 
girl of oursloves to work,” said Rajlakshmi, 
affectionately touching Binodini under 
the chin. 

“I’ve nothing to do this evening and 
was thinking of reading something with’ 
our Eyesore,’’ said Mahendra. — 

“That’s a good idea, Pishima,” said 
Binodini. ‘‘Let’s both come up this evening 
and get brother Mahin to read to us— 
wouldn’t you like that ?” 

“Poor Mahin feels so lonely,—we must 
all try to divert him,’’thought Rajlakshmi. 
So she replied : “Certainly, after we’ve made 
some nice cakes for Mahin, we'll come up 
and listen to his reading. What d’you say, 
Mahin?” 

Binodinishota rapid glance at Mahendra. 
“All right,” said he, but his enthusiasm 
had vanished. ; ; 

Binodini left the room with Rajlakshmi. 
Mahendra wasthoroughly put out. “ii 
get away too,” he decided, “and then come 
home late.” And he immediately proceed- 
ed to dress* himself to go out. But 
his resolve did not get carried out. He 
began to pace the terrace, every now 
and then glancing at the doorway 
leading to the stairs, and after a while 
came back to his room and sat down. “TI 
won’t touch those wretched cakes,’ repeat- 
ed he to himself. “I’ll teach mother that 
syrup boiled too long loses its sweetness,”’ 

“ When sending up Mahendra’s refresh- 
ments Binodini brought Rajlakshmi along 


“The home-dress consists of one piece of cloth 
draped from waist downwards—the going-out dress 
consists of that, and another upper-cloth or scarf—in 
addition to the tunic, which last, varies in quality 
with the occasion. 
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with her. Rajlakshmi now-a-days was 
chary of coming up the stairs, but Binodini 
had persuaded her this evening. Mahendra 
sat gloomily to his repast, under the 
shaded balcony in front of his room. 
“Why, brother Mahin, you’re not touching 
anything,” remarked Binodini. 

Rajlakshmi wasalarmed, “I hope you’re 
not feeling unwell ?”” she inquired. 

“You really must taste some of these 
mithais after all the troubles I’ve had in 
making them,’ said Binodini. “But 
perhaps they’re not nice? Then pray let 
them be—don’t let me persuade you against 
your inclination.”’ 

“Ohdon’t spoil my feast,” said Mahendra. 
“These mithais are delicious, and I mean 
toeat them all, so it’sno use trying to 
prevent me.”’ 

He did finish the two of them to the 
last crumb. After he had done, they all 
went inside his room, but Mahendra 
made no allusion to the reading. 

“You said you were going to read us 
something Mahin,’”’ said Rajlakshmi at 
length, ‘‘won’t you begin ?” 

“There’s nothing about gods or god- 
desses in what I was going to read,” said 
Mahendra.‘‘I'm afraid you won’t enjoy it.”’ 

Not enjoy it? Rajlakshmi was deter- 
mined to enjoy it. Poor Mahin, whose 
wife had deserted him to yo to Benares, 
what he enjoyed his mother must and 
would enjoy ! 

“Why not do one thing,’ suggested 
Binodini. ‘You know that book of moral 
sayings which mother has in her room. 
Let’s have something out of that this 
evening, for a change. Mother would enjoy 
that, and we'd all have a delightful time.” 

As Mahendra cast an imploring glance 
at Binodini, the maid came in and said: 
“Mother, Mistress Kayeth has come to call 
on you. I’ve shown her to your room.” 

Mistress Kaveth was an old crony of 
Rajlakshmi’s. The temptation of an eve- 
ning gossip with her was too strong to be 
easily resisted. Yet she said to the maid: 
“Tell Mistress Kayeth I’ve got something 
important to do with Mahin, this evening. 


But tell her to be sure and come again to- » 


morrow, please.” 

“Why not go and see her first, Mother,” 
Mahendra hastily interposed. ; 

“Why trouble yourself, Pishima ?” 
offered Binodini. “You stay here. I’ go 
and sit with her a while.” 

Rajlakshmi’s temptation got the better 
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of her. ‘You stay here, my child,” she 
said to Binodini. “TI’ll go and see if I can’t 
get rid of Mistress Kayeth early. But 
go on with the reading, don’t wait tor me.” 

No sooner was she out of the room than 
Mahendra broke out with ‘Why will you 
torment me like this ?” 

“Torment you, friend ?”’ asked Binodini 
in seeming innocence. ‘‘What have I done? 
Does my presence offend you? Let me go 
then.”’ With which she essayed to rise, 
looking crestfallen. 

Mahendra caught her by the hand. 
“That’s just the way you plague me!” 
he said. 

“I knew not I was so virulent,’ she 
replied. ‘How strong you must be to have 
borne me so long—and yet show no 
signs of the ravages of the pestilence !’’ 

“How can y ou judge from the outside,” 
said Mahendra as he pulled Binodini’s 
hand towards bim and placed it on his 
heaving breast. 

He dropped her hand, as Binodini 
uttered a little shriek of pain, asking 
anxiously, ‘‘Did I hurt you?” 

Mahendra found that the wound on 
her elbow had re-opened and was bleeding. 
“What a bruteI am,” he exclaimed. “I quite 
forgot. Let me doit up for you properly 
this time—I insist.” . ; 

Binodini.—‘“‘It’s nothing, I won’t have 
anything done to it.’’ 

Mahendra.—‘‘Why ‘not ?”” 

Binodini—‘Don’t ask me why. 
not have you doctoring me.” © 

“There’s no understanding the mind 
of woman,” thought Mahendra, as his face 
fell. Binodini rose to go. Mahendra’s 
wounded feelings would not allow him to 
attempt to restrain her. ‘“Where are you 
off to?” he simply asked. ; 

“T’ve got lots to do,” she replied, as she 
slowly left the room. 3 

After sitting dumbfoundered for a mo- 
ment, Mahendra jumped upto bring her 
back. But he got no further than the head of 
the staircase, and returning to the terrace 
began to walk tip and down all by himself. 

Binodini was drawing him on at every 
step, and yet would not allow him 
to come near, even for a moment, 
Mahendra had had to give up one of his 
boasts—that he was unconqterable; 
would he also have to give up the othe: 
that he could alwaysconquer? = ~~ 

. Translated by, ...:, 
SURENDRANATH Tacort, 
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Caleutta about the year 1877 and took 
away samples of each of these products. 
From the very next year after that 
German products began to pour into 
Calcutta. The native industry continued 
to thrive, however, inspite of the compe- 
tition till the year 1897 when finished 
machine articles were imported from 
Germany. These were as good as the 
hand-made articles and hence within a 
very short time after their introduction 
the native industry almost ceased to 
exist. There were only three shops at 
Machuabazar a few years ago and Shaikh 
Kaloo, the owner of a shopat 133 Machua- 
bazar Street, was considered an expert in 
the art. There is still some demand for 
hand-made chumki (spangles) as the 
imitation silver spangles from Germany 
are not so finished as the native com- 
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modity and the existing shops in Calcutta 
thus eke out a miserable existence. 

In conclusion it may be noted however 
that though the cheap German goods have 
displaced the country produce, the superior- 
ity, in point of quality, of the home 
product remains unchallenged. Thus, for 
instance, at the Dublin Exhibition, ‘‘the 
exhibition of the Irish: poplins in which 
gold and silver thread was used, had to 
change their specimens on account of 
becoming tarnished; whereas the metal 
embroidered fabrics of India, shown on the 
same occasion, retained their colour and 
lastre throughout.”’ 


BISWESWAR CHATTERJEE. 


Compiled from “‘A Monograph on Wire and Tinsel 
Industry in Bengal” by Babu Mallinath Ray, B. sc., 
M. R.A. S. Sub-Deputy Collector, 1910. The illustra- 
tions are also from the same work. 
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VERY summer Vihari used to get some 
mustard-flower honey sent up from 
his estates at home, an this 

he would send on everytime to Rajlakshmi; 
—he did not omit to do so this year. 

“Brother Vihari has sent some honey 
Pishima,” announced Binodini, as she went 
up to Rajlakshmi with the pot. And then 
as she returned after putting it away in 
the store-room, she continued: ‘Brother 
Vihari never forgets to send you seasonal 
greetings. The poor fellow has no mother 
of his own and looks upon you as his 
mother,” 

Rajlakshmi had got into the way of 
looking upon Vihari as Mahendra’s 
shadow, she hardly ever gave any thought 
to him as a separate person—so easily had 
hecome to them, so little did he claim in 
return, so completely was he theirs. 
When Binodini made her conscious that 
she held the place of a mother to the 
motherless youth, her maternal heart was 
touched. “Of course he looks upon me as 
his mother !”’—it flashed across her. She 


was reminded of the several occasions of 
illness, sorrow or difficulty when Vihari 
had rendered her silent and devoted service, 
unasked. She had accepted this as a 
matter of course, as she did her breath 
from the air, without seeing any reason to be 
specially thankful. But had they looked 
after Vihari in return?—was now her dis- 
quieting thought. Of course when Anna- 
urna was here she used to make much of 
im, but that, Rajlakshmi was sure, was 
only to show off and keep Vihari on her 
side. So, as she replied, ‘‘Yes, Vihari is 
quite like a son to me,” she sighed, for it 
struck her as she was speaking that Vihari 
had done much more for her than her 
own son, unassuming and unrequited. 

“Brother Vihari is very fond of eating 
whatever you cook for him,” Binodini went 
on. 

“He can’t touch fish-curry cooked by 
anybody else,” agreed Rajlakshmi with 
affectionate pride, and as she said so she 
remembered that Vihari had not _ been 
coming for some time. ‘Look here, 
child, how’s it we don’t see Vihari here 
now-a-days ?” she asked. 
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“Just what I was wondering Pishima,”’ 
said Binodini. ‘Your son is so wrapped 
up in his wife, that his friends don’t find 
themselves welcome, perhaps.”’ 

Rajlakshmi felt she was right. Mahen- 
dra’s infatuation for his wife had lost 
him his truest friends. No wonder poor 
Vihari felt the difference—why should he 
come if he was not ‘welcome ? She felt herself 
and Vihari to have a common grievance, 
and with a sudden access of fellow-feeling 
she began to tell Binodini about all that 
Vihari had so unselfishly done for Mahen- 
dra, how much he had suffered for him, 
how unjust it was that this wife in these 
few days should have overshadowed the 
old friendship’s claims. 

“To-morrow’s Sunday,”’ suggested Bino- 
dini. ““‘Why not invite brother Vihari to 
lunch. He'd be so pleased.” 

“You're quite right, child,’ returned 
Rajlakshmi. “I'll get Mahin to send him an 
invitation.”’ 

Binodini.—‘‘No Pishima, send him one 
yourself!” 

Rajlakshmi—‘‘Do I know how to write, 
like you learned people!”’ 

Binodini.—“‘It doesn’t matter. I’ll write 
itfor you.” And she wrote the invita- 
tion in Rajlakshmi’s name. 

Sunday was now a day of great expec- 
tation for Mahendra. From the night 
before his imagination would run riot. 
And though nothing had yet happened to 
come up to his imaginings, the light of this 
Sunday morning poured honey upon his 
eyes. The various noises of the awaken- 
ing city sounded in his ears like a song. 

But what could be going on? Was his 
mother preparing for some religious cere- 
monial? She was not, as on other days, 
taking her ease, leaving the household 
work to Binodini. She could be heard 
bustling about herself. 

Things went on like this till it was past 


ten. Mahendra was not able to contrive 
any way of seeking a word with 
Binodini alone. He tried to read, but 


his attention wandered, and at last he sat 
for a quarter of an hour staring at the 
advertisement columns of a newspaper. 
‘Then he could stand it no longer. He 
went downstairs and found that a _ port- 
able stove had been brought up to the 
balcony adjoining his mother’s room, at 
which she was cooking, while Binodini, with 
the loose end of her Sari wrapped round 
her waist, was busy helping her. 
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“What's up to-day,’’ asked Mahendra, 
“why all this excitement ?” 

“Hasn’t Binodini told you ?” replied 
Rajlakshmi. ‘l’ve asked Vihari to lunch 
to-day.” 

Vihari asked to lunch! Mahendra felt 
angry all over. ‘*But mother,”’ he said at 
once, “I’ll not be able to stay for lunch.” 

Rajlakshmi.—‘‘Why ?” 

Mahendra.—‘‘I've got an engagement.” 

Rajlakshmi.—‘‘Couldn’t you go _aitter 
lunch—it won’t be late.” 

Mahendra.—‘‘But I’m engaged to lunch 
out.” 

“Let him go if he’s got an engagement,” 
said Binodini, after shooting a_ rapid 
glance at Mahendra. “Brother Vihar 
wont mind lunching alone just this once.” 

But how could Rajlakshmi brook the 
idea that her Mahim would not join in 
tasting the delicacies she was cooking ? 
The more she tried to persuade him, how- 
ever, the firmer Mahendra became. 

“It’s an important engagement, mother, 
which I can’t possibly put off,” he said. 
“You should have consulted me before ask- 
ing Vihari.’?’ Thus Mahendra, in his anger, 
decided to punish his mother. 

Rajlakshmi’s enthusiasm evaporated. 
She felt she didn’t care to go on with the 
cooking any more. 

“Don’t be afraid, Pishima,’”’ said Bino- 
dini, ‘‘Brother Mahin’s a bit annoyed, 
but however he may fret and fume now, 
he’s sure to change his mind about going 
out to lunch.” 

“You don’t know Mahin, my child,” 
said Rajlakshmi as she despondently 
shook her head. ‘Once he gets an idea into 
his mind, there’s no getting it out again.” 

But it turned out that Binodini knew 
Mahendra better than his mother 
did. Mahendra had seen that the invita- 
tion to Vihari was Binodini’s doing. The 
more his jealousy was roused at the idea, 
the more difficult it became for him to keep 
away. Must he not know all about 
what Binodini did and what Vihari did ? It 
would hurt him sorely, and yet see it he 
must. 

It wasa long time since Viharihad been a 
welcome visitor in Mahendra’s inner apart- 
ments. When he came to the threshold of 
Rajlakshmi’s room, which had always been 
as free to him as to a son of the house, 
he hesitated. A wave of tears seemed to 
dash against his heart, threatening to Over- 
flow the barrier of his reserve. He got 
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over the shock ina moment, and entering 
with a smile prostrated himself before 
Rajlakshmi, seated fresh from her bath, 
and took the dust of her feet. Vihari used 
not to be so formal when he was in the 
habit of coming every day. But he 
somehow felt as if returning home after 
a long exile. 

Rajlakshmi laid her hand on his head as 
herose, with an aflectionate blessing. She 
ielt specially sympathetic to-day, and was 
correspondingly eftusive. ‘Why haven't 
you been coming to see us all this time, 
Vihari,” she said. “I’ve been expecting 
you every day, but we've not had a sight of 
you,” 

“I wouldn’t have been so much in 
your thoughts, mother, if I’d been coming 
everyday,’’ said Vihari cheerfully. ‘‘Where’s 
Dada ?” 

Rajlakshmi’s face fell as she replied : 
“Mahin’s got an engagement somewhere 
so he couldn’t stay to lunch.” 

_Vihari’s wounds opened up afresh. Was 
this then to be theend of their life-long 
friendship ? With a sigh he brushed aside 
this thought for the moment, as he turned 
to Rajlakshmi and asked, ‘And what have 
you been cooking for me to-day ?” 

Vihari used to take great pains to 
make himself out to be thoroughly greedy 
whenever he was invited to taste Raj- 
lakshmi’s cooking. Gratified at his curiosity 
in regard to her culinary efforts, she 
proceeded to reassure him in detail as to 
the good things in store. 

At this moment Mahendra strolled in 
and asked in a cold formal way, ‘Ah, 
Vibari, how are you ?” 

“Why Mahin, weren’t you going out to 
lunch !”’ exclaimed Rajlakshmi. 

Mahendra tried not to show how 
ashamed he felt, as he replied: ‘No, I've 
managed to put that off.”’ 

When Binodini made her ,appearance 
after her bath, Vihari could not find a 
word to say to her. The last scene in 
which she had played a part with Mahen- 
dra had remained imprinted on his memory. 

Binodini edged near him and said ina 
low voice, ‘Well friend, do you no longer 
know me ?” 

“Is it really possible to know any one ?” 
muttered Vihari. 

“Yes, if you have the sense,” returned 
Binodini. And then she announced louder, 
“Pishima, lunch is served.” 

Mahendra and Vihari sat down to their 
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meal. Rajlakshmi took her seat on a 
cushion placed near them, while Binodini 
assisted in the serving. Mahendra had no 
attention to spare for the viands. He was 


_ absorbed in watching for signs of Bino- 


dini’s partiality. It seemed to him she was 
taking a particular delight in attending to 
Vihari, and all the tit-bits appeared to be 
finding their way to his platter. 

When they had finished and come out 
of the dining-room, Binodini hurriedly 
came up and said: ‘Friend Vihari, don't 
be running away just now. Come up-stairs 
and sit down a bit.” 

“Won’t you have your lunch ?” asked 
Vihari. 

“No, to-day’s the eleventh.*” 

A cruel ironical smile flickered for a 
moment on Vihari’s lips—‘‘So you fancy a 
bit of asceticism too!’’ he seemed to be 
saying to himself. 

This smile did not escape Binodini, but 
she bore it as she had borne the wound on 
her elbow. ‘“‘Do stay a while, for my sake,”’ 
she pleaded humbly. 

Mahendra suddenly flared up with an 
uncalled for excitement. ‘‘How inconsi- 
derate youare! Aman may have other 
places to go to, or other things to do,—he 
may like it or he may not,—yet he must 
stay! Thisis a sort of petting the mean- 
ing of which I fail to understand !”’ 

Binodini broke out intoa laugh. ‘Just 
hear him, friend Vihari,” said she. ‘‘He pre- 
tends not to understand !” Then turning 
to Mahendra: “Who else, I wonder, hasever 
had such opportunities of learning the 
meaning of all sorts of petting ?” 

“Dada,” said Vihari, “I have something 
to say to you, will youcome out with me ?”’ 
—with which he went off with Mahendra 
without a word of leave-taking to Bino- 
dini. She remained leaning against the 
railing of the passage in which they had 
been standing, gazing into the emptiness of 
the courtyard through which the friends 
passed out, aig 

When they were out of the house Vihari 
said : ‘Well, Dada, is this to be the end of 
our friendship ?”’ 

Mahendra was all on fire within. Bino- 
dini’s derisive laugh was cutting from one 
end of his consciousness to the other, like 
repeated lightning flashes. “It may be to 


* The eleventh day of the moon is a fast-day for 
orthodox Hindus, more strictly observed by widows 
and others who take up an ascetic life. 
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your advantage if we make it up,” he re- 
plied, “but I] don't hanker after it. I'd 


rather not have outsiders interfering in my 
domestic concerns—I prefer to keep the 
sanctity of my inner apartments in- 
violate.” 

Vihari left him without another word. 

Consumed with jealousy, Mahendra 
swore he would have nothing more todo 
with Binodini—and then when he went in 
he spent the rest of theafternoon wandering 
up and down the house in futile attempts 
to get a glimpse of her. 

XXX 

Asha came. back. Binodini took her 
severely totask. ‘‘You’ve been away all 
this time, and you haven't written me a 
single letter.”’ 

“Nor have you written either, my Eye- 
sore,”’ returned Asha. 

Binodini,—‘‘Why should I be the first to 
write ? Tt was for you—” 

Asha embraced Binodini and acknow- 
ledged her fault. ‘You know, my dear, 
that Ican’t write well,’’ she said. “And 
then to be writing to such a clever person 
as you makes me feel so awkward.” 

Their little quarrel was over, love over- 
flowed again. 

“You've quite spoilt your husband,” 
said Binodini, “by always keeping near 
him. Now he can’t do without somebody 
to keep him company.” 

Asha.—‘‘That’s just why I left him to 
you. You know the art of keeping com- 
pany much better than I do.” 

Binodini.—‘‘During the day I had a 
fairly easy time after packing him off to 
college. But in the evening there was no 
escape. I must talk to him, I must read 
to him, his demands were endless.” 

Asha.—‘‘Serve you right! since you are 
so artful in winning peoples’ affections you 
must pay for it!” 

Binodini.—“‘Be careful, my dear! From 
the way friend Mahin goes on, I’m some- 
times afraid my art may turn out to be 
magical.”’ 

Asha.--“Of course it is. 
something of your magic.”’ 

Binodini.—“Whom d’you want to lure 
to destruction, friend ? Take my advice, my 
Eyesore, be satisfied with the conquest 
you’ve made at home. Don’t you go 
trying your charms on others, the result is 
never worth the trouble!” 

“Don’t be horrid!” said Asha reprov- 
ingly, shaking her finger at Binodini. 


I wish I knew 
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“You've been very well I see, you're 
actually stouter’’ was Mahendra’s first 
greeting after Asha’s arrival. 

Asha felt ashamed. She ought not to have 
been in such rude health—how was it she 
would always be doing the wrorg thing! 
She certainly had not been happy away 
from Mahendra, why then did her body 
play her this trick! It was difficult enough 
to find words to express what was in her 
mind, without her appearance bearing 
false witness against her. She shame- 
facedly asked in her turn: “I hope you 
also have been well!”’ 

In the old days Mahendra would 
probably have facetiously replied, . ‘‘I’ve 
been more dead than alive.’’ But the 
banter which he essayed from torce otf 
habit died away in his throat. He simply 
said: “I’ve been all right, there’s nothing 
the matter with me.” 

Asha looked hard at him. He certainly 
looked thinner—his face was pale, a sort 
of hungry fire shone in his eyes. She was 
cut to the quick at the thought that her 
husband had perhaps not been well, and 
she had been away from him at Benares! 
Her husband grown thinner and she to be 
looking stouter! She mentally cursed her 
own exuberant health. 

Mahendra, casting about for some other 
subject of conversation, asked after a 
pause, ‘And how is Kaki?” and when 
reassured as to her well-being he could 
not think of anything else to say. He took 
up an old newspaper lying near, and 
absent-mindedly glanced over its columns. 

Asha with bowed head anxiously 
pondered: ‘‘How’s it that though we meet 
after such a long time, my husband's 
not talking nicely to me, and doesn’t 
even look me straight in the face? Can 
it be because I’ve not been writing to 
him these last few days, or is it that to 
please Kaki I stayed on too long at 
Benares?”’ Her wounded heart tried hard 
to discover through what loop-hole any 
fault could have gained an entrance. 

Mahendra’s afternoon refreshment was 
served on his return from college. Raj- 
lakshmi sat by him. Asha, duly veiled, 
stood leaning against the open door. 
There was no one else in the room. 

“Aren’t you well Mahin?” asked his 
mother anxiously. 

“Of course I am, why shouldn’t I be ?”’ 
was the irritable response. 

“Then why aren’t you eating anything ?" 
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“But I am eating, don’t you see! 
_ Mahendra after his meal, clad himself 
in the thinnest of muslin, and strolled 
on to the terrace to await the passing of 
the evening warmth. He was nursing a 
fervent hope that their daily reading 
would not be interrupted to-day. But the 
shades of evening merged into night, the 
usual time went past, and Mahendra, 
oppressed with a sense of hopelessness, 
retired to bed. 

The blushing, faltering Asha, bedecked 
and adorned tor the night,* came up 
with slow steps to their bed-room—only 
to find Mahendra in bed! -She felt she 
could not advance a single step further. 
After a period of separation, comes a mo- 
mentary sense of strangeness. The thread 
of companionship cannot be taken up 
exactly where it was severed,—a mutual 
introductory greeting is required afresh. 
How then could Asha accept the joy 
of re-union without an invitation ? She 
stood for a while at the doorway, but 
there was no sound from Mahendra. With 
one hesitating step after another she 
guardedly made her way into the room, 
teeling as though she would die of shame 
if even one of her ornaments tinkled. When 
with fast-beating heart she reached the 
mosquito-curtain, she found Mahendra 
fast asleep. Each one of the touches she 
had given to her toilet, her draperies, 
seemed to deride her. For a moment she 
wanted to fly from the room, to spend the 
night anywhere else but there. 

At last she crept into bed as noiselessly 
as she could. Nevertheless the unfastening 
and re-fastening of the mosquito-curtain and 
the creaking of the bed-stead would have 
been enough to waken Mahendra, had he 
been really sleeping. He did not stir, simply 
because he was not asleep. Mahendra was 
lying with his face turned the other way, 
so Asha lay behind him. But even so, 
Mahendra could feel that she was silently 
weeping. A sense of his own cruelty made 
his heart feel as if between two millstones, 
—but for the life of him he could not find 
acaress to offer, or a wordto say. His 
conscience lashed him with scornful condem- 
nation,—that gave him pain, but did not 
show the way out. “In the morning,” 


* The night-dress is not essentially ditlerent from 
the day-dress. Dressing for the night implies only a 
tresh toilet and a change. 
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thought he, ‘‘I can no longer pretend to be 
asleep. What am I to say or do then?” 

Asha solved the problem for him. At 
the break of dawn she, with her slighted 
adornments, left the bed. She also knew 
not how to show her face to him in the 
morning. 


XXXI 
“Why has this happened, what have 
I done?” was the burden of Asha’s 
thoughts. But the real point of danger 


eluded her vision; that Mahendra could 
be in love with Binodini was a thing even 
the possibility of which had never struck 
her. She had no experience of the world, 
and she could never imagine Mahendra 
to be otherwise than what she had con- 
cluded him to be immediately after their 
marriage. : 

Mahendra that morning went off to 
college early. It had been Asha’s habit 
to stand at the window at the time of 
his departure, and asthe carriage drove 
off Mahendra would look up and 
they would exchange a parting glance. 
At the sound of the carriage to-day Asha 
mechanically went to the window. 
Mahendra, also from habit, raised his eyes. 
He saw her standing, unbathed, untidy, her 
hair undone, her careworn face gazing into 
space; and in an instant his eyes revert- 
ed to the book on his knee. Where was the 
smiling glance, the unspoken greeting ? 

The carriage drove off. Asha sank down 
on thé floor where she was. The savour had 
gone out of her life, of her world. It was 
past ten, the full tide of business had set in. 
The stream of carriages going towards 
the city was endless, and the tramcars 
followed one another in rapid proces- 
sion; and this stricken failing heart, seem- 
ed so utterly out of place beside the hubbub 
of this bustling trafic. 

All ofa sudden Asha seemed to light 
upon a_ discovery. “I understand!” 
thought she. ‘‘He’s angry because brother 
Vihari went to Benares. But,’’ she 
wondered, “how could that be my fault ?” 
And as she pursued her thought, her heart 
suddenly stopped dead for aninstant. Could 
Mahendra have suspected that she had any- 
thing todo with it? What an unspeakably 
shameful suspicion! It was horrible enough 
to have had him connecting her name with 
Vihari at all: she would die a thousand 
deaths if he could harbour a suspicion like 
this ! And if he did have any misgivings, or 
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anything to complain of, why did he not 


speak out, Why not rebuke her? But per- 
haps he to was ashamed of his own 
unworthy suspicions, and had not the 


courage to mention them to her,—else why 
that guilty look? For he certainly did 
not look like an angry judge. 

The glimpse of Asha’s piteous face which 
Mahendra had had from the carriage haunt- 
ed him all day. During the lectures, amidst 
the ranks of thestudents, the picture of that 
window, and the forlorn dishevelled Asha 
with her disconsolate gaze, came up repea- 
tedly before his vision in clear outline. 
Atter the classes were over, he began to pace 
up and downin the neighbouring square ; 
and thus he continued till it grew dark. He 
could not decide as to how he should be- 
have towards Asha. Should he be kindly 
false or frankly cruel? Whether he should 
give up Binodini or not was an alternative 
which refused to occur to him. 

At last he consoled himself with the 
reflection that the tenderness he still felt 
for Asha was such as most wives would be 
glad enough of. Why should such tender- 
ness, such affection, not satisfy her? His 
heart was big enough to have room for 
both Binodini and Asha. The purity of 
the love he felt for Binodini need not in the 
least stand in the way of his marital 
duties. 

Thus persuaded, his mind was eased of 
its load. Why should he cast away either ? 
He felt quite cheerful when he had decided 
that nothing need deter him from holding 
on his course like a planet served by two 
moons. To-night he would retire early 
and coax and caress and comfort Asha into 
forgetting her slight and her sorrow—and 
he hastened his steps homewards. 

Asha was not present during his meal. 
She would have to come to bed sometime 
or other, thought Mahendra. But the 
fancies which lulled him into a languor, 
when alone in bed, were not recollections 
ot the perennial freshness of the daily love- 
play of his early wedded life. Like moon- 
beams at the rising of the sun, the bashful 
girlish figure had paled before the charms 
of full-blown youth which had dazzled him. 
He went over again, in reminiscence, his 
tussle with Binodini for the ‘Poison Tree”’; 
helingered over the memory of the evening 
readings of ‘‘Kapala Kundala,’’ which had 
gone on sometimes far into the night, and 
in the silence which fell upon the household 
after everyone had retired, Binodini's voice 
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had grown softer and softer, and at times 
almost died away, with the burden of her 
emotion ; and when, suddenly recollecting 
herself, she had started up to leave the room, 
he had offered to accompany her down the 
stairs; and each incident as it came back 
to him again and again, repeatedly thrilled 
him. 

As the night advanced, Mahendra was 
every now and then disturbed with the 
apprehension that Asha would be coming, 
—but she came not. ‘I was quite ready to 
do my duty,” then thought he, ‘‘but if she 
will be needlessly sulky, what can I do?" 
And he allowed himself to wholly relapse 
into thoughts of Binodini. 

When it struck one, Mahendra could lie 
in bed no longer. He thrust aside the 
mosquito-curtain and jumped out. Coming 
on to the terrace he found it to be a _beauti- 
ful moonlit summer night. The vast sleep 
of silence around him, which felt as ifit 
could be touched like the waters of a 
motionless sea, seemed to be charmed into 
a deeper and deeper profundity by the soft- 
blowing wind which wandered over the 
housetops. 

Mahendra’s long-repressed desires would 
be curbed no longer. Binodini had not 
shown herself to him since Asha’s return. 
The moon-intoxicated solitude now irresis- 
tibly impelled Mahendra towards Binodini. 
He went down the stairs. Going along 
the passage to Birodini’s room, he found 
the door open. Entering, he saw the bed 
left as ithad been made, unslept on. At the 
sound of footsteps in the room, Binodim 
exclaimed from the balcony on the other 
side, ‘‘Who’s there ?”’ 

In a voice thick with suppressed passion 
Mahendra replied, ‘‘’Tis I, Binod,”’ and as he 
spoke he stepped out on the balcony. 

In the warm summer night, Rajlakshmi 
was with Binodini, reposing on a mat 
spread out in the open balcony adjoining 
both their rooms. ‘‘What brings you here, 
Mahin, at this time of night ?’’ she cried 
out in surprise. 

Binodini from beneath her heayy frown- 
ing eyebrows showered black thunderbolts 
at Mahendra, as he slunk away 
without a word. 


XXXII 
The next morning was heavily clouded. 
The sky which had been burning in the 
fiery heat of the last few days looked grate- 
fully refreshed. Mahendra had left for his 
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college long before the usual time. His cast 
oft clothes were scattered over the balcony 
in front of his room and Asha was counting 
and making a list of them before making 
them over to the washerman who was 
waiting there. 

Mahendra was naturally forgetful and 
careless and had always told Asha to go 
carefully through his pockets before sending 
anything to the wash. In the pocket of 
one of his tunics Asha felt a piece of paper. 
As she pulled it out she saw it was an open 
letter in Binodini’s handwriting! In a 
moment she had gone ashy pale. She went 
inside the room and read the letter :— 


So you are not satisfied with your absurd beha- 


viour last night, and needs must send me a note by 
the maid—what must she have thought ofus! Are 
you determined to shame me before the whole 
world! 

\What is it you want of me? Love? You have 
been surfeited with it from your childhood and is your 
greed yet unsatisfied, that you must. still be a 
heygar for more! 

To love or be loved is not for me in this world, 
that is why in my despair I play with love. When you 
had a holiday you joined in the game, but holidays 
don’t last for ever. Now that you are called in, 
don’t be looking back at your playground. Shake 
vif its dust and go home. 

You say you love me. That sort of thing may 
be allowed in play, but = seriously I do not 
heheve it. Once you thought you loved Asha, that 
also was not true. The fact is you love only your- 
self. You have not that in you which can allay the 

»urning thirst for love that consumes me, heart and 
soul, 1 now for the last time warn you to leave me 
alone, to céase to pursue and shame me with your 
shamelessness, 

You have called me cruel: that may be true. 
But it is because I have also some pity left that I 
have decided to give you up. If you reply to this 
letter then L shall know my only refuge is in flight. 

She had no sooner read through the 
letter than Asha felt as if all support had 
been taken away from her! all the nerves 
in her body felt suddenly relaxed, not a 
breath of air seemed left for her to breathe, 
and the very sun seemed to have lifted its 
rays off her eyes. Clutching at the wall, 
at the clothes-press and then at the back 
ot a chair she swooned on the floor. 

On recovering consciousness she sat up 
and again read through the letter, but this 
time the black lines merely danced across 
her vision, her dazed senses could make 
nothing of their meaning. What was it? 
What had happened ? How could it be? 
What was she to do? Where to go? Whom 
to call to her aid? She was equally ata 
loss. Her choking heart cast about for 
something to hold on to, like a drowning 


man grasping at the empty air—till at 
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length with breathed out 
“Kaki!” 

With the invocation of that beloved 
name the tears came to her relief and 
when after having flowed in torrents 
after torrents they at last came to an end, 
then came the thought: “‘What am I to do 
with this letter ?” 

She could not 
cruel shame to 


a gasp she 


bear to think of the 
which her husband 
would be put if he knew that she 
knew of ‘this letter. She decided to 
replace it in the pocket of the tunic and 
hang it back on the clothes horse, leaving 
it out of the wash-list. She rose and, 
letter in hand, went back to the balcony. 
She found the washerman had fallen asleep 
on the floor leaning against his bundle. 
Asha took up the tunic and was about to 
put the letter back into its pocket, when 
she heard Binodini coming up the stairs 
calling out, ‘“‘Eyesore, dear!”’ 

Asha hastily retreated into the room 
and throwing the tunic and letter on the 
bed sat on them. ; 

“The washerman has got very careless 
and keeps changing the clothes,” said 
Binodini as she came in. “I’ve come to 
fetch the unmarked ones to get them 
marked.” 

Asha could not look her in the face. 
Lest her own face should betray her she 
had turned towards the window and was 
gazing up at the sky. She had set her teeth 
to make sure that the tears should not 
come. 

Binodini paused suddenly and stared at 
Asha. ‘I see,’’ thought she, ‘‘so she knows 
something about last night! And all her 
anger’s tor me—as if the fault was mine!” 
She made no further attempt at conver- 
sation, but making a selection from among 
the scattered clothes, departed. 

What pressed most cruelly on Asha’s 
breaking heart was the weight of shame 
that she should so long have entertained 
for Binodini so pure a friendship. She tried 
once more to find in the bitter letter the 
ideal of her friend which she had so long 
cherished. 

She had just began to re-read it when 
Mahendra hurriedly entered the room. 
Something had driven him homewards 
before closing time. He hesitated a moment 
on seeing Asha and then began to cast anxi- 
ous glances round the room. Asha of course 
divined what he was in search of, but 
could think of no plan for placing the letter 
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in the pocket noticed, and making her 
escape. 

Mahendra then passed out into the 
balcony and went through his clothes one 
by one. Asha could bear the suspense no 
longer. She rose and _ throwing the 
tunic and letter to the ground held on to 
the bed post with her right hand, hiding 
her face in the curve of her arm. 

Mahendra was back into the room 
with a bound, as he snatched up the letter. 
He stood still for a moment as he took a 
look at Asha. Then she could hear him 
tearing down the stairs. 

“Mother!’”’ the washerman was grum- 
bling, ‘how much longer will it be before 
I get the clothes! It’s getting late and 
‘I’ve sucha long way to gu!” 

XXXIII 

Rajlakshmi had not inquired for Bino- 
dini since the morning. Binodini as usual 
went into the store-room, but Rajlakshmi 
would not look up at her. 

It was all clear to Binodini, yet she said 
“Aren’t you well, Pishima ? No wonder ! 
after the absurd way Brother Mahim went 
on last night!. He seemed beside himself 

'when hecame to our balcony. I couldn’t 
get a wink of sleep after that.”’ 

Rajlakshmi’s manner did not relax, nor 
‘did she make any sign of assent or dissent. 

“Even if he has the least bit of a quarrel 
with my Eyesore,” Binodini went on, 
“there’s no holding him in. He must drag 
me in, then and there, to get it made up, 
no matter what time ofthe night it may 
be. Your son may have all the virtues 
you claim for him, Pishima, but patience 
he has not. That’s why we’ve never been 
able to pull on together.” 

“Don’t keep chattering nonsense child,” 
said Rajlakshmi. “I’m not in the mood 
for that sort of thing to-day.” 

“Well, if it comes to that,’ retorted 
‘Binodini, ‘‘I’m notin the mood either! If 
I talked nonsense it was to save your feel- 

-ings, to shield your son's good name. But 
.it’s come to such a pass that the truth 
can’t be hidden any longer !” 
:  “T-knew the good and the bad in my son, 
-wellenough.. But I did not know the sort 
‘ of deceitful minx you were |” 
Binodini seemed on the point of coming 
out with a passionate reply but she res- 
“trained herself and said calmly, ‘You are 
right, Pishima, no one can know another. 
"But does every one know oneself ? Did your 
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jealousy of your daughter-in-law never 
make you use me to draw your son’s heart 
away from his wife ;—can you deny it ?” 

“Wretched creature !” Rajlakshmi flared 
up, ‘you dare accuse a mother of doing 
this to her son, and your tongue doesn't 
drop off ?” 

“True, Pishima,’’ Binodini continued 
unmoved, ‘we are a deceitful sex. The 
deceit that was in me I didn’t clearls 
know, but you seem to have discovered it : 
and the deceit that was in you, you weren't 
fully aware of, but I found it out long ago. 
Yes, we are a deceitful sex.”’ 

Rajlakshmi speechless 
whirled out of the room. 
mained for a while standing where 
was, her eyes blazing defiance. 

After the morning’s household work was 
over Rajlakshmi sent for Mahendra. He 
knew that he would be called upon for au 
explanation of last night’s affair. He had 
just received Binodini’s reply and was 
completely upset over it. Her contempt 
uous rebum made his whole being rebound 
towards her with an irresistible impulse. 
He was not ina frame of mind to bandy 
words with his mother. Any attack 
against Binodini, he knew, would make 
him blurt out the whole truth, and there- 
after there would be no peace in the house 
The best plan he felt would be to get far 
away from home and think over the situa 
tion. ‘‘Tell mother,’’ he said to the ser- 
vant, ‘that I’ve got to go to college early 
to-day and will see her when I come back.” 
And like a_ truant schoolboy he hastily 
dressed himself and slipped out without 
his breakfast. He had been carrying Bino- 
dini's tormenting letter about with him 
reading and re-reading it, since the early 
morning. In his haste he had left it in 
the pocket of his tunic when changing into 
his college suit. ; 

The lowering clouds had kept hanging 
on in the intervals of heavy showers 0! 
rain. Binodini had not been able to 
compose herself since her passage 
with Rajlakshmi, and it was her habit 
when disturbed in mind to throw hersel! 
allthe more into her work. Thus _ had 
she volunteered to do the marking of the 
clothes. Her glimpse of Asha upstairs 
had not tended to improve her temper. 
If it was she that was always to be bran- 
ded as the criminal, why should she not 
take her share of the sweets as well as the 
blame, she thought bitterly. 


with passion, 
Binodini re- 
she 
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Another heavy shower had come on in 
the afternoon. Binodini was sitting on the 
oor of her room. In front of her wasa 
heap of clothes. The maid was handing 
them to her, one by one, and Binodini was 
marking them. 

Mahendra, without any attempt to 
announce himself, rushed right into the 
room as he came downstairs with the 
letter. The maid dropped the clothes 
she was holding, drew down her veil, 
and bolted. Binodini started to her feet, 
scattering her marking things. “Go out 
ofmy room, will you ?’’ she commanded. 

Mahendra.—‘‘Why, what have I done ?” 

Binodini.—‘‘What have you done, you 
miserable coward ! Ask rather, what can 
youdo ? Why are you trying toruin my 


ik-yon who know neither love, nor 
uty ?” 
Mahendra.—‘‘You really think I do not 


love you ?” 

Binodini.—‘‘That’s exactly what I do 
think. This double-dealing, this hide and 
seek, this slinking away like a thief makes 
me fairly sick. I'll have no more of it. Get 
away from my room, please.”’ 

Mahendra.—“‘So you think me a con- 
temptible creature, Binod ?”’ 

Binodini.—“‘I do.’’ 

Mahendra.—‘‘There’s still time to make 
amends, Binod. What if I have done with 
the conflict ? What if I leave everything 
else? Would you then come with me 
Binod ?”” He clasped both Binodini’s hands 
in his own and drew her forcibly towards 
himself. 

“Let me go! you’re hurting me!’ cried 
sinodini. 

Mahendra.—“‘Let it hurt. 
you come with me !” 

Binodini.—‘‘No, never !”’ 

Mahendra.—‘‘Why will you not ? Have- 


Tell me, will 


n't you dragged me to the brink: of this 
precipice ? You can’t forsake me now, you 
must come with me to the end.” He crush- 
ed her to his breast as he continued : “Even 
your contempt won't drive me away. I 
must and shall take you with me. Some- 
how or other I'll make you love me.” 

Binodini snatched herself away from his 
arms. 

“You've set the fire blazing all round, 
Now you can’t put it out, nor can you 
escape,’’ Mahendra went on, raising his 
voice higher and higher till he shouted : 
“What made you play such a terrible 
game, Binod ? Calling it play can’t save 
you any longer, now there’s only one death 
for you and me!” 

“Whatever are you doing, Mahin ?” 
cried Rajlakshmi as she hurried into the 
room. 

Mahendra’s wild gaze turned for a 
moment towards his mother, and then it 
fastened back on Binodini as he repeated, 
“T am leaving my all, I ask you for the last 
time, will you come with me ?” 

Binodini glanced once towards the in- 
furiated Rajlakshmi, and then calmly 
stepping upto Mahendra she took him by 
the hand and said, “I will !’’ 

“Then wait just aday more. I am off 
now. From to-morrow there’ll be no one 
else in the world for me, but you.’’ And 
Mahendra was gone. 

“T can’t wait any longer, mother,” 
whined the washerman from the passage. 
“If you are too busy to attend to the 
clothes to-day, I'll come round for them 
tomorrow.” 

The rest of the world went on as usual. 


Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 
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ON THE OCCASION OF THE FIFTH ALL-INDIA AYURVEDIC CONFERENCE 
AT MvuTrrRa ON 20TH DECEMBER 19138. 


ENTLEMEN, I thank you heartly for 
the very great honour you have done 
me by electing me to preside over 

your deliberations on this occasion. Your 


election has taken me quite by surprise. 
I suppose itis because you, or at least 
some of you, may have heard how deeply 
interested I have been in the study of 
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but let me summarise the whole in their 
simple and logical sequence. 
1. Our education is scanty. 
2. There is a direct relation between 
extensive education and research 
of a high order. 
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7. Regeneration of agriculture and in- | 
dustry necessary. 
8. The contributions of science to indus. 
try and the urgent necessity of carrying on 
original research with that end in view. 
I shall conclude with the remarks of J. 


3. Extension of education is necessary. Sterling in his ‘Essays on thoughts.’ 
j el 0 our educatio Aman with knowledge, but without energy and 
4. Impediments t ] ion. “A hl ledge, but h 
5. Poverty. appheation, is a house furnished but not inhabited: a 
a ne. | ee fikebes man with energy but no knowledge, a house dwelt in 
3. Remedies of pov erty. ukiwntGrnishede? 
OO 
SATs “ 
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By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


XXXIV 


IHARI had so long been steadily going 
through his course at the Medical 
College. He suddenly left just before 

the examination came on. To those who 
expressed surprise he said : “Other peoples’ 
ailments can wait, I’ve got tolook after 
my own health first.” 

Vihari had neither thirst for fame, nor 
greed for riches, nor even the necessity to 
earn a living. But his energy was bound- 
less, and he had to be doing something or 
other. After graduating in the Arts course 
he joined the Sibpur College of Engineering 
After he had satisfied his curiosity as to 
that science and acquired sufficient skill 
with his hands, he changed into the Medi- 
cal College. Mahendra had joined the 
Medical College the year previous imme- 
diately after getting his Arts degree. 

The friendship of these two was a bye 
word in the college. They were called the 
Siamese twins. Since Mahendra’s failure 
last year the friends had been in the same 
class, and it wasa mystery to their fellow- 
students why at this stage there should 
have been a rupture. Vihari could not bring 
himself to meet Mahendra every day and 
yet not be able to meet him in the old’ way 
So while everybody was expecting Vihari 
to pass with flying colours, it happened 
that his examination did not come off 
at all. 

In a-little room, next door to Vihari, 


there was a poor Brahmin, Rajendra, who 
made a living asa compositor on twelve 
rupees a month. “Let your boy stay with 
me,”’ said Vihari to him, ‘‘I’ll educate him.” 
The Brahmin was only too happy and 
made over his eight-year old son, Basanta, 
to Vihari. 

Vihari began to train Basanta in a way 
of hisown. “I won’t let him touch a book 
till he is ten’? he said. He would spend his 
days playing with him, taking him to the 
Maidan,* to the Museum, to the Zoological 
and Botanical gardens; and what with 
telling him stories from History, teaching 
him English conversationally, and trying to 
find out his special gifts and aptitudes, 
Vihari left himself no time for anything 
else. 

That evening it was too wet to go out. 
The rain had stopped for a time during the 
day and had come on again since the after- 
noon. Vihari was in his sitting room en- 
gaged in devising instructive games for 
Basanta’s benefit, when his up-country 
servant burst in upon them with: ‘‘Sir, 
there's a sort of woman—”’ Before he 
could finish Binodini had entered the room. 

“What’s this, Sister Binod !’’ exclaimed 
Vihari taken entirely by surprise. 

“Haven't you any women 
staying with you here.”’ 

Vihari.—‘‘Neither relatives nor other- 
wise. I have an aunt but she’s at my home 
in the country.” 

* The green fields adjoining the Calcutta Fort. 


relatives 
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_ Binodini.—‘Then take me to your home 
in the country.” 

Vihari.—“‘As what ?” 

Binodini.—‘‘As a servant. 
the household there.”’ 

Vihari.—‘Won’t my aunt be rather 
astonished ? She hasn’t told me that she’s 
in need ofa servant. But let me hear first 
why this idea has occurred to you.”’— 
‘“Basanta, my boy, go to bed.” 

Basanta went out of the room. ‘You'll 
understand nothing of the inward situa- 
tion if I tell you of what has happened out- 
wardly,”’ said Binodini. 

Vihari.—‘‘What if I don’t, what if I even 
misunderstand, what does it matter 2?” 

Binodini.—‘‘Very well, misunderstand if 
you will. Mahendra loves me.”’ 

Vihari.—"That’s not news to me, nor is 
it news which I care to have repeated.”’ 

_ Binodini.—‘“I’ve no desire to harp on it 
either. But that’s why I’ve come to you. 
I want your protection.”’ : 

Vihari.—‘You have no desire! Who 

brought on all this trouble, pray? Who 
ed Mahendra astray from his path?” 
_ Binodini—“I did. I'll not hide anything 
Irom you. It’s all my doing. But be I 
good or evil, try for once to look at things 
[rom my point of view. If I have set fire to 
Mahendra’s household it’s with the flames 
which were set raging in my bosom. At 
one time I thought I too loved Mahendra, 
but there I was wrong.” 

_, Vihari.—‘Of course you can’t burn up, 

if you really love.” 

Binodini—“‘That’s a maxim out of your 
books, friend. I am not yet sage enough to 
20 by book maxims. Put aside your book 
learning fora moment and look into my 
heart as my judge. I would tell you all 
ny good and all my evil to-day.”’ 

Vihari.—“It is not for nothing that I 
zo by book lore, sister. The searching of 
hearts I leave to the great Searcher. If I 
jon’t guide myself by what the books tell 
us I may go hopelessly wrong.” 

Binodini.—‘‘Look here, friend Vihari, let 
ne shamelessly confess to you, vou might 
lave turned me back. Mahendra might 
Xe in love with me, but he is blindly 
lense, he never understood me. At one 
ime I thought that you perhaps did 
inderstand—that you found it in your 
leart to respect me; tell me truly, hiding 
lothing because of what you may 
ink of me today—was it not so ?” 

Vihari.—‘‘It is true, Ididrespect you once.”’ 


I'll look after 
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Binodini.—‘‘Well, you were not wrong, 
friend. But if you did understand, did res- 
pect me, why did you stop there? What 
prevented you from giving me your love? 
I have shamelessly come to you to-day 
and shamelessly l'ask you—why did you 
not love me? It was my malignant fate 
that youtoo should fall head over ears 
in love with Asha. No, you shan't get 
angry. Sit down and listen to me. I’m not 
going to mince words to-day. I knew you 
loved Asha before you did so yourself. But 
what you people found in Asha has always 
been a mystery to me. Good or bad what 
has she in her? Has God denied to men 
the gift of seeing into things? What on 
earth is it, and how little of it, ‘takes 
your fancy! Oh you blind, you. silly 
men !” 

Vihari stood up stiff as he replied, ‘I’m 
quite prepared to hear whatever you want 
to tell me to-day. I only earnestly request 
you not to say things which should not 
be uttered.” 

Binodini.—‘“‘My friend, I know where 
and how it hurtsyou. But you'll have pati- 
ence when you consider how it must have 
hurt her, who once had your respect, and 
who might have been saved had she your 
love, to cast away all propriety and 
modesty, and come running to you to-night. 
I tell you truly, had you not loved Asha 
she would not have suffered this fatal 
blow at my hands.” 

“What has happened to Asha?” ex- 
claimed Vihari going pale. ‘“‘What have 
you done to her ?” 

“Mahendra has just renounced his all, 
to take me away with him tomorrow.” 


“It cannot be,” said Vihari with a 
sudden shout ; ‘It must not be.”’ 
Binodini.—‘‘Must not be? Who can 


prevent Mahendra ?” 

Vihari.—‘You can!” 

Binodini was silent for a time, and then 
with a steady gaze fixed on Vihari she said: 
“For whose sake should I? For your 
Asha? Havel no feelings of my own to 
be considered ? Must I renounce all claims 
to happiness in this world that your Asha 
may prosper, that Mahendra’s household 
may prosper ?—no, I’m not so good «as all 
that, I’ve not read the sacred books quite 
so well! For the sacrifice 1 make what 
doI get in return ?” 

Vihari’s face set harder and_ harder. 
He said: “you have tried a bit of plain 
speaking. Now let me put ina plain word 
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or two. The thing that you have done 
and the words you are uttering are 
all stolen from the sort of literature 
you read—the most part smacks of the 
cheap novel and the melodrama.” 

Binodini.—‘"‘Stolen |” 

Vihari.—“Yes, stolen, and not from the 
best sources either. You may think the 
sentiments your own, but they are only 
echoes of printed trash. Had you been a 
simple ignorant girl, the blessing of love 
would not have been denied to you—but 
the heroine of a melodrama is best on the 
stage, the home has no place for her. 

Binodini’s proud hearing subsided like 
a charmed snake. Aftera long pause and 
without looking up at Vihari she meckly 
asked, ‘‘What would you have me do ?” 

“Task nothing extraordinary of you,’ 
replied Vihari. ‘‘Do what ordinary woman- 
ly good-sense should prompt you. Go 
back home.” 

Binodini.—‘How ?”’ 

Vihari.—“T'll escort you to the rail- 
way station and put you intoa Ladies’ 
Compartment.” 

Binodini.—‘‘Then let me stay here for the 
night.” 

Vihari.—‘‘No, I don’t trust 
far.” 

At his last words Binodini bounded 
from her chair and dropping on the floor 
in front of him strained his feet to her 
breast as she said: “So you own some 
little weakness, friend Vihari! Don't be 
perfect like an immaculate stone god. Let 
love for an imperfect creature stain your 
heart just a little!) With which Binodini 
repeatedly fell to kissing his feet. 

Vihari was almost overcome by this 
sudden onslaught. The rigour of his body 
and mind perceptibly relaxed as he dropped 
back into his chair. Binodini feeling the 
limpness, the tremor in him, let go his feet 
and raised herself on her knees before him. 
Putting her arms round his neck she said : 
“QO Lord of my life, I know you can’t be 
mine for ever, but let me know that you 
love me even for a moment. After that 
I'll go back to my wilderness, content. 
I'll ask for nothing more from any one in 
the world, only give me something to re- 
member till death.’ Binodini closed her 
eyes and put her lips close to his. 

There wasa_ tense silence in the room 
while for an instant both of them remained 
motionless. Then with a long drawn sigh 
Vihari gently undid Binodini’s arms from 
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about his neck and moving away tovi 
another chair. After clearing his chokivz 
throat he said, ‘‘There’s a passenger trait 
after midnight.” 

Binodini after remaining motionless fi 
a while said in a scarcely audible voice,'l'! 
take that train.” 

Allof a sudden Basanta appeared on 
the scene in his night clothes, with har 
feet and chubby bare body, and going w 
to Vihari’s chair stood there gravel 
gazing at Binodini. 

“Hullo, you’re not gone to bed ?” ex 
claimed Vihari. But Basanta remaint! 
silent in unperturbed gravity. 

Binodin1 put out her arms, and after 
a little hesitation the boy went up to her. 
Then clasping him to her bosom  Binoditi 
wept. 

XXXV 

The impossible becomes possible, th 
unbearable gets to be borne, else that night 
could never have been gone through it 
Mahendra's household. Mahendra aiter 
leaving Binodini, had written a letter that 
same night. The letter reached the hous 
by the morning’s post. 

Asha, completely prostrated, was sti! 
lying on the floor-bed. The servant boy 
coming up called out, ‘‘Mother, a letter!’ 
The blood went to Asha's heart with 
sudden thump. In the twinkling of an ex 
a thousand hopes and fears surged throug! 
her breast. She raised herself with an effer: 
and took the letter. 

On it was Binodini’s name in Mahendra’s 
handwriting. Her head fell back on th 
pillow—she returned the letter to the bor 
without a word. 

“To whom shall I take the letter?” he 
asked. 

“T don't know!” murmured Asha. 

At about eight o’clock in the evening 
Mahendra rushed stormily into the hous 
and stopped at the door of Binodini’s room 
There was no light in the room—ever) 
thing was pitch dark. Mahendra struc: 
a match and found the room empty. Bino- 
dini was not there, neither were her things 
He went out into the south balcony, « 
was deserted. He called out ‘‘Binod © 
There was no reply. 

“What a fool I’ve been, what an utt:: 
fool! I should have taken her away wit 
me then. Mother must have said some 
thing which has driven her away." \° 
sooner had this thought occurred to lin 
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han he felt it must be true. In his agita- 
ion he went straight into his mother’s 
‘oom. That was also unlighted, but even 
n the dark it could be made out that 
‘ajlakshmi was stretched on her bed. 
‘What have you said to Binodini, mother ?” 
was the angry Mahendra’s abrupt in- 
{uiry. 

Rajlakshmi.—“‘I’ve said nothing.”’ 

Mahendra.—‘‘Then where is she.”’ 

Rajlakshmi.—“‘How can I tell?” 

“You can’t tell ?"’ he sneered. ‘‘Very well 
‘m going after her. Wherever she may be, 
‘ll find her.’?, And Mahendra was off. 

Rajlakshmi hastily left her bed and 
‘ushed after him crying, ‘‘Mahin, Mahin, 
lon’t go away like that, Mahin, just listen 
oa word from me,” 

But Mahendra was out of the house in 
\ breath. In another second he was back 
it the door asking the porter: ‘‘Where is 
he young mistress ?”’ 

“TI don’t know, Sir, she didn’t tell us 
vhere she was going.”’ 

“You dont know!” 
n his rage. 

“No, Sir, I don’t.” 

“Mother must have told them what 
o say,’ thought Mahendra. ‘Never mind, 
ve'll see.””’, He was then lost in the crowd 
n the gas-light-spotted night. 
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Vihari had not the habit of meditating 
‘bout himself when alone at night. In fact 
le never thought of himself as a subject 
vorth any thought. His studies, his 
vork, his friends and the people he came 
‘cross constantly occupied him ; he found 
he greater satisfaction in giving the first 
lace to the outside world. But one great 
hock had made his surroundings fall to 
ieces, and left him standing alone on the 
solated peak of his suffering amidst the 
uveloping darkness. Since then he had 
gun to fear himself, and he tried heaping 
vork upon work to allow this self no 
pportunity to obtrude. 

But to-night he had no escape from his 
n-dwelling companion. He had come back 
heday before after escorting Binodini to 
er train, and ever since, his lacerated 
eart had been insistently drawing his 
vhole attention withinwards, in the 
babs of his work, in the presence of his 
lends, 

_ Depression and weariness for the first 
ime overcame Vihari to-night. It was 


shouted Mahendra 
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about 9 o'clock. The south breeze had 
been waxing impatient on the open terrace 
in front of Vihari’s bed room. Vihari had 
pulled out a chair and was sitting on the 
terrace in the moonless darkness. He had 
not been teaching the boy Basanta this 
evening. His heart, like a child deserted 
by its mother, seemed stretching out its 


arms into the night, seeking from it 
some consolation, some companion- 
ship, some _ reminescence of the old 


affection-soothed life. The walls of his’ 
reserve, his unflinching steadfastness, had 
to-day crumbled away. His whole being 
seemed to be rushing towards those on 
whom he had resolved not to let his 
thoughts dwell. He had no strength left to 
obstruct its progress. 

The whole of the long story from the 
beginning of his boyish friendship for 
Mahendra to its end, which like a many- 
coloured map variegated with its hills 
and plains and rivers, lay rolled up in 
his mind, he now held unfolded before 
himself. He recalled one by one how and 
when the little world on which he had 
reared his life had come in touch with 
other planets. 

What had been the first disturbing 
influence? The blushing girlish face of 
Asha, radiant in the rays of the setting 
sun, shone out in reply against the outside 
darkness, and the auspicious blasts of 
wedding conches seemed to sound at the 
same time inhisears. This benign planet, 
coming up from some unknown region of 
the sky of his fate, had risen and stood 
between the two friends. It brought a 
foretaste of separation, and with it an 
obscure pain, which could not be expres- 
sed and should not even be silently 
harboured, and yet this separation and 
this pain were flooded and fulfilled witha 
sweet radiance, tinged with the warmth 
of a previously unknown expansion of 
heart. 

This was followed by the saturnine pla- 
net which had next risen, breaking up and 
scattering the affection of the friends, the 
love of the wedded couple, the peace of the 
household. Vihari tried to repel this 
vision with a just and burning scorn. But 
how strange! the force of his repulsion 
became so weak, it could not reach its 
object! And that mysteriously fascinating 
luminary, with its dark and penetrating 
gaze, remained steadily shining at Vihari 
through the moonless night while the fitful 
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summer breezes blew upon Vihari's body 
like its breathing. Then the brightness 
seemed to die out of those eager eyes and 
their dry thirsting gaze clouded over with 
tears and brimmed with unutterable 
emotion ; and then that figure once again 
fell at his feet clasping them to its bosom ; 

and then a fairy creeper suddenly sprang 
up before him and winding its tendrils 
rourd his neck held out to hima pair of 
fragrant flowering lips. Vihari closed his 
eyes as he wrestled with himself to dismiss 
that face from his memory, but his hands 
seemed to refuse to lend themselves to 
any cruel thrust; and that profferred 
unaccomplished kiss hovered poignantly 
near him—thrilling him all over. 

Vihari could remain no longer all alone 
in the dark. He went into the lighted 
room to seek some diversion for his 
thoughts. In a corner of the room, ona 
small table, was a framed photograph 
enclosed in a silk cover. Vihari took the 
frame out of the cover and brought the 
photograph into the middle of the room 
under the hanging lamp, and sat down 
there, looking at it. 

It was a portrait of Mahendra and 
Asha taken shortly after their wedding. 
On the back was written ‘Dada” in 
Mahendra’s hand, and ‘‘Asha”’ in her own. 
The sweetness of their newly wedded life 
had remained fixed in the picture. 
Mahendra was seated ina chair—the love- 
light in hiseyes. Beside him stood Asha, 
whom the photographer had not allowed 
her veil, but whose modest bashfulness 
he had been unable to do away with. 
Mahendra was now far away from the 
weeping Asha, but the silly picture had 
perpetuated the irony of fate by refusing 
to wipe away any of the love-lines from 
Mahendra’s face. 

With the photograph 


on his’ knees 


Vihari hoped to be able to drive out 
Binodini’s image from his mind with 
contumely. But Binodini’s embrace, — soft 


with her youth, agonised with her love, 
still clung ‘about his feet. 
“O wanton destroy er of a happy home!’ 


his judgment wanted to say. But Bino- 
dini’s uplifted lips, pleading for a kiss, 
seemed to reply “I love you. Out ofall 


the world have I consecrated you mine.” 
But was thisa sufficient reply ? would 

it serve to drown the anguished cries of a 

devastated household ? O heartless witch! 
Was Vihari wholly angry, or was there 
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a trace of longing in his tone? Could his 
heart really reject this offering of love at 
a moment when it had just been left des 
titute, divested of all the claims of a 
lifelong affection ? When had he even been 
offered. anything like this! He had all his 
life been yleaning on the outskirts 
the field of love. Now that Love itself in 
lavish plenitude, had served a feast on plate 
of gold for himself alone, what nice scru- 
ples had made this unfortunate reject it! 

While immersed in these thoughts » photo- 
graph in hand, Vihari came to himself with 
a start to find Mahendra before him. 

Mahendra came to the point at once 
with the exclamation, ‘‘Where’s Binodini?’ 

As Vihari started up, the photograp! 
slipped unnoticed to the ground. He went 
up to Mahendra and taking him by the 
hand said gently, “Sit down a while, Dada, 
there’s a good fellow, and let’s talk the 
whole thing over.” 

“IT have no time to sit or 
Mahendra. ‘Tell me, will 
Binodini.”’ 

“T can't reply word to the 
question you're asking,’’ replied Vihari. 
“You must have a little patience.” 

Mahendra.—“Going to lecture me, are 
you? That sort of thing I’ve been hearing 
since infancy.” 

Vihari.—‘‘No, I’ve neither the 
nor the ability to read you a lecture.”’ 

Mahendra.—‘You want to revile me 
then? Well, I know lm a brute and a 
scoundrel, and all the rest of the names 
you may want tocall me. But the point 
is, do you or do you not know where 
Binodini is ?”’ 

Vihari.—“I do.” 

Mahendra.—‘“‘Will you tell me or will 
you not?” 

Vihari.—‘No 

Mahendra.—‘‘You 
stolen her and hidden 
where. She is mine, 
hack to me.” 

Vihari was silent for a while and theu 
said firmly : ‘No, she is not yours, nor have 
Istolen her. She came to me of herself.” 

“That’s a lie,” shouted Mahendra, ani 
he began to thump on the door leading 
into the next room, calling out as he div 
so : ‘“‘Binod, Binod.”’ 

Hearing the sound of crying inside hi 
exclaimed “Fear not, Binod. ‘Tis |. 
Mahendra, come to your rescue. No one 
shall shut you up here.” 


talk,’ said 
you, where's 


in one 


” 


right 


must! You _ hare 
her away som: 
you must give her 
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At his repeated blows the door burst 
open. Mahendra went into the room only 
to find himself in darkness. He could 
just discern some one crouching on a bed, 
clinging to the pillows and making an in- 
articulate noise. Vihari rushed in after 
him and taking the trembling Basanta into 
his arms proceeded to reassure him. 
Mahendra left the room and with swift 
steps went over the rest of the house. 
When he returned, Basanta was still 
sobbing reminiscently, and Vihari seated 
beside him was trying to stroke him to 
sleep. 

“Where have you kept Binodini?” was 
again Mahendra’s question. 

“Look here, Dada,”’expostulated Vihari, 
“don't make such a noise. The poor 
boy might get ill, you're frightening him 
so. What [say is, you've got nothing to 
do with Binodini’s whereabouts.”’ 

“O great souled saint, don't try to talk 
religion to me! What divinity were you 


worshipping with my  wife’s photo- 
graph on your knees? O you wretched 
hypocrite!” with which Mahendra 


crushed the frame under his heel and 
taking out the photograph tore it into 
bits and threw them at Vihari. 

The boy again cried out at his violence. 
Vihari could not trust himself to speak 
and pointing to the door simply said, 
“Gol” 

Mahendra frenziedly dashed out of the 
room. 

XXXVII 

When from the windows of the empty 
Ladies’ compartment of the train Binodini 
saw the open fields and villages nestling 
in the shade, memories of the retired and 
peaceful village life awoke in her. She felt 
that cloistered ina retreat of her imagina- 
tion and surrounded with her favorite 
hooks, she could regain her peace of 
mind and forget the wounds and_heart- 
burnings of her town experiences. ‘It 
is well” she said to herself, as the scent 
of mango blossoms from the passing 
mango groves was wafted to her, soothing 
her whole being into a languor. “It is 
hetter so, let me forget, let me sleep, let me 
live the comfortable life of a village girl 
satisfied with her household and her neigh- 
hourly duties.” 

With the hope of peace allaying the 
thirst in her heart, Binodini entered her cot- 
tage home. Alas, where was the peace ? 
There was only emptiness and poverty. All 


around was decay and disorder, uncared 
for and unclean. The house had been long 
closed and its damp and fusty atmosphere 
seemed to suffocate Binodini. The little 
furniture that had been there had been 
ravaged by worms and rats and was fall- 
ing to pieces. 

Binodini_ had arrived in the even- 
ing. Everything was dark and joyless, 
and after she had contrived to light a little 
mustard oil lamp its smoky light only 
served to bring out the squalor of her sur- 
roundings. Things she had not minded 
before now seemed to her intolerable—her 
whole being seemed to cry out in rebellion, 
“Tcannot live here fora moment.” In a 
little niche in the wall were some dusty 
books and magazines. She did not care to 
touch them. Outside in the dense mango 
groves there was not a breath of wind, 
and the shrilling of mosquitos and cicadas 
resounded. 

Binodini’s sole surviving relative had 
left the house sometime ago and had gone 
to stay with her married daughter. 
Binodini in despair went over to some of 
her neizhbours. They seemed to be quite 
startled to see her. ‘Ola,’ said they, 
“Binodini’s complexion has turned quite 
fair, aud she is dressed up smart just like a 
mem sahib!* Then they seemed to be 
niaking some sort of signs to each other, 
directed at her; as if something which 
they had only vaguely heard had come out 
true. : 


Binodini realised how far she had 
travelled from her early village life. She 
felt an exile in her own home. She lost all 


hope ot feeling at home anywhere here, 
even for a moment. 

Binodini had known the old village 
postman from her childhood. When the 
next day she was on the stepst of the 
common bathing tanki about to. take her 
bath she saw him passing along the road 
with his letter-bag. She could contain 
herself no longer snd throwing aside her 
towel she ran up the steps and called after 
him, asking, ‘Is there any letter for me, 
brother Panchu ?” 

“No”, replied the old man. 


* Foreigner, Englishwoman. 

+ The women in the village step into the water in 
the sari they have on, and come back home in the 
wet garment and then change. The steps form a 
platform for preliminary toilet operations and gossip, 
and the whole process is a prolonged one. 


t A rectangular artificial sheet of water. 
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“There may be one,” insisted Binodini 
eagerly ; ‘‘let me see.’’ She then turned the 
half-a-dozen letters, that were to go round 
the village, over and over again, but not 
one of them was for her. 

As she returned to the 
crestfallen, one of her fellow-bathers 
mischievously began “Ola, sister Bindi, 
why so anxious for a letter ?’’ Another 
aired her eloquence: ‘Well, well, how 
many are so fortunate as to get a letter? 
We have husbands and brothers, my 
dears, who have gone to their work in 
foreign parts, but the postman never 
favours us.’’ And as the topic was pursued, 
the mischievous glances got keener, the 
sarcasm more and more pronounced, 

Binodini had entreated Vihari at parting 
to write to her regularly, something, anv- 
thing, just a line or two. It was hardly 
likely that Vihari would begin to do so the 
very next day, yet her desire was so 
insistent that she had not been able to 
help nursing a distant hope. She felt as 
if she had left Calcutta ages ago. 

It did not take Binodini long, with the 
help of her girl friends and enemies, to make 
the discovery that her name had heen 
connected with Mahendra's. and that the 
scandal was all over the village. Peace 
was out of the question. 

Binodini then tried to keep herself aloof 
from the rest of the village. At this her 


water's edge, 


neighbours were all the more incensed. 
They were loth to be deprived of the 
luxury of reproving and worrying the 


sinner. 

In a village, seclusion is out of the ques- 
tion. There is no leisure to nurse a wound- 
ed heart in the darkness ofa retired corner. 
The sore spot always attracts everybodv’s 
curious gaze. Binodini writhed like a live 
fish in a basket, but only succeeded in 
wounding herself more and more. Here she 
was not free even to live alone with her 
suffering. 

When the next day the time for getting 
aletter had passed, Binodini shut herself 
into her room to write :— 

Friend Vihari.—Fear not, 
you a love letter. 
you. If L have 


Iam not going to write 
You are my Judge, | humbly salute 
sinned, you have awarded me cruel 
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punishment, and at your word I have submitted to it. 
My only regret is that you do not know how cruel 
the punishment has heen, for thus I am deprived of 
the pity which you would surely have felt, had you 


known. Even’ this I will bear, with my head at 
vour feet, for the. sake of your memory. But, my 
Master, is not the prisoner to get even food—not 


luxurious food, but bare sustenance? A line or two 
from youis all the food I crave. If you deny even 
that then your sentence is not exile, but death. My 
pride was immense, I had never dreamt I should beni 
for favours. But yours has been the victory, my 
Master. I now pray you be merciful and Jet me 
live. Give me just enough to live through the life in 
this wilderness, none shall then sway me from the 
rigour of your discipline. This is all my complaint 
to-day. I have much else I would tell you of, whic! 
my heart is breaking to tell you, but I have vowerl 
not to trouble you, and I shall keep to my vow. 
Your 
Sister Binod. 


Binodini posted her letter—the whole 
village was scandalise] afresh. To be 
living with closed doors, to be constantly 
writing, to be rushing after the postman 
for letters! Evidently even a short stay in 
Calcutta was enough to make away with 
all sense of decency and decorum! 

There was no letter the next day either. 
Binodini seemed to be stupefied ; her face 
set hard. Lashed as she was by the blows 
of insult and contumely, from within an 
without, the forces of destruction seemed 
to be churned up from the dark depths ot 
her heart, ready to emerge from her 1n crue! 
demoniacal shape. In her dread at these 
monstrous apparitions Binodini shut her- 
self into her room once more. 

She had no keepsake of Vihari, neither 
a photograph, nor a line of any letter. She 
seemed to be hunting about for some 
memento in her emptiness. She wanted 
something to put in her bosom which 
would bring the tears to herharsh dry eyes. 
She wanted tears to come and melt her 
inner hardness, to put out the rising flames 
of rebellion and enable her to enthrone 
Vihari’s iron command on the softest spot 
of her heart's love. But her heart was on 
fire like the cloudless midday sky, and no 
trace of any possible tear drop was there 
to be seen from horizon to horizon. 
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community and assisted them most liberal- 
ly. Heearly saw the utility of Boarding 
Houses if education was to spread, and 
_ his long purse was always opened to plan 
out and build Hostels in several towns 
in and out of the Bombay Presidency. In 
Bombay proper, he would best be remem- 
-bered by the splendid pile of buildings 
_ which he has erected in that part of the 
town whichis most thickly inhabited by 
. Hindus, and called the Hirabag. It is used 
, asa Dharmashala for all Hindu pilgrims, 
where they get accommodation of the best 
class and as an appanage of which is a 
- fine lecture hall, which is used asa Town 
Hall of the locality. A mere perusal of the 
list of his donations is enough to engender 
feelings of admiration for a man, who in 
raising himself from poverty to wealth, 
never forgot the uses to which his enormous 
wealth could be put, and consequently 
gave them a practical and enduring shape. 
Even on his death bed he has made a trust 
of Rupees two lacs anda half, all to be 
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utilised for (sectarian) charitable purposes. 

He gave away Rs. 8,000 for repairing a 
Jain temple at Surat: Rs. 25,000 for 
building a Dharmashala at Surat; Rs. 
2,100 for repairing a Dharmashala_ at 
Palitana ; Rs. 80,000 fora Jain Boarding 
House in Bombay; Rs. 22,000 for a Jain 
Boarding House at Kolhapur; Rs, 40,000 
for a similar institution at Ahmedabad ; 
Rs. 1,25,000 fora Dharmshala (Hirabag) 
in Bombay; Rs. 50,000 for a boarding 
house at Jabbalpore ; Rs. 15,000 for a dis- 
pensary at Ahmedabad. Various small 
sums between 6,000 to 10,000 for charit- 
able purposes, such as founding schools 
for girls, scholarships, preparing Jain Direc- 
tories, have not been included in the list. 
Government rewarded him with a justice- 
ship of the peace. 

Itis nosmall wonder if the Digambar 
Jain community is mourning his loss as 
they would mourn the loss of a king. 


K. M. J. 
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XXXVIII 


INODINI had heard that anyone invok- 

ed in single-minded meditation could 

_. not help responding to the call. So 
with closed eyes and clasped hands she 

‘ called upon Vihari : ‘‘My life is empty, my 
heart is empty, emptiness surrounds me— 
‘come into this emptiness, come even fora 
ae come you must, for L’ll take no re- 
usal,’’ 

\ As she repeated this with all her 
) strength Binodini seemed to really feel 
call, her 


Stronger. She felt that her 
Passive 


love, could not be in vain. 


,memories which serve only to feed false 
{ hopes with the heart’s blood, are merely 
\¢xhausting. But a supreme effort of will 
7 is a true ally, it really draws nearer the 
object which it singles out from all the 
~ World as its quest. 


When, for Binodini, the darkness of the 
unlit room thus became intensely filled 
with the thought of Vihari, and social.con- 
ventions, neighbourly bickerings and the 
rest of her world faded away into distant 
nothingness, she suddenly heard a knock 
at the door. She jumped up from her seat 
on the floor, saying with simple, perfect 
conviction as she flung open the door: 
‘“‘Have you come, my Master ?” Howat 
such a moment could any one else in the 
world come to her door ? 

“T have come, Binod !’’ Mahendra replied. * 

With infinite loathing and scathing con- 
tempt Binodini repulsed him, saying : “Oh 
get away, get away from here, get away 
at once !” 

Mahendra was struck stiff dumb, 

“Bindi, my girl, when is your old gran- 
ny—"’ Herean elderly neighbour who was 
coming to Binodini to make the inquiry 
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suddenly stopped shorl as shecame up to 
the door, and with a hasty ejaculation 
she pulled her veil low over her face and 
hurried away. 

_ There was a great commotion in the 
village. The elders in their evening gather- 
ing place decided that this sort of thing 
could not be allowed. The goings on at 
Calcutta might have been ignored. But 
to have dared to bring Mahendra to the 
village by writing letter after letter—this 
brazen openness was too much! The 
shameless hussy must be sent out of the 
village. 

The next morning Binodini was sure 
that a reply from Vihari would come, Kut 
there was no letter. ‘‘What hold. has 
Vihari on me ?”’ Binodini began to ask her- 
self. “Why amI here at his word? Why 
did I give him to understand that my 
whole life was his to command ? The only 
need he has for me is to use me to save his 
beloved Asha. Iam to have no wants, no 
claims of my own, not even a line ofa 
letter—so inean, so contemptible am I !” 
A jealous envy welled up in Binodini’s 
breast as seated stiffly in her room she 
continued her meditations: ‘1 might have 
borne it all for another, but certainly not 
for Asha! This exile, this poverty, this 
scandal, this contempt, this lite-long empti- 
ness—all this for Asha! Why did J submit 
to be cheated so? Why did I not fulfil my 
vow of destruction ? Oh fool, fool that 
Ihave been! Why did [ fall in love with 
Vihari ?” 

Her aged relative, just back from her 
daughter’s, broke in upon her thoughts 
with: ‘What’s this I hear, you wretched 
minx ?” 

‘What you have heard is true,’’ rejoined 
Binodini. quietly. 

“Then what made you bring your shame 
to our neighbourhood—why did you come 
here ?” . 

:-:Binodini kept silent in her bitterness. 

. . Look here, child; you simply can’t stay 
on: here’, continued:the old woman. “My 
evil fate took away from me all whom I 
Kad of my own. ._ Even that I’ve been able 
to. bear-and live through, But this sort of 
thing I’m not going to put up with. You’ve 
dragged our good name through the dust, 
you wretched girl. You must go away 
at once,” a 

.“Ull go at once’, »said Binodini as she 
on outside the room and stood at the 

oor. .- : 
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As she did so, Mahendra, unwashed, un- 
kempt, came up to the quter gate. He had 
not had a morsel to eat nor a wink of sleep 
since his arrival last evening, his face was 
drawn, his eyes bloodshot. He had thought 
of making another attempt at inducing 
Binodini to go with him at daybreak, but 
the shock of inodini’s strangely contemp- 
tuous reply had made him hesitate. As the 
morning wore on and the time for the 
only day-train drew near, Mahendra 
had cast aside all questioning and_ mis- 
giving and engaging a carriage driven 
off to Binodimi’s cottage. The courage 
of’ one who has taken an irrevocable 
step against social conventions. was 
his—and with the courage had come 
also a wild joy driving away all doubt 
and despondency. The staring passers by 
seemed to him like so many earthen dolls. 

Without glancing this way or that 
Mahendra marched straight up to the 
door where Binodini was standing and 
said: “Binod, I'm not such a coward as 
to leave you alone here to be reviled by 
these villagers. I must and shall take you 
away with me. If afterwards you choose 
to forsake me, do so, I'll not seek to hold 
you. I swear by. yourself that it shall 
always be exactly as you wish, If you 
take pity on me, that’ll be life to me—if 
not I'll take myself off your path. Many 
a time in my life have I been false to my 
trust but do not mistrust me to-day, 
We stand on the brink of chaos, this is not 
the time to utter falsehoods.” 

With unfluttered naturalness Binodini 
said : “Yes, you may take me along. Have 
you brought a carriage ? 

“T have,”’ 

Binodini’s aged relative came out and 
said : ‘‘Mahendra, you may not know me, 
but we are kin. Your mother was a girl 
of this village and used to call me Aunt. 
May I ask you what you mean by this 
sort of thing? You havea wife at home: 
your mother is still with you. Yet. you 
are carrying on in this mad way, lost 
to all shame. How will you even show 
your face againin society?”  _ " 

This rather brought Mahendra down 
from the region into which he had exalted 
himself. He had a mother and. a wife, 
and there was a thing called society; 
These, simple truths seemed to come: home 
to him with a new force. He had never 
dreamt of being reminded. of. Sip irate. 
in this out of the way village. To bestand- 
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~ ing in the midst.of the village in the broad 
- ight of day trying to lure a widowed girl of 
cespectable parentage from her home into 
the streets—was this curious chapter to be 
| added to his biography ;—while yet he had 
a mother,a wife and still belonged to 
society ! 

Finding Mahendra standing silent, the 
old woman flew into a rage and said: “If 
+ you must go, get away at once and don’t 
ve loitering about the entrance to my 
, aouse.”” With this she slammed the door 
~ on them and bolted it from within. 

_ Bereft of all her possessions, fasting and 
untidy, Kinodini stepped into the carriage. 
. When Mahendra would have followed her 
in she said: ‘‘The Railway Station is not 
along way off. You had better walk.” 
“All the village will stare at me,” said 
*. Mahendra. 

“Have you any sense of shame left?” 
“remarked Binodini as she asked the coach- 


‘man to start. 


“Isn’t the gentleman coming?’’ asked 
_the coachman. 

Mahendra hesitated but dared not. The 
carriage drove off. Mahendra walked 
_ along towards the station with bowed 
~head and leaving the main road went 
round the outskirts of the village. By this 
time the village women had finished their 
bath and midday meal. Only a few elderly 
dames who spent a longer time over 
their daily duties than the others could be 
seen going through the shady mango groves, 
with their towels and toilet accessories, to 
_the secluded steps of the bathing tank. 


XXXIX 


Alarmed at Mahendra’s sudden disap- 
pearance Rajlakshmi could neither eat nor 
sleep. And while old Sadhu in hisattempts 
to comfort her was engaged in hunting 
about for him in all sorts of possible and 
impossible places, Mahendra returned to 
Calcutta with Binodini and leaving her 
athis rooms near the college arrived at 
the house in the evening. 

_ Entering his mother’s room Mahendra 
found it almost dark with the light of the 
lamp screened off. Rajlakshmi looked ill 
and was lying on the bed while Asha was 
gently rubbing her limbs. At last the 


daughter had secured her rightful place at 
the mother’s feet. Asha started up as 
Mahendra came in, and left the room. 
Mahendra overcoming his hesitation with 
an effort said, “I find, mother, I can’t 
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conveniently study at home, so I’m going 
to live in the rooms I’ve taken near the 
College.”’ 

Rajlakshmi pointed to the foot of her 
bed as she said, ‘Sit down, Mahin.’’ 

Mahendra sat down awkwardly. “Stay 
where you like,’ Rajlakshmi then replied, 
“but don’t give pain to my little Mother.” 

Mahendra was silent. Rajlakshmi con- 
tinued: “It was my evil fate that I knew 
not what an angel my little mother is. But 
how could you,’ she went on greatly 
moved, “after knowing her so long and 
loving her so well, how could you bring 
her to such a plight!” 

Mahendra felt as if he wanted to run 
away but could not muster up courage 
enough to make a sudden move. He sat 
silent at the foot of his mother’s bed. 

After a long silence Rajlakshmi asked: 
“You're here for to-night at least ?”’ 

Mahendra.—“‘No”’ 

Rajlakshmi.—‘‘When 
going ?” 

Mahendra.—‘‘Just now.” 

“Now !”’ exclaimed Rajlakshmi as_ she 
raised herself with difficulty and sat up. 
“Won’t you even talk nicely to your wife 
before you go? Can’t you even imagine,”’ 
she continued as Mahendra made no reply, 
“what these last days and nights have 
meant for my little mother! O heartless 
boy, your cruelty is breaking my heart!”’ 
Rajlakshmi fell back like a lopped bough. 

Mahendra got up from the bed and left 
his mother, going with silent steps to his 
own room upstairs. He did not relish the 
idea of coming across Asha. But as soon 
as he was up he saw her lying streched on 
the shaded balcony in front of his room. 
She had not heard him coming and started 
up at his sudden appearance, adjusting her 
disarranged drapery. Had Mahendra 
once called: ‘“Chuni!’’ she would have 
taken all Mahendra’s blame on herself and 
have cried the cry of her life at his feet. 
But Mahendra could not bring her pet 
name to his lips. Wish as he might, try 
as he could, grieved as he felt, he could 
not forget that to caress Asha to-night 
would be an empty mockery. What would 
avail his lip-consolation when with _ his 
own hands he had closed for ever the door 
of escape from Binodini. 

Asha sat there dying for very shame. 
She felt it equally impossible to stand up 
or go away or attempt any sort of move- 
ment. Mahendra went out. on to the 
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terrace without a word and began to 
slowly pace up and down. The moon had 
not yet risen. The tuberose in the pot at 
the corner had flowered on two of its 
stems. The constellations—the same 
Great Bear, the same Qrion—which had 
. been silent witnesses of so many love scenes 
on this self-same terrace, were shining as 
silently this evening. 

Ah, thought Mahendra, if only it were 
possible to wipe out with the darkness 
which filled the sky the story of the few 
days, revolt which had upset his domestic 
life, and to peacefully take his old place 
beside Asha ona mat spread on the open 
terrace! No questions asked, no explana- 
tions to render, the old trust, the old love, 
the old happiness! Alas!it is just that little 
old place which is so difficult to get back 
in this world. Mahendra had lost for ever 
his share of Asha’s mat on the terrace. 
Up to now Mahendra’s relations with 
Binodini had been free. The wild joy of 
love was there, but no unbreakable bond. 
Now that he had plucked her from social 
life with his own hand, there was no_ place 
to return her to—he had become her only 
refuge, willy-nilly the whole of her burden 
must be borne by him. This was 
the thought which was_ oppressing 
Mahendra. The simplicity and peace of 
their daily domestic life on this roof, the 
uninterrupted seclusion of their wedded 
nights suddenly struck Mahendra as 
having been of such immense comfort— 
and this comfort of which he had been so 
easily the sole master to be now so hope- 
lessly beyond his reach. For him there 
would be henceforth not a moment’s brea- 
thing space away from the burden which 
he had imposed on himself. 

With a sigh Mahendra turned his eyes 
towards the balcony. Asha with her 
breast full of unwept tears was still there 
in the same posture into which she had 
started up, the darkness of the night 
covering up her shame and her sorrow 
like a mother’s skirt. 

Moved with a sudden impulse Mahendra 
went up to Asha, as if to say something. 
All Asha’s blood rushed to her face and 
she closed her eyes. But the words 
Mahendra came to say seemed to have 
escaped him. What, after all, could he 
have to say? But he had to say some- 
thing. So heasked: ‘Where its the bunch 
of keys ?” 

The keys were under the pillow. Asha 
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got up and went into the room, an’) 
Mahendra followed her. Asha pulled ox:' 


the bunch from under the pillow and le): 
Mahendra took it up an |< 


it on the bed. 


‘| 


ot 


tried the keys one by one on his wardrobe | 
Asha could remain silent no longer ani’ } 
said in a low voice: ‘That key was not * 


on my bunch.” She could not bring hers:!! 
to say on whose bunch it used to be, but 
Mahendra understood. 


Asha hurriedly went out of the room, |: 
lest she should fall to weeping in Maher. 4 


dra’s presence, and leaning on the parape: » 


wall at a corner of the terrace she wept 
with resolutely suppressed sobs. 

But she could not indulge in her weeping 
long. She suddenly recollected that it was 
time for Mahendra’s supper. She ran dows 
the stairs. 

“Where is Mahin, my little mother: 
Rajlakshmi asked her. 

‘He's upstairs.” 

“Why have you come down then ?” 

“It’s time for his supper—" said Asha 
with downcast face. 

“T’ll see to the supper,”’ said Rajlakshmi, 
“you'd better tidy yourself up a bit. Put 
on that new Dacca muslin sari of your 
and come to me, I’l} do up your hair for 
you.” 

Asha could not reject her mother-in-law’s 
well-meant attentions but she felt as if she 
would die of shame at the idea of being 
dressed up in this way. She submitted her 
person to Rajlakshmi’s adornments like 
Bhishma taking on his body the shower 0! 
arrows when he wished for death. 

Her toilet over, Asha hesitatingly went 
up the stairs with noiseless steps. but 
when she peeped into the room, Mahendra 
was not there. Going in she found his 
supper had been left untasted. For want 
of the key he had torn open the door of the 
wardrobe, and taken away with him some 
of his clothes and books. ‘ 

The next day was the eleventh day ol 
the moon. The fasting Rajlakshmi was 
confined to her bed with her weakness. 
The black clouds looked stormy outside. 
Asha lightly entered the room. She gently 
took her place at the foot of the bed and 
stroking Rajlakshmi’s feet said: ‘I’ve got 
some milk and fruits ready for you, wont 
you come and have something to eat ?”* 

Rajlakshmi’s eyes grew moist at these 


* Milk and truits are allowed to invalids on fast 
days. 
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- fresh proofs of her unpractised daughter-in- 
law’s devoted attempts at nursing her. 
She sat up and drawing Asha towards 
herself kissed her cheek. ‘‘What is Mahin 
‘doing now ?” she asked. 

‘ poe gone away,” faltered the ashamed 
Asha. 

“When ?” exclaimed Rajlakshmi. “How 
is it I knew nothing about it ?” 

Oa night,”’ replied Asha with bowed 
nead. 

Rajlakshmi’s softness was gone in a 
moment—there was no longer any trace of 
: affection in her stiffened touch. Asha could 
: feelthe silent censure that was implied, 

and left the room feeling as if weighed 
‘down with the burden of some guilt. 

XL 
When Mahendra left Binodini at his 

Pataldanga * rooms and went home to 

‘etch his clothes and books, she sat alone 

n the midst of the hum of the ceascless 
stream of Calcutta traffic, and began to 

think about herself. The shelter which 

the world had offered her had at no time 
een sufficiently broad. Yet there had been 
. toom at least, when one side became sore, 
‘to turn over on to the other. The boat 

n which she was now floating down the 
. stream was liable to be upset at the 

east movement to this side or that. She 
, must be very careful how she held the 

helm, there was no margin for mistakes. 
- The more Binodini realised her helpless 
position the greater was the strength she 
gathered. She must not allow things to 
inft, she was convinced, she must finda 
. Way yet. 
From the day Binodini had laid bare 
her love to Vihari, the barriers of her 
“-teserve had brokendown. She knew not 
how to unburden herself of the proffered 
. kiss which she had brought back, and 
_ Was carrying about with her, night and 
day, like an unfulfilled offering to the gods. 

Binodini’s heart never readily admitted 

_ defeat—hopelessness she refused to enter- 


tain. She kept on repeating to herself 
Vihari must accept my offering of 
. Worship.” 


To the ardour of her devotion was 
added the stern necessity of gaining for 
herself a refuge. For that also, Binodini 
“elt, she could look to Vihari alone. 


* The Indian name for the College Street and 
uare quarters. 
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Mahendra’s character she had thoroughly 
gauged. He was a reed who could not 
be leant upon—eager to come forward 
when repulsed, to run away when taken 
at his word. Vihari alone was capable of 
giving that trusty, unwavering support 
which is needful for the woman's heart— 
thus was he indispensable to Binodini 
to-day. 

Binodini when coming away from _ her 
village had sent Mahendra to the Post 
Office adjoining the railway station to give 
particular instructions for redirecting her 
letters. She could not bring herself to 
believe that Vihari would not reply to her 
letter at all. “I'll patiently wait a week 
more,”’ said she to herself now. ‘“‘And then 
we'll see.” 

She then turned down the lamp and 
went and sat at the window, looking out 
on to the gas-lit street. Vihari was in this 
very town. A few streets only separated 
her from his door. And after the door 
was the little courtyard, then the stairs 
and the well-lit, well-furnished cosy little 
room—where Vihari was sitting in peace 
and quiet alone in his chair ; it may be that 
the Brahmin boy wasnear him,—that large- 
eyed open-faced chubby little boy,—turning 
over the pages of some picture-book. Bino- 
dini felt a thrill of love and motherly affec- 
tion come over her as she elaborated the 
details of the picture. She felt that she had 
only to desire it to be able to go there, and 
with this possibility hugged to her breast 
she kept on playing. In the old days she 
would perhaps have at once set about 
realising the possibility, but to-day there 
were so many things to think of. It was 
not only a question of satisfying an impulse 
but of gaining an object. She must -not 
leap inthe dark. ‘‘Let’s see what sort of 
reply he gives and then I’ll know best what 
to do,” she had concluded. 

The evening wore on as she pursued her 
reflections, till it was past nine, Then 
Mahendra came back. He had spent the 
last few days and nights without regular 
meals or sleep, sustained by his excitement. 
Now with his object achieved, and Bino- 
dini safely enconsed in his rooms, he seemed 
to be falling to pieces with weariness and 
depression. He felt he could no longer 
fight against his own surroundings, against 
social conventions. All the burden of his 
future life seemed to be crowding upon him 
to-night. 

Mahendra felt miserably ashamed to be 
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knocking at the closed door. Where was 
the wild joy which had buoyed him up ? 
Why did his whole being shrink from the 
gaze of the passers-by who did not even 
know him ? 

The newly engaged servant-boy haa 
fallen asleep and there was considerable 
trouble before the door could be got open. 
The unaccustomed darkness of the house 
oppressed Mahendra still more. Pampered 
as he had been by his mother and used 
all his life to expensive furniture, waving 
fans, and every luxury, he felt their want 
all the more keenly in this dismal 
evening. All these material comforts would 
have to be acquired and furnished by 
him for this establishment, the whole 
burden of which was on him _ alone. 
Mahendra had never had to take thought 
for his own or anybody else’s comfort, 
but from to-day all the petty details of 
this new house-keeping would have to be 
looked after by him. The cheap lamp on the 
staircase was smoking horribly, it would 
have to be replaced by a better one. The 
overflow from a leaking pipe had made 
the hall floor damp, w orkmen would have 
to be called in to repair it. The shoemaker 
who was the former tenant of the two 
rooms on the ground floor was to have 
vacated them, but had not gone. Theland- 
lord would have to be severely spoken to. 
The thought that there was no one else 
to attend to all these things added to his 
present burden of weariness. 

Mahendra paused at the top of the 
stairs to recover himself—to work up his 
love for Binodini. She whom he had 
wanted above the whole world, was now 
his, he told himself. To-day that there was 
no barrier between them—what a joyful 
day it was for him! But the absence of 
any barrier seemed to be all the more of 


an obstruction, for to-day Mahendra 
himself was the barrier. 
As soon as Binodini saw Mahendra 


coming up the street, she rose from her 
meditations at the window, turned up the 
lamp, and taking up a piece of sewing 
work on her lap bent herseif over it. She 
regarded the work as a protection behind 
which she could shelter-herself. 

“You must be immensely inconvenienced, 
Binod,’’ said Mahendra as he entered. 

“Not a bit,” replied Binodini over her 
sewing. 

“Pll bring up all the necessary furniture 
in a few days~you must put up with the 
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discomfort meanwhile,”’ 
hendra. 

‘“‘Nonsense,”’ said Binodidi firmly ; ‘you 
mustn't do anything of the kind. Ther 
are already many more things here than | 
have any use for.”’ 

Mahendra.—‘'Is this unfortunate person 
one of the too many ?” 

Binodini.- -‘You shouldn’t arrogate so 
much to yourself—a little modesty is 4 
good thing to have.”’ 

At the sight of the self-possessed Binodini 
immersed in her work, Mahendra’s passion 
came back to him. Had they been at home, 
he would at once have been at Binodini'’s 
feet—but Mahendra could not venture s9 
far just because this was not home. Here 
Binodini was helpless and at his mercy, 


continued Ma.) ~ 


it would be cowardly not to control 
himself. 
“What made you bring your clothes 


and books here ?”’ asked Binodini. 

“Merely because they do not happen to 
be among the many things I have no us 
for,’ retorted Mahendra. 

uy know, but why here ?”’ 

“Quite right, Binod ; this is not the plac 
for the necessaries of life; you may throw 
the books and things out of the window 
without a word of protest from me, only 
don’t fling me away along with them!” 
Mahendra took this opportunity of coming 
a little nearer and placing the bundle w hich 
he had brought with him near Binodini's 
feet. 

“Friend Mahendra,” said  Binodini 
gravely, without raising her eyes from her 
sewing, “‘you must not stay here.’’ 

Beside himself at this sudden shock to 
his rising eagerness, Mahendra said in a 
choking voice: ‘‘Why Binod? Why do you 
desire to keep me at a distance ? Is this 
my reward forhaving left my all for you ? 

“T cannot allow you to leave your all 


for me,” said Binodini. ‘That's no longer 
in your hands,” exclaimed Mahendra 
passionately. ‘‘The whole of my world is 


falling away around me—youalone remain, 
Binod, my Binod—”’ he wildly clasped her 
feet to his breast and repeatedly kissed 
them. 

Binodidi releasing herself stood up. 
“You are forgetting your promise,”’ she 
said. 

Mahendra controlled himself with the 
whole force of his will. ‘‘No,’’ said he, ‘'] 
remember. I promised that it should be 
as you desired—it shall not be otherwise. 
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dy promise shall be sacred. Tell me what 
‘ou would have me do.” 

Binodini.—‘‘Go and stay in your home.” 

Mahendra.—‘‘Am I the one object of your 
lislike, Binod ? If that be so, why did you 
unt what you did not want? Tell me 
uly, did I deliver myself to you of my 
»wn accord, or did you not deliberately 
msnare me? Am I now to submit to be 
jlayed with ? Still I will keep to my word. 
(‘Il go and stay in the home in which I’ve 
. xampled to bits my own rightful place.” 

Binodini resumed her seat onthe floor 
and silently went on with her sewing. 

. “Qh cruel, cruel Binod !’’ broke out 
. Mahendra after gazing a while at her 
' face, “Oh wretched that I was to have 
-2ome to love you.” 

‘’. Binodini went over to the lamp and 
spent a deal of time taking out some false 
stitches. Mahendra felt as if he wanted to 
take and crush that stony heart in his 
clenched hand. Physical strength seemed to 
be the only means of overcoming that im- 
passive inertness ! 

Mahendra went out of the room and 
then immediately returned, saying, ‘‘And 
who will look after you, all alone here, 
when I am gone ?” 

- “Don’t trouble yourself on that score,” 

Binodini replied. ‘‘Pishi-ma has dismiss- 
_ed her maid Khemi, and I have taken her 
on fromto-day. We two women will get 
a oue all right after we've locked the front 
oor.” 

The angrier he felt the more intensely 
was Mahendra attracted to Binodini. He 
longed to smother her to his breast with 
“the strength of a giant. And to escape 
from his terrible longing he rushed out of 
the house. 

Mahendra swore‘as he wandered about 
the street that he would repay Binodini's 
indifterence with indifference. To be so 
calmly and relentlessly repulsed by her 
at a time when he washer sole refuge! Was 
ever any man so insulted before ? Crushed 
as was Mahendra’s pride it refused to be 
killed outright, but kept on writhing in 
agony. “Am I so utterly worthless ?” 
he kept on repeating to himself. ‘“How 
could she dare do this to me ; who else had 
she in the whole world ?” 

As Mahendra pursued his questioning, the 
reply suddenly occurred to him—Vihari ! 
. His blood ran cold. So Vihari was the 


refuge—he the tool, the steps to be tramp- 
led under foot on the way! This gave her 
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the courage to spurn him. They must 
have been corresponding, he suspected, and 
Vihari’s letters must have been support- 
ing her against him. 

Mahendra at once directed his steps to- 
wards Vihari’s lodgings. It was. still 
early in the night when he knocked at the 
door. After much shouting and banging 
the door was opened by a man who said : 
“Master is away.” 

Vihari’s old servant was quite a familiar 
figure. ‘Hullo Bhaju,’’ asked Mahendra, 
“when did your master leave home ?” 

“Three or four days ago,” replied Bhaju. 
“‘He’s gone travelling west.” 

Mahendra was immensely relieved. ‘Let 
me take a little rest,’’ thought he. ‘I can’t 
be wandering about all night.’’ He went in- 
to the house and lying down on a sofa 
dropped off to sleep at once. 

Vihari had gone away the day after 
Mahendra had invaded his room and crea- 
ted such a disturbance. These collisions 
with his friend might some day assume so 
disgusting an aspect as to give cause for 
life-long regret. So Vihari fled westwards 
without any definite plan of travel. 

It was eleven o’clock when Mahendra 
woke next morning. The first. thing that 
met his eyes on getting up was a letter 
lying on the little table under a paper- 
weight.Vihari’s name in Binodini’s hand- 
writing could be distinctly seen. He took 
up the letter and found it had not been 
opened, but was awaiting the absent 
Vihari’s return. With trembling fingers 
he tore open the cover and began to read 
it. This was the letter she had written 
from her village home and of which she 
was expecting the reply. 

Every word of the letter stung him. 
From early childhood, Vihari had been 
in Mahendra’s background. Of love and 
affection he had tasted only the leavings 
of what had been offered to Mahendra. 
To-day Mahendra was the supplicant, 
Vihari the obdurate one ; and yet Binodini 
had preferred this unappreciative boor to 
himself! Mahendra had also some letters 
from Binodini, but how coldly artificial 
they were compared to this, and mere 
empty tricks to delude a fool! 

Mahendra recollected and now under- 
stood iBnodini's eagerness about the direc- 
tions to be given to the village post-office. 
So this was what Binodiui was so patient- 
ly waiting for! 

As of old, Bhaju brought n Mahendra’s 
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breakfast, without waiting for orders, and 
helped him to his meal. Mahendra forgot 
all about bath or toilet. As if running over 
hot sand he kept skipping over the burning 
words of Binodini’s letter. Never again 
would he see Binodini, Mahendra decided. 
But then, thought he, if the reply she was 
expecting was delayed much longer, Bino- 
dini might take it into her head to pay 
Vihari a visit. Then she would know all 
and be consoled. This thought was in- 
tolerable. 

Mahendra put the letter in his pocket 
and marched off to his Pataldanga lod- 
gings. 

His tumbled appearance roused Bino- 
dini’s pity. ile must have spent a sleepless 
night wandering about the streets, thought 
she. “Did n’t you go home last night ?” 
she asked. 

“No,’”’ replied Mahendra. 

“Vou couldn’t have had any breakfast 
then,” said the hospitable Binodini in a 
flutter, as she set about getting some 
eatables together. 

“Let it be,” said Mehendra, “Iv’e had 
something.” 

Binodini.—‘‘ Where ?”’ 

Mahendra.—‘‘At Vihari’s.” 

Binodini went pale for a moment. Re- 
covering herself after a short silence she 
said: ‘1 hope friend Vihari is well ?”’ 

“Oh he’s all right. He’s off West, travel- 
ling.””. Mahendra said this so as to leave 
the impression that Vihari was going to- 
night. 

The blood left Binodini’s face once more. 
But she again recovered herself as she said : 
“What a flighty person. I suppose he 
- knows all about you and me. 1s he very 
angry about it ?”’ 

Mahendra.—‘‘Why else should he_ go 
westwards of all places in this stifling 
heat ?”’ 


Binodini.—‘‘Did he talk about me at 
all?” 
“What was there to talk about? Here's 


Vihari’s letter.” Mahendra kept his eyes 
keenly fixed on her as he handed her the 
letter. 

Binodini eagerly took it from him and 
saw that it was her own letter, opened. 
She scanned every page carefully but could 
find nothing in the nature of a reply. After 
a short silence she asked: ‘‘Have you read 
the letter ?”’ 

The expression on Binodini's face tho- 


roughly unnerved Mahendra. He lied: ‘‘No.”’ 
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Binodini tore up the letterinto fragmen} 
and threw them out of the window. f 

“Tam going home,’”’ said Mahendra. 

Binodini made no reply. 

Mahendra.—“I’ll obey your wishes  -; 
the letter. I'll stay at home for a week aii . 
on my way to college I'll step in anday :, 
range with Khemi to have you propery | 
looked after. I won't trouble you with ay 
presence.” 

It is doubtful whether Binodini hear! .. 
what Mahendra was saying. Anyhow si 
was silent. She was staring out of th 
window into the sky. _ 

Mahendra took his things with him ai, ; 
left the house, 

Binodini after sitting a while like ox». 
struck stiff suddenly tore off the clothe-.. 
from her breast and began to cruelly beat) .. 
herself with her clenched hands as_ thougt! 
to shake oft her numbness. | 

Khemi rushed in at the sound crying) 
“What are you doing, mother!” 

“Get away from here,” shrieked Bino) - 
dini, as she drove Khemi from the room 
and slammed the door after her. The 
with her hands still clenched she roll,’ 
moaning on the floor like an animal strici- 
en to death. After she had battered ani 
tired herself out in this way, she lay stil 
on the floor in front of the open windor 
the whole night, as in a faint. 

When in the morning the sunlight e- 
tered the room Binodini was struck with 
a sudden suspicion. What if Mahendra. - 
had lied to her, what if Vihari had not . 
really gone? She called Khemi and sai, 
“Go at once to Vihari Babu's lodgings 
and get me news of him.” 

Khemi returned in an hour with thein- . 
formation: ‘‘Vihari Babu’s house is all 
closed up. When I knocked the man shout __ 
ed from inside that his master was away . 
in the West country.” 

Binodini had no further doubts. 


XLI. 


Rajlakshini was excessively annoyed 
with her daughter-in-law when she heard 
that Mahendra had gone away in the 
night. Asha must have spoken harshly te 
him, she thought. She sent for Asha an 
asked: “Why did Mahin go away last 
night ?” 

“T don’t know, mother,” faltered Asha, 
not daring to raise her eyes. 

Rajlakshmi took this to be a remnant ~ 
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f last night’s sulks. ‘‘Who’s to know, 
you don't ?”’ she said severely. ‘Did you 
- cold him about anything?” ~ ; 

‘‘No,”’ said Asha simply. 
 Rajlakshmi could not believe it. 
“id he go ?”’ she questioned. 

“I don't know,” said Asha again, shrink- 
‘sig within herself. 

'. “You know nothing!” Rajlakshmi 
ared np. ‘You’rea baby, aren’t you? 
‘ "you expect me to believe all that ?” 
Rajlakshmi made it clear that she 
1ought that Asha’s inconsiderate beha- 
iour had driven Mahendra out of the 
ouse. Asha meekly submitted to the 
harge and wept in the seclusion of her 
wn room. “I don’t know how my 
‘»usband ever came to love me,” she wailed 
o herself, “and I don’t know how to 
Ting back his love now.” ‘he heart itself 
ells how to please one who loves. But 
ow was Asha to tell how to attract one 
_vho did ‘not love? How was she to 
- ttempt the unspeakably shameful task of 
, Ylmning caresses from one who loved 
nother ? 
iG That evening an astrologer arrived. 
-tajlakshmi had sent for him to avert the 
vil influences which were disturbing her 
. on’s life. She began by asking him to 
, ead her daughter-in-law’s fortune and 
ent for Asha for that purpose. Asha had 
_ ast put out her hand with the utmost 
. eluctance at the idea of having her misfor- 
/unes made the subject for discussion, 
..vhen steps were heard along the dark 
assage outside as if some one was trying 
0 slip past unobserved. 

‘“Who’s that ?” cried Rajlakshmi. There 
‘vas no reply. ‘Who goes there?” she 
‘alled again. This time Mahendra 
gg he room in silence. 

__Far from feeling any joy, Asha was 
illed with a pomaatneue Shaine at the 
ight of Mahendra coming into his own 
house like a thief. She felt still more 
awkward at the presence of the astrologer. 
To have to be ashamed of her husband 
before all the world was the acutest part 
/ ot Asha’s sorrow. When Rajlakshmi 
whispered to her daughter-in-law : “Will 
you tell the maid to get Mahendra’s supper 
_teady ?”’ she replied : “I’ll bring it up my- 
re oder cot the room. She wanted 
0 shield Mahendra from t i i 
of the servant. meas. 
On the other hand Mahendra was greatly 
annoyed at the sight of the astrologer. 


“When 
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That his mother and wife should be cons- 
piring with this ignoramus to bring stellar 
influences to bear on him was more than he 
could brook. When on top of this the 
astrologer unctuously asked after his 
health, Mahendra could stay in the room 
no longer. ‘I’m going upstairs, nother,”’ 
he said curtly, entirely ignoring the friendly 
overture. é : 

The mother thouglt that Mahendra 
was wanting a quiet talk with his wife. 
Overflowing with joy she sent for Asha 
from the kitchen and said, ‘Hurry up- 
stairs, my dear. Mahin might be wanting 
something.” 

With hesitating step and fluttering heart 
Asha went up to her room. She had under- 
stood from her mother-in-law’s words 
that Mahendra had sent for her. But she 
could not make up her mind to enter the 
room, and under cover of the outside dark- 
ness she remained gazing at Mahendra. 

He was reclining on a_ bolster staring 
up at the rafters. The longer Asha looked 
at him the more was it borne in upon her 
that he was coming from Binodini. Bino- 
dini’s touch on his body, her image in his 
eyes, her voice in his ears, the desire for her 
in his mind—all these seemed yet to be 
clinging to his person. How could_ she 
yield him the same pure reverence ? He 
seemed to her like a strange male intruder 
—even worse, for no mere stranger ‘could 
have shamed her thus. 

Asha had of late been trying to improve 
herself by a course of reading and writing 
pursued late into the night when alone’ by 
herself, after she had done nursing her 
mother-in-law. Her books and _ papers 
were neatly piled in a corner of the room. 
In a sudden impulse Mahendra lazily pul- 
led out one of her note-books and began 
absently turning over its pages. Asha felt 
as if she wanted to scream and tear it 
away from him. The idea of his sneering 
gaze falling upon her childish writing was 
too much for her. She hurried down the 
stairs without heeding the clatter of her 
own footsteps. 

Mahendra’s supper had long been ready, 
but Rajlakshmi, thinking Mahendra to be 
engaged in loving converse with his wife, 
did not want to disturb them by having 
it sent up. Finding that Asha had come 
down she had it served in the dining room 
and sent word to Mahendra. No sooner 
had Mahendra come down than Asha 

rushed into her room and removing her 
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books she took down her photograph from 
its frame and tore it into pieces, which she 
threw away on the terrace. 

Mahendra after his supper went back to 
his bedroom. Rajlakshmi after hunting 
everywhere for Asha found her at last in 
kitchen, warming some milk for her. Not 
that there was any lack of servants to do 
this work. On the contrary the maid whose 
duty this was was protesting vigorously 
against Asha’s uncalled-for display of 
energy, and mentally bewailing her lost 
opportunity of filling up part of the milk- 
bowl with water. 

“What brings you here, my dear; get 
away upstairs,’ said Rajlakshmi. 

Asha went up and took refuge in her 
mother-in-law’s room. Rajlakshmi got an- 
noyed at her contrariness. ‘‘When Mahen- 
dra has at last shaken off the toils of that 
witch and come back home, she needs must 
drive him out again with her pettishness”’ 
thought she. Wasn’t it Asha’s fault that 
he had got caught by Binodini at all! Men 
were wayward by nature. It was woman's 
duty to coax and wheedle them into the 
right path. “What's the meaning of all 
this, child?” she said scathingly. “If 
you’re lucky enough to have got back your 
husband, what makes you pull a long’ face 
and go about hiding in corners ?” 

A guilty feclinglashed Asha up the stairs 
again, and this time, not to allow herself 
time for hesitation, she went straight into 
the room without a pause. It was past 
ten. Mahendra was standing in front 
of the bed playing with the edge of 
the mosquito net, lost in thought. A bitter 
complaint against Binodini had risen in 
his heart. ‘‘Does she think me so absolutely 
her slave that she does not fear to send 
me to Asha,’ he was saying to himself. 
‘If 1 come back to my duty to Asha, where 
will she be? Am I supposed to be so aban- 
doned that my return to duty is impos- 
sible? Is this then Binodini’s idea of me ? 
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Her respect I have lost, her love I’ve no: 
got, she haseven had no compunction »: 
insulting me.’’ He swore, standing by tii 
bed, that he would have his revenge hy 
turning his heart once more to Asha. 

At Asha’s sudden entry he dropp2) 
the curtain. The perplexing problem 0: | 
how to begin a conversation at onc: } 
presented itself, With a forced smile he gav: | 
utterance to the first idea that occurre! | 
to him. ‘So, like me, you've been _ bus) 
with your studies. Where are those books 
I saw herea while ago?” 

The remark was not only not happy 
it hit Asha in her tenderest spot. Her 
attempt at getting rid of her 1gnoranc 
was a great secret—a thing to get he 
laughed at if out, she was sure. And the 
last person she could bear to be laughed at 
by was Mahendra. When that same 
Mahendra touched upon that very subject 
with a smile, her whole being winced lik: 
a tender child at the cruel stroke of a cane 
She turned away her face and stood silent. 

Mahendra had realised that the remar. 
had been neither timely nor appropriate a: 
soon as it was out of his mouth, but as to 
what the proper remark should have beet 
he had not the faintest idea. After th: 
revolution which had taken place th 
simplest thing could not sound straight, 
nor could the empty heart find anythin 
now to say. 

Conversation might come easier in the 
cosy confines of the bed, thought Mahendra. 
He began to fan away the mosquitos with 
the edge of his garment, before opening the 
curtain to get in. Like a novice on the 
stage who runs through his part before 
entering upon the scene, Mahendra paused 
to consider what he was going to do and 
say. Turning his head ata slight rustling 
behind him, he found that Asha was 10 
longer in the room. 

Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 
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want a quiet room to myself, mother, 
for my studies. I'll take Kaki’s old 
room.”’ 

Rajlakshmi was overjoyed. So Mahin 

was going to stay at home! Then he must 
have made it up with his wife. How long 
after all, could the wiles of that witch keep 
him away from such a jewel of a girl? 
“Very good idea, Mahin,’’ the mother has- 
tened to reply, and she at once proceeded 
to bustle about to put the idea into execu- 
tion. The keys were brought out, the 
room opened up, aired and dusted. 
“Asha! Asha!’? Where was Asha? The 
shrinking girl was discovered in a corner. 
“Get out a clean floor cloth, will you ? 
There’s no table in this room. We must 
have one brought in. And this lamp wo’nt 
do at alf. Have the one upstairs sent 
in here.” Thus did the two women pre- 
pare the throne-room for the Lord and 
Master. 
Mahendra, not vouchsafing so much 
asa glance at his servitors, took his place 
at the table and set to work at his books, 
without waste of time. 

After his evening meal Mahendra was 
at his books again. No one could make out 
whether he intended to spend the night 
in his new room or go upstairs to bed. 
Rajlakshmi, after performing various toilet 
operations on the stiffened form of Asha, 
said : ‘Go and ask Mahin, my dear, if he 
wants a bed made for him in his study.” 

This was a question which Asha could 
not screw herself up to, so she hung her 
head and did not stir. The baffled Raj- 
lakshmi poured vials of wrath on her. 
Asha made a great effort and managed to 
get up to the door; but no further. Raj- 
lakshmi watching her from the passage 
urged her on with vehement gestures till 
at last Asha in desperation stepped into 
the study. Mahendra hearing footsteps 
behind him said without turning his head: 
“T’ll be late to-night, and will have to be 


jf Res: next morning Mahendra said, ‘I 
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up early again tomorrow,—so I'll sleep | 
here.”’ ‘ 

How shameful! Did he think she had |; 
come to coax him upstairs ? 

“Well ?”” inquired Rajlakshmi in a vexed 
tone. 

“He’s busy studying and _ will sleep 
downstairs,” Asha replied, as she crept up 
to her forsaken room. “a 

Later on in the night there was a knoc- 
king at Asha’s door. Asha hastily got up eth 
and undid the fastenings. Rajlakshm -.; 
after hastening up the stairs could hard | «, 
breathe, as she cameinto the room an |... 
sank on the bed. After recovering he) »_ 
breath she said hoarsely, ‘‘What is the eu. 
matter with you, child? What makes yo 
lock yourself in upstairs? Is this the tim 
to sulk? All your troubles have left you 4 
silly as ever. Go, downstairs !"’ ; 

“He said he wanted to be alone,” replied | 
Asha slowly. Cah | 

“What if he did say so? Are you to fy 
into a temper because he’s spoken a Mit 
irritably ? It doesn’t do to be so_ touchy 
as allthat. Hurry away downstairs!" _—.. 

In this time of difficulty Rajlakshm' — 
made no attempt to dissemble to het 
daughter-in-law in the interests of pro -.. 
priety. She must use all available weapov |, 
to bind Mahendra to his home. Her extt 
ted speech brought ou the breathing trot 
ble again. She rose with a great effort. 
and Asha helped her downstairs withot! > 
a word of contradiction. Putting Ral 
lakshmi gently into her bed Asha busied 
herself arranging the pillows and bolsters 
so as to support her ina sitting posture. 
“Let it be, my little mother,’ said Ra.” 
lakshmi, ‘send the maid to me, butdont |” 
you be dawdling here, you get alongt? | 
your husband.”’ m4 = AE 

This time Asha had no hesitation. She 
went straight from her mother-in-law’ 
room into Mahendra’s study. An opét 
book was lying in front of him whik —* 
Mahendra with his legs on the table and * 


on 
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us head thrown back on the chair was 
ost in thought. He was startled at 
1earing footsteps behind him and turned 
lis head, as though half-expecting the 
»bjects of his thoughts to have taken 
odily shape. Seeing Asha, he took his legs 
f the table and sitting up drew the book 
on to his knees. 

Mahendra was considerably suprised. 
Asha did not now-a-days come to him 
30 naturally, so unhesitatingly—rather, 
when they suddenly came across each other 
she slipped away. Mahendra’ without 
‘aising his eyes from the book could make 
out that she had not faltered in nor was 
she trying to slip away. She had come up 
ae table and was quietly standing before 
im. 

Mahendra could no longer keep up the 
pretence of reading—he raised his eyes and 
looked at her. 

“Mother’s breathing trouble is getting 
very bad, you’d better have a look at her,”’ 
said Asha in a clear voice. 

Mahendra.—‘‘Where is she ?”’ 

Asha.—“‘She’s in her bed-room, but she 
:an’t sleep.” 

Mahendra.—‘‘Let’s go, then.” 

This bit of natural conversation with 
\sha, after so long an interval, seemed to 
treatly relieve Mahendra. Mahendra had 
10t been able to find any means of breaking 
‘through the impregnable walls of silence 
which had been set up between man and 
wife—now Asha had thrown open a little 

_loor with her own hand. 

Asha waited outside while Mahendra 
vent into Rajlakshmi’s room. The mother 
was perturbed at his coming to her at such 

_1 time—perhaps there had been another 
yuarrel with his wife and he had come 


to tell her that he was off again! ‘What, 
10t in bed yet, Mahin ?” she asked. 
“Is your breathing trouble worse, 


nother ?”’ 

This helated inquiry greatly aggrieved 
Rajlakshmi. She understood that his wife’s 
admonition had turned his thoughts to- 
wards his mother’s illness. The sudden 
revulsion of feeling made her spasms worse. 
Speaking with difficulty she said: ‘Goto 
bed, Mahin. Don’t worry yourself. 
ull right.” 

“No, mother, I’d better examine your 
chest. This is not a thing to be neglected.” 
Mahendra knew that his mother’s heart 
was weak, so he felt her symptoms to be 
somewhat disquieting. 


I’m 
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Rajlakshmi.—‘“‘It’s no use examining me. 
I know this'll never get better.” 

Mahendra.—‘‘Well, I'll make youup a 
sleeping draught for to-nignt and then I’ll 
look into the matter carefully to-morrow.”’ 

Rajlakshmi.—‘‘I’ve taken quite enough 
physic, it does me no good. You go to bed, 
Mahin. It’s getting late.”’ 

Mahendra.—‘“‘I’ll go as soon as you feel 
a little better.’’ 

Rajlakshmi’s wounded heart cried out 
as she complained to the invisible Asha 
waiting outside: ‘‘What made you trouble 
Mahim, child, at this time of night and 
drag him along here—’’ her breathing got 
worse as she spoke. 

Then Asha entered the room and said 
softly but firmly to Mahendra: ‘You had 
better go to bed. [’ll stay with mother.”’ 

He whispered back to her in the corner : 
“I’m sending for a bottle of medicine. 
There'll be two marks. Give her one now 
and the other an hour later, if the first 
doesn’t send her to sleep. If she gets worse 
don’t fail to let me know.”’ Mahendra went 
back to his room. Asha had shown herself 
to him in quite a new aspect in which there 
was no shrinking, no self-diffidence ; where- 
in she seemed well established in her own 
right, with nothing to ask from Mahendra, 
His wife he had contemptuously ignored ; 
the young mistress of the house compelled 
his respect. 

Rajlakshmi was not ill-pleased at heart 
that Asha’s devotion to her should have 
impelled her to call Mahendra to her side ; 
still she returned to her complaint: ‘I sent 
you to bed ; what made you bring Mahin 
here ?” 

Asha silently fanned her from behind 
without a reply. 

“Do get away to bed, my dear,” Raj- 
lakshmi persisted. 

“He has told me to lay with you,” 
objected Asha softly. She knew it would 
please Rajlakshmi to think that Mahendra 
had charged his wife to look after her. 

XVIII 

When Rajlakshmi realised that Asha was 
not likely to succeed in winning back Ma- 
hendra, she consoled herself with the idea 
that her illness might at least serve to keep 
him at home. She got afraid of getting 
well toosoon and began tothrow away 
her doses of medicine when Asha was not 
looking. 


The absent-minded Mahéndra noticed 
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no difference, but to Asha it was clear that 
Rajlakshmi was not getting any better, but 
rather worse. She suspected that Mahen- 
dra was not sufficiently attentive and care- 
ful in prescribing for her—that he was so 
far gone in his madness that even his 
mother’s illness could not serve to bring 
him to his senses. Asha could not help 
despising Mahendra for having fallen so 
low. Need one single infatuation have so 
destroyed every side of his character ? One 
evening as her spasms came on Rajlakshmi 
was reminded of Vihari. ‘‘D’you know, my 
dear, where Vihari is now-a-days ?’’ she 
asked. 

Asha understood. Vihari had always 
been at Rajlakshmi’s side in times of suffer- 
ing, so she was naturally thinking of him 
now. Alas that Vihari, the staunch support 
ofthis household, should also have been 
driven away! Had he been here, the 
mother would have been properly looked 
after, for he was not heartless like the other. 

“Has Mahin been quarrelling with 
Vihari? ’Twas very wrong of him. He 
hasn’t a truer friend.” The tears gathered 
to Rajlakshmi’s eyes as she spoke. 

One by one sundry past events flitted 
through Asha’s mind ; in how many ways 
had Vihari tried to warn her of the dan- 
ger ahead and how had his attempts suc- 
ceeded only in turning her away from him. 
Asha felt she wanted to scourge herself as 
her blind folly came home _ to her. 
Why should not Providence punish such an 
ungrateful silly for repulsing her only 
friend and taking her only enemy to her 
bosom ? Why should not the sigh with 
which broken-hearted Vihari had left this 
house hauntit like an evil spirit ? 

After lying quietly while, with a thought- 
ful countenance, Rajlakshmi pursued her 
reflections aloud: ‘Had Vihari been here, 
my child, he’d have been able to save us. 
Things would never have been allowed to 
go so far!” hans : ; 

Asha thought on in silence. Rajlakshmi 
plaintively continued : “If he had known 
of my illness, he could never have stayed 
away.” f 

Asha could divine that Rajlakshmi 
wanted Vihari to know. How helpless 
must she be feeling in his absence. 

Mahendra had turned down the lights 
in his room and was standing in the moon- 
light near the window. He had lost all 
interest in his studies, nor had he any 
pleasure in his home. When intercourse 
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with the near and dear had ceased to be 
natural they can neither be cast away like 
outsiders, nor taken back to the same old 
intimacy—their irremovable closeness weighs 
unbearably on the heart. Mahendra 
could not bear to go near his mother. The 
nervous anxiety with which she looked up 
at his face whenever he happened into her 
presence hurt him sorely. 
pany it was as difficult to talk as to 
remain silent. 
heavy on him. He had firmly resolved not 
to see Binodini till the week was over- 
there were two days left, the question was 
how to get through these two days. 
Mahendra became aware of footsteps in 
the room. Heknew Asha had entered, but 
remained looking out of the window pre 
tending he had not heard. Asha could se 
he was only pretending, but did not leave 
the room. ‘I only want a word with you,’ 
she said trom behind, ‘‘and then I'll go.” 
“Why need you go!”’ said Mahendra 


In Asha’s com |<!) 


Thus did the time hang | ‘x 


turning round; “sit down a_ bit, won't 
you ?” “59 
Asha ignored his attempt at courte +, 


as she replied standing: ‘‘Brother Vihar | 
ought to be informed of mother’s illness.” 

Mahendra’s sorest spot was_ touched 
He tried to control himselfas he said: 
“Why cought he ? Don’t you trust in my 
treatment ?”’ 

Asha’s outraged — susceptibilities at | 
Mahendra’s neglect of his mother’s illness | 


would be repressed no longer. She blurted |. é 
out : ‘Well, she’s not got the least better, ies 


but is growing worse and worse.” 
Mahendra felt the heat behind 
apparently simple statement. Asha had 
never before hinted at a_ rebuke. 
wounded pride found vent in_ sarcasm: 


this}. _*" 
His | ais 


e 


“T’ll have to take lessons in medicine from |... 


you, I see.” 

This came as the last straw on the neg 
lect and humiliation which had _ been piled 
onher. Moreover the room was dark. 
So the meek and long-suffering Asha flashed 
back: “You can at least learn from m¢ 
how to take care of your mother.” 

This unaccustomed retort _ lashed 
Mahendra into cruetly. ‘You know,” ht 
said, ‘‘why I forbade your friend Vihar 


the house. Have you started thinking of ~* 


him again !” 
Asha swiftly left the room, swept away 


by a very whirlwind of shame ; not shame .. 


for herself, but that steeped in guilt 
Mahendra was, he should be so lost to ll 


SSS ae 


«: he was when Asha had gone. 
| never have imagined that Asha under any 
.<¢ireumstances would be able to so put 
him in the wrong. He felt himself weltering 
,:in the dust where his throne had _ once 
» -been ; for the first time he was afraid lest 
,.Asha’s sorrow should be turned into loath- 


‘. abouts ? 


i trouble was much worse. 
_1tno longer and had Mahendra sent for. 


“ lakshmi, 
~ because of your treatment of him. For 


~ every one was calling upon Vihari. 
“ delt himself left alone in the world ! 
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sense of decency as to utter such a baseless 


oy calumny. A very mountain-load of shame 
» -would not suffice to cover up such shame- 
«essness ! 


Mahendra realised how utterly defeated 
He could 


ing. 


On the other hand the thought of Vihari 


_ roused his anxiety about Binodini to an 


unbearable pitch. What if Vihari had re- 
turned from his travels ? What if Binodini 
had in the meantime discovered his where- 
It was not impossible that they 


had even met ! Mahendra could no longer 


_. keep to his resolve. 


That night Rajlakshmi’s breathing 


She could bear 


Gasping out her words with the greatest 


_ difficulty, she said : ‘‘Mahin, I should very 


much like to see Vihari, he hasn’t been here 


.. for such a long time.” 


Asha was fanning her mother-in-law. 


_ She hung her head as Mahendra replied : 
oat “He’s not here, he’s gone travelling out 


West.” 
“My heart tells me he’s here,’ said Raj- 
“but he’s not coming to us 


my sake you must go to him to-morrow.” 
“All right, I'll go,” said Mahendra. So 
He 


| <XLIV 


“BEarly the next morning Mahendra be- 


“took himself 


to Vihari’s lodgings. He 
found the servants loading a lot of furni- 
ture on bullock-carts. ‘‘What is up?” asked 
Mahendra of Vihari’s man Bhoju. 


“ w “Master has taken a villa on the river,” 
<teplied Bhoju. “These things are going 


lee! there.”’ 
“VIs your master at home then ?” inquired 
“ Mahendra. ‘“He’s been home for the last 


two days, Sir,” was the reply, ‘but now 


¢’s gone to the villa.” 


vss Mahendra waxed exceedingly afraid. 


He had no doubt now that while he had 


» been away Vihari and Binodini had met. 


€ could see in imagination other bullock- 
tarts] being loaded in front of Binodini’s 
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door. ‘This is why,"' he concluded, - ‘fool 
that T am, was kept at a distance by 
Binodini.”’ 

Mahendra got into his carriage and 
drove off without a moment’s delay, every 
now and then shouting abuse at the coach- 
man for the slowness of the horse. Arrived 
at the door he saw no signs of any exodus. 
Could they have already gone? Out he 
jumped in a hurry and thumped at the 
door. Assoonas the boy had opened it 
he asked him : ‘‘All’s well, I hope ?” 

“Certainly Sir, everything’s all right, 
Sir,”’ said the boy in reply. 

Mahendra went upstairs and found 
Binodini had gone for her bath. Going 
into her empty bed-room he rolled on the 
hed she had slept in last night, pressing 
the coverlet to his breast and to his lips as 
he muttered, “Cruél ! Cruel !’’ After thus re- 
lieving his pent-up emotion, Mahendra got 
up and impatiently awaited Binodini’s ap- 
pearance. As he paced about the room he 
noticed an open newspaper lying on the 
floor-bed. He tookitup absently to help 
him to get through the interval and the 
first thing on which his eye fell was Vihari’s 
name. Ina moment the paper had cap- 
tured his whole attention. Some correspon- 
dent was writing about a nursing home for 
poor clerks which had been started on the 
riverside by Vihari. 

tinodini must have read this piece of 
news. With what feelings ? She must have 
wanted to fly to that nursing home. Not 
only that, but this idea of Vihari’s must 
have further raised him in her estimation. 
“Humbug!” said Mahendra to_ himself. 
“Sheer fussiness! Vihari had always 
fussed about other people’s affairs since his 
childhood.” Mahendra applauded’ his own 
simplicity and straightforwardness in com- 
parison: “I hate this posing as a philan- 
thropist to delude simple folk,’’ said he to 
himself. But, alas, everyone, especially 
one, might not appreciate his supremely 
straightforward passivity. It seemed to 
him Vihari had scored a point against him. 

Hearing footsteps Mahendra folded up 
the newspaper and sat onit. As Binodini 
entered the room fresh from her bath 
Mahendra looked up at her face and was 
astonished. A strange subtle change had 
come over her; the expression of an as- 
cetic who had done penance by the blazing 
fire was hers; her figure was thinner and 
through the pallor of her countenance 
shone a light. 
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Binodini had given up all hopes of 
Vihari. The supreme contempt for her 
which sbe now imagined him to enter- 
tain, was burning her by day and by 
night, nor did she know any way by which 
she could save herself from being utterly 
consumed. Vihari’s leaving town seemed 
like a rebuke to her, now he was beyond 
the reach even of her repentance. 

Then again the active untiring Binodini 
felt that she would suffocate in these little 
lodgings for want of something to do—her 
pent-up energies seemed to be tearing her 
to pieces. The idea of a useless joyless 
loveless life spent in the confines of these 
rooms made her outraged nature want to 
dash itself against the sky in a vain rebel- 
lious attempt to escape her fate. 

Her hate and contempt for Mahendra, 
whose insensate folly had thus hemmed 
her in and closed for her all avenues of es- 
cape, knew no bounds. She realised that 
it would be impossible to keep him long 
at a distance; that in these small rooms 
he needs must come and sit close by her ; 
that day by day atevery opportunity he 
would draw nearer and nearer, inch by 
inch, impelled by inscrutable attractions ; 
that a hideous conflict would ensue in the 
darkness and amidst the mire of this closed 
in pit, between fascination on the one side 
and disgust on the other. How was she 
to free herself from the coils of the loath- 
some slimy ravenous reptile which she 
with her own hands had unearthed from 
the depths of Mahendra’s heart ? A great 
dread had come upon Binodini. Where 
would this end; when would she be out 
of it into the open ? , 

Mahendra’s jealousy glared up at the 
sight of her pale worn face. Had he then 
no power in himself wherewith he could 
wrench out the thoughts of Vihari from 
the mind of his devotee? Was there no 
cloud-wrapped inaccessible spot away from 
the world to which he could fly away with 
her as an eagle with a lamb, where he 
could keep his tender prey safely hidden 
away at his breast ? His jealousy gave four- 
fold force to his longings. Could he allow 
Binodini out of his sight again even for an 
instant ? He must guard against the in- 
sidious thoughts of Vihari from moment 
to moment—he dared not relax his vigil- 
ance over even the minutest point through 
which they could possibly gain en- 
trance. 

Mahendra had read in the old Sanskrit 
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poems of how the pangs of absence from t!-) ~ 
beloved made more delicate the beauty: 
woman. The more true he felt this tol 
in Binodini’s case to-day, the more was hi 
heart churned into a turmoil by the alter. 
nation of pleasure and pain. 

Binodini after standing quietly a whil:| - 
asked: ‘“‘Have you had your tea this} 
morning ?” 

“What if I have?’ said Mahendra; “need 
that make you chary of offering me on! 
made by yourself ?”’—‘Oh fill me the cup— | - 
he sang. 

Perhaps Binodini deliberately intendei | 
to put a damper on Mahendra’s rising | 
spirits. “D’you know whereabout frieni 
Vihari is, nowadays?” she asked. 

Mahendra’s face fell at once as he ans | - 
wered : ‘‘He’s not in Calcutta now.” 

Binodini.—‘‘What’s his address ?”’ 

Mahendra.—‘‘He apparently does 1! 
want it to be known.” 

Binodini.—‘‘Couldn’t 
by inquiry ?”’ 

Mahendra.—“‘I don’t see that 
very necessary.”’ : 

Binodini.—‘‘Is necessity everything, ané 
life-long friendship nothing ?” 

Mahendra.—“‘He may have been m 
life-long friend—but the urgency seems to 
be all on your side!” 

Binodini.—‘That ought to shame you 
It’s strange that you haven’t been abi 
to learn what true friendship should & 
from so true a friend.” 

Mahendra.—“‘I’m not so concerned 
about that. But if I’d learnt from hin 
how to steal away women’s hearts, that 
lesson would have stood me in good steal 
to-day.” =7 

Binodini.—‘“‘That’s a lesson which it’s 
not enough to wanttolearn. You must 
have the heart.” 

Mahendra.—“If you know the great 
Teacher’s address tell me—let me get the 
initiation from him—then we'll see about 
the heart!” 

Binodini.—“Don’t you talk to me any- 
more about your heart if you can’t even 
find your friend’s address. Who can trust 
you after the way you’ve behaved with 
friend Vihari ?” 

Mahendra.—‘‘Had you not trusted me 
absolutely you’d not have dared insult me 
so! If you hadn’t been so confident of my 
love you couldn’t have made me so miser- 
able. Vihari knows the art of not being 
snared himself. Had he taught that art 


! 


it be discovers 


it’s 8) 
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«tothis unfortunate creature, he would 
«have been a friend indeed!” . 
“Vihari happens to be a man, that’s 
-why he can’t be snared” ; with .which 
Binodini closed the conversation and 
quietly stood at the window with her 
- loose hair hanging down her back. 

Mahendra jumped to his feet in a sudden 
fury and clenching his fistsshouted: ‘‘What 
makes you dare to treat me thus? If you’re 

~ not paid back, is it because of your power 
or my forbearance? If you must think 
of meas a beast, know me for a beast of 
prey! I’m not coward enough not to know 
how to strike!’’ Then fora while he was 

. silent ashe kept his eyes fixed on Binodini’s 

. face. Then he said again entreatingly: 
“Binod, let’s get away out of this—any- 

. Where. Be it to the West, be it to the 
hills, wherever you please, but come 
away. This is no place to be alive in. 
I’m dying by inches.”’ 

“Let’s go at once,’’ replied Binodini, 
“to the West !”’ 

Mahendra.—‘‘ l'o what place ?” 

Binodini.—‘To no place at all. We 

.- Won't stay anywhere for more than a 
davy—will wander about.” 

Mahendra.—“‘All right. Let’s start 
to-night.”’ Binodini agreed and went oft 
to see to the cooking of a meal for 
Mahendra. 

Mahendra was now sure that the news 
ahout Vihariin the paper had not caught 
Binodini’s eye. In fact Binodini had not 

_ oflate been in a mood to be going through 

. & newspaper. Mahendra took care that 

“the paper should not fall into Binodini’s 
hands before they started. 
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They kept Mahendra’s lunch ready at 
home under the impression that he would 
soon be returning with news of Vihari. 
As it began to get late the suffering Raj- 
lakshmi got more and more anxious. As 
it was she had got no sleep last night and 
finding this anxiety to be now further 
racking her nerves, Asha sent to inquire. 
She learned that Mahendra’s carriage had 
returned empty. The Coachman on being 
sent for told them that Mahendra had 
gone from Vihari’s house to the Patal- 
anga rooms. Rajlakshmi turned her face 
over to the wall in despair. Asha remained 


pitting like a statue at her head fanning 
er, 
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On other days Rajlakshmi would insist 
on Asha going and having her dinner. Now 
she said nothing. Now that Mahendra, 
knowing how ill she had been last night, 
had still been unable to resist the wiles of 
Binodini, she felt she had nothing more 
todo, say or wish for in this world. Of 
course she knew that Mahendra had not 
taken her illness very seriously; that he 
had supposed it was only another attack, 
like the attack which had come and gone 
before, and would get well in due course; 
and so was easy in mind. But this unanxi- 
ous easiness of mind was what hurt 
Rajlakshmi most. The strength of his 
infatuation did not allow of any other 
duty, any other fear, gaining possession 
of his mind; that was why he could so 
lightly treat the illness and the sufferings 
of his mother; that was why he had 
slipped away so shamelessly as soon as 
an opportunity had occurred, lest her ill- 
ness, growing worse, should tie him to her 
bedside. Rajlakshmi had no longer the 
least desire to get well again—in her bitter- 
ness at his desertion she wanted to prove 
the groundlessness of Mahendra’s ease of 
mind. 

When it was past two o’clock Asha said: 
‘Mother, it’s time to take your medicine.” 
But Rajlakshmi gave no reply. When 
Asha rose to pour it out she said: ‘You 
needn’t bother about the medicine, child. 
You may go.” 

Asha could quite understand her des- 
pair, and when she found that her mother- 
in-law’s state of mind was making her 
heart worse she could contain herself 
no longer and in trying to keep back her 
tears she sobbed out aloud. Rajlakshmi 
painfully turned over towards Asha, and 
said, as she tenderly stroked her arm: 
“You're still young, my little mother, you- 
’ve plenty of time to see happiness yet. 
Don’t trouble about me any more. I’ve 
lived long enough.’”’ But Asha’s fit of 
sobbing grew only more violent as_ she 
vainly pressed the edge of her sari over 
her mouth. 

Thus lingeringly passed the joyless day 
from the sick room. In the midst of the 
despairing heart of these two women the 
hope still persisted that Mahendra would 
come. They would start at the least 
sound and each would know the thought 
of the other. Gradually the shades of even- 
ing fell. Dusk in the interior of Calcutta 
homes has not the charm of the ‘‘cow- 
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dust’’* in the country. Its dimness lacks 
both the cheerfulness of the light that re- 
mains and the seclusion of the darkness 
that comes—it makes sadness heavier and 
despair tearless; it takes away the 
strength from hope and effort, but does 
not bring the peace of repose or aloofness. 
Inthe graceless murkiness of that sick- 
room Asha silently rose and lita lamp. 
“T can’t bear the light, child,’’ said Raj- 
lakshmi. ‘‘Put it outside the room.”’ 

Asha placed the lamp in the passage 
and came and sat down again. When the 
darkness growing thicker brought into 
the room the outside night, then Asha soft- 


ly suggested, “Shall I send him’ word, 
mother ?”’ 
“No, my dear,’’ replied Kajlakshmi 


firmly. ‘I charge you never tosend him any 
message about me.” 

Asha was merely silent. She had not 
even strength enough left for tears. 

“There’s 4 letter from master,’ called the 
servant from outside. It suddenly occurred 
to Rajlakshmi that Mahendra might have 
been taken ill and so being unable to come 
had sent a letter. ‘Will you see, my 
dear,’ she said in a repentant flurry, 
“what does Mahin say ?’’ Asha went 
outside and read the letter held by her 
trembling hands at the light of the lamp. 
He had not been feeling well for some time, 
he wrote, and so was going West for a 
change. There was no reason to be anxious 
about the mother’s illness. He had en- 
gaged Dr. Nabin to visit her regularly. He 
also gave directions as to what was to be 
done, if she could not sleep or if her head 
ached. A parcel of dietetic preparations 
from the pharmacy accompanied the letter. 
In a postscript was the request to send him 
news of his mother addressed to Giridih. 

Asha felt turned to stone. Her indigna- 
‘tion entirely got the better of her sorrow. 
How could she give this cruel message to 
the mother ? Rajlakshmi got more alarm- 
ed atthe time Asha was taking. ‘‘What 
has he written, child, come tell me, quick,’ 
she said asin her anxiety she sat up on 
the bed. 

Asha then came in and slowly read out 
the missive from beginning to end. ‘‘What’s 
that about his not feeling all right ? Will 
you read that over again ?” asked Raj- 
lakshmi. 

Asha read over again: “I’ve been feeling 


* The literal meaning of the word ‘‘go-dhuli’’ for 
twilight. Its significance is obvious. 
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out of sorts for some time, so 


old mother won’t die but only plagues hin}. ;; 
with her illnes! What made you worn 
him about my illness ? He was at last a} \<, 
home, in his own room busy with his}; 
books, troubling nobody; what good ha}., 
it done you to drive him out with this tal} 
of his mother’s illness? What would 1}-,: 
have mattered to anyone if I'd been foun 
dead in my bed? Your troubles seem tv 
make you no wiser.’’ With which Ra: 
lakshmi dropped back on the bed. Ther 
was a creaking of shoes outside. “Thi 
Doctor's come”’ announced the boy. 

The Doctor came into the room. Ash: 
veiled herself and stood behind the bet: 


port. ‘Will you tell me what the matte rs 
is?’ asked the Doctor. WE was 

“Matter!” said the exasperated ka). 
lakshmi. “What can be the matter) 


Haven’t people got to die. D’you thi)” 
your medicine can make me immortal?” 

‘“‘We may not be able to make men 10) 
mortal, but at least we can alleviate sulle) _ 
ing—”’ | 

“The medicine for suffering was to i | Np, 
had in the old days when widows bunt) *" 
themselves with their husbands,”’ interru}- 
ted Rajlakshmi sharply. ‘‘Now will yo 
leave me, Doctor ? I want to be alone.” 

“Mayn’t I just feel your pulse—" su: 
gested the Doctor in great trepidation. 

“No, you mayn’t,”’ said Rajlakshm, n0¥ 
thoroughly aroused. ‘‘My pulse 1s 2 
right, I tell you, it’s not going tn give way 
ina hurry. Now, will you go ?” | 

So Doctor Nabin had to go. Heseit 
for Asha into the next room and question | 
ed her about the malady. After hearmg) 
all he wanted, he re-entered the invalid’ , . 
room with a grave face. “Madam,” sil Mi 
he, “Mahendra has left you in my ‘ir 
care ;if you donot allow me to treat yor 
he will be very much grieved.”’ ; 

The idea of Mahendra’s grief sounde 
to Rajlakshmi like a joke. ‘Don't yo _ 
worry so much over Mahendra’s feelings 
she replied. ‘Everybody in the world ha’ \<; 

his sorrow, Doctor; but this particula’ -"y 
sorrow won’t be too much for Mahit,! 
can assure you. Will you leave menoW ©"), 
and let me get a little sleep.” “Ay | 

Doctor Nabin felt it would hardly do! “0 
irritate the patient further. So he hesit* 
tingly backed out of the room and, leaviis 
full directions with Asha, departed. 
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As soon as Asha returned to the room 
Rajlakshmi said, ‘Go. my child, and take a 
little rest. You've been by my_ sick-bed 
the whole day. Send the maid here and 
let her attend in the next room.”’ 

Asha understood Rajlakshmi. This was 
not affectionate solicitude—it was a com- 
mand, and there was nothing for it but to 
obey. She sent for the maid, and went and 
stretched herself on the cool floor-bed in 
the darkness of her room. 

The whole day’s fast and distress of mind 
which she had undergone had thoroughly 
worn her out. There was a marriage 
celebration in the neighbourhood and the 
wedding pipes were playing. The dark- 
ness of the room seemed to throb to the 
familiar melody and beat at Asha’s heart. 
Every little detail of her own wedding 
night came back as a dream-picture and 
illed the emptiness before her ; the lights, 
the clamour, the crowd :—the scent of the 
flower garlands and sandal paste, of the 
new robes and the burning incense ;—the 
bridal tremorin the depths of her heart of 
bashfulness, fear and joy ;and as her memo- 
nes crowded round her her sorrow gained 


_ In strength. Like famished children striking 


at their mother for food, these wakened 
memories of happy days clamoured and 
tore at her heart for sustenance. They re- 
fused to allow the exhausted Asha any 
rest. As she clasped her hands in prayer, 
the peaceful loving figure of her earthly 
guardian angel, her Kaki, shone through 
the tearful mist in her eyes. Asha had 
vowed she would never drag that devoted 
woman from her retirement back into the 
sorrows and trials of the world. But to- 
day she could find no other refuge, there 
was no rift in the pall of darkness which 
had closed round her. So inthis day of 
her extremity she lighted a lamp and 
taking her writing materials on her lap, 
she every now and then wiped her eyes as 
she wrote: 

To your gracious lotus feet,” Kaki. I have none but 
you to-day. Come here just once and draw this mis- 
erable creature into your lap, or else I die. I know not 
what more to write. With thousand prostrations at 
your feet. 

Your loving 
Chuni. 
Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 


* The ordinary form for writing to an elder. 
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A LOVE POEM IN MARBLE. 


Ox; pulse beats a little faster as one 
approaches the famous Taj Mahal. 
bai One expects so much, yet there isa 
reali’ fear and anticipation that the 
ality must fall short of our glowing 
eae The wonder of it all is that it 
ean Out to be far nobler and far more 
ay than any one has ever painted in 
the T epheaaee “They talk of the cost of 
say the eing nearly £2,000,000 and they 
aa oe for fourteen years there laboured 
Bat | ed by day some 20,000 workmen. 
now better,”’so writes one traveller. 


“Tt w as : ; 
. that lay on built in a night from the moonlit snows 


ard Stas peaks of the Himalayas. Frozen and 
deftly a he gleaming crystals, but the snow-sprites 
* quarried them, and on waggons of cloud they 


brought them in haste and builded the Tomb there- 
from; but the delicate mouldings around the dome 
are the petals of the jasmine blossoms. Through the 
hours of the night the sprites did labour, and finished 
their work at dawn, when the spirits of the morning 
came riding on sunbeams around the topmost crescent, 
and touched it lightly with glittering wings till it 
turned to radiant gold.” 

Thus, to the imaginative writer, was 
the wonderful Taj brought into existence, 
and, even the most prosaic can scarcely 
escape from the desire to ascribe its being 
to some supernatural power. It has been 
truly said that it requiresa genius equal 
to that which created the Taj, to describe 
it truly. How many are the descriptions 
which have been written by every class 
of visitor, and still they have not been able 
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strain of writing which has-been discredited. 


in the home ofits origin. As a writer of 
verse, however, Mr. Satyendra Divatia 
possesses undoubted ability. If we were 
to pick out any single poem from this 
volume, we may mention that “Gabhirun 
Swapna”’ in the Garabi form pleased us 
most. 5 

_ Butitis asa translator that Mr. Diva- 
tia excels. His “Sarovara-Sundari" is the 
translation of the first cauto of Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake."’ Tlic original 
has been very effectively rendered into 
Gujerati and I hope that the translator 
will soon accomplish the remainder of his 
task with equal success. It is interesting 
to see how Mr. Divatia has used the va- 
rious Gujerati Chhandas to express the 
different parts of Scott’s poem. For the 
purely parrative element, he has reserved 
the short Upajati with eleven syllables and 
four beats toeach line. Where, however, 
any swift or sudden action isto be des- 
cribed, he has varied the Upajati with the 
Druta-vilambita line with its profusion of 
short, quick syllables : e. g. 


wrel vlacet afoul get 
aw} & afrere wet ae 


(The Owlets started from their dream 
The Eagles answered with their scream.) 
Generally, where the verse becomes re- 

flective or poetical, asin the opening lines 
of the invocation, the Vasanta-tilaka metre 
has been used with capital effect. Occa- 
sionally this has been varied by the longer 
and more languorous forms of Sikharini 
and Mandakranta for the more mournful 
or imaginative passages. As for instance: 


we rect wit afcenta, wr, wer aber 
et wr afiret, ret fire aTeT waTe | 
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T-hase ta'hram Amgo twarita giti, ha! 
, bhakshyd Gidhanim 
Uchi & bhiminam, turaga priya mara 
anupam ! 
(That Highland Eagle c'er should, feed 
On thy fleet limbs, my matchless steed |) 


wel rat fret wer oft} atm 
Sra wie aeerfar we erfrar Tey em 


Asté jata dinkara tanA pascimet-hi 
tdrangs 
Khine tvamhim samibhumi t-hayi vyipia 
reli rangé 


(The Western Waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o'er the glen their level way). 
We will conclude with one more illus. 
tration of the effectiveness of Mr. Divatia’s 
translation ; 


Hamé td Vira, adbhuta mohaka nar 

Giri gahvar ne khin khona mam 

Nitya hame vasanar;—(hame to ete.) 

Mo'htim mé'htam nagar gad-heé thi 

Dar hame rehenar; (hame td, etc.) 
Pani kerfim pir cad-he jya'hm 

Atkavi rakhnar; hame td etc.) 
Pavana tani pin 1 amkho fipar 

Palay kari udnar ; (hameé té etc.) 
Bhamatam vird avi cad-he jav 

Moha-mantra bha pa nar; (hame té ete.) 
Adrisya géyaka bajive vipa 

Tya’hre mohak gan giinar; 

(haime t6 ete.) 


(Weird women we ! by dale and down, 
We dwell afar from tower and town. 

We stem the flood, we ride the blast, 

On wandering knights our spella we cast 
While viewless minstrels touch the string, 
‘Tis thus our charmed rhymes we sing. 


Satya N. MUKERJEA. 
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By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Ssh, 3 XLVI 
‘3% JHEX Anoapurna came back from 
. B she softly went into Raj- 
has lakshmi’s troom,.and_ reverently 
took. the ‘duat of her feet on ber head, In 


spite of the quarrel and estrangement 
which had intervened, Rajlakshmi felt at 
the sight of Annapurna as if she had re- 
covered lost treasure. She realised, now 
she had got her back, that inwardly and 
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unknown to herself she had been missing 
her sister-in-law ; that much of her weari- 
ness, and her irritation had been due to 
the want of her; anij her heart at once 
went out to occupy its rightful place. The 
close comradeship of the days when the 
two sisters-in-law had first come into this 
house as brides, and taken up for their 
own the joys and sorrows of the house- 
hold embarked together on its career of 
duty and festivity, calamity and death, 
once more agserted itself. Now inthe day 
of her supreme trouble the comrade of her 
outh was back at her side, and Mahendra, 
or whom she had not hesitated to cryelly 
wound eyen her, where was he to-day ? 

Annapurna taking the hand of the 
stricken woman into her own said : ‘‘Sister!” 

“Sister !’’ replied Rajlakshmi, but could 
get no further. The tears coursed down her 
face. The sight was too much for Asha, 
who went into the next room and sat 
down on the floor to weep. 

Annapurna dared not ask either Asha 
or Rajlakshmi for news of Mahendra. So 
she sent for old Sadhu and inquired: 
“Uncle, where’s Mahin ?” 

Whereupon Sadhu gave her the whole 
story of Mahendra’s and Binodini's doings. 

“And what’s the news of Vihari ?”’ she 
continued. 

“He's not been here a long while now,” 
said Sadhu; “I couldn’t give you any parti- 
culars about him.” 

“Will you go to his lodging, and find 
out for me ?” 

When old Sadhu returned from this 
errand he reported: ‘He's not at home. 
He's gone to stay ata villa on the river 
at Bally.” 

Annapurna next sent for Dr. Nabin and 
made inquiries about his  patient’s 
condition. 

“Dropsy has supervened on a_ weak 
heart” said the Doctor. ‘(Death may come 
at any moment.” 

When as usual Rajlakshmi’s symp- 
toms got worse towards evening Anna- 
purna suggested. “Sister, may I send for 
Dr. Nabin ?” 

“No, sister,” said Rajlakshmi, “Dr. Nabin 
won't be able to do anything for me.” 

“Then whom would you like to call in ?” 

“T should like you to send.word to Vi- 
hari,” said Rajlakshmi. Annapurna received 
a shock. She had never been able to get 
over that evening when she had driven 
Vibari away with contumely into the 
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darkness, Vihari would never again come 
to her door, she knew. Nor had she any 
hope of ever being able to do him repara- 
tion. 

Annapurna went upstairs to Mahendra’s 
room. Of all the house this had of old been 
the abode of joy. To-day it was forlorn 
and cheerless, the beds unmade, the furni- 
ture and ornaments uncared for, the plants 
on the terrace withered for want. of 
watering. 

Finding her Kaki going upstairs Asha 
followed her. Annapurna folded her to her 
breast and kissed her forehead. Asha sank 
down at her feet and laid her head on 
them, ‘‘Kaki!” she wailed, ‘‘give me your 
blessing, give me strength. I never thought 

eople could suffer so much. O mother ! 
bow much longer is this going to last ?” 

Annapurna sat down beside hep on the 
floor. Asha lay prone with her head at Anna- 
purna’'s feet, till her Kaki drew it gently 
on to her lap, and sat thus silent, herhands 
clasped in unspoken prayer. Her silent 
blessing entered into the depths of Asha’s 
heart and brought the peace so long un- 
known. She felt that her own prayers 
were about tobe answered. Providence 
might he deaf to her, but how could it fail 
to respond toher aunt’s supplication? Asha 
drew in a long breath of renewed strength 
and hope as she sat up. ‘‘Won’t you write 
to brother Vihari to come up ?” she ven- 
tured. 

“A letter won’t do, 
Annapurna, 

“How will you send word to him, 
then 7” 

“I'll go and visit him myself, to-morrow 
morning,” was Annapurna’s reply. 


XLVII 


While Vihari was wandering about in 
the west country it had occurred to him 
that he would not be able to regain his 
peace of mind unless he tied himself down 
to some occupation. That was how he 
had come to think of a nursings-home 
for poor clerks. Like fish gasping through 
the hot weather in the slime of some 
shallow pool of the starved life of the 
family-ridden slum-dwelling clerk. These 
wan and worried, gentle folk had always 
appealed to Vihari’s pity. So the desire tg 
give them the leafy shade and open aig 
the river-side came upen him. 

Vihari took.a villa.at-Bally ‘and -.set 


my child,” said 
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some Chinese carpenters to work building 
pretty little cottages on the grounds. 
But the peace he sought did notcome. The 
nearer came the day for beginging work 
the further from it did his mind stray. He 
kept repeating to himself: ‘‘There is no joy, 
no fulness, no uplifting in this work, it’s 
only an unbeautiful burden.” Never before 
had the prospect of work so depressed 
Vihari. 

There was a time when Vihari wanted 
nothing. He could engross himself with 
whatever happened to turn up. Now 
some hunger had risen within him which 
demanded: satisfaction before it would 
allow him to be absorbed by ought else. 
Impelled by force of habit he would put 
his hand to this and that only to seek 
emare from it the very next moment. 

The yepth which had lain dormant in 
Vihari and to which he had paid but scant 
heed had awoken at the touch of Bino- 
dini’s fairy wand and like the new-fledged 
Garuda* was ravaging the universe for 
its sustenance. This inordinately hungry 
creature was not familiarto Vihari. [tkept 
him so thoroughly busy that he was at a 
loss how to attend to the lean and 
wasting clerks of Calcutta. 

The swollen June current of the Gangest 
was rushing past the villa. Every now and 
then the blue clouds would come up and 
hang heavily in dense masses over the 
think foliage on the opposite bank. The 
surface of the river would then look like a 
sword of steel, in places shimmering with 
a grey lustre, in others flashing forth fire, 
and whenever Vihari would catch sight of 
this pageantry of the rainy season, the 
door of his heart would open. What was 
the figure which would emerge therefrom 
into the cool blue-grey light of the clouded 
sky, fresh from her bath with her loose 
moist hair flowing thickly around her, 
would fasten on him alone a gaze which 
gathered into its poignant intensity all the 
scattered flashes of light piercing through 
the cloud rifts ? 

Vibari had now come to look upon the 
happy serenity of the days of old asso 
much of his life lost. How ‘many just such 
cloudy evenings followed by just such 


* A mythical bird. 


+ The name Hooghly given to the brancli of the 
Gathers, og which Calcutta stands is unkuowg in 
(:)| t F 
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moonlit nights, had brought their offerings 
of nectar but had silently returned with 
them untasted, from the door of his 
empty heart. What songs had remained 
unsung in those rare auspicious moments, 
how incomplete had been the festivity. 
Pale and feeble seemed all his previous me- 
mories in the glow of that rosy kiss held 
up to him by Binodini. How could he 
even have got through all those years as 
Mahendra's shadow ? What a futile exis- 
tence. He could not then have even ima- 
gined the ravishing melodies which were 
now wrung from sky, earth and water by 
the pangs of love. How could he ever 
cast out from his mind the image of Bino- 
dini, whose embracing arms had in a 
moment lifted him into this entrancing 
world of beauty. Her gaze, her lenging 
had now spread all over the universe, her 
passionate breathing coursed ceaseless] 

through his pulsating veins, the soft 
warmth of her touch enveloped and kept 
open like a flower his enraptured heart. 

Why then was Vihari keeping himself 
away at this distance from Binodini? 
Because he could think of no earthly rela- 
tionship worthy to bear the flood of beauty 
in which Binodini had steeped him. By 
plucking at the lotus the slime is stirred 
up. Where and how could he keep her so 
that what was beautiful should not be- 
come revolting ? Andif there was to bea 
scrimmage with Mahendra over her, the 
very pussibility was too disgusting to 
be entertained even in a corner of his 
thoughts. That was why Vihari had 
enshrined the image of his beloved in the 
midst of the symphony of the universe 
and was burning his heart away in incense 
offerings. 

This morning Vihari was lying under 
the shade of a jambool tree at the south 
end of his villa garden, lazily watching 
the mill-owner’s boats passing and repas- 
sing. It began to get late. The servant 
came and asked when he. was to serve his 
meal. “Let it be,” said Vihari. The head 
carpenter came and wanted some direc- 
tions about his work. ‘‘Wait a while,” said 
Vihari. 

And then he started as he suddenly saw 
before. him—Aanapurna. He jumped up 
and prostrating himself clasped bee feet 
and touched the dust with his head. Anna- 

urna touched his head with a tender 
mediction and then asked with tearful 
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concern: “Why are you looking so thin and 
worn, Vihari?” 

“That’s to get back your affection, 
Kaki!” replied Vihari. 

The tears overflowed from Annapurna’s 
eyes, whereat Vihari was greatly disturb- 
ed. “You couldn’t have had your break- 
fast, Kaki,” said he at length. 

“‘No, it's not time for my meal yet,"’ said 
Annapurna. 

“Let me arrange your cooking things* 
for you," said Vihari. “It’s a long time 
since I’ve tasted your cooking, or had 
consecrated food} either.”’ 

Vihari asked no questions about Mahen- 
dra or Asha. Annapurna had one day 
closed with her own hands the door to that 
subject. Vihari’s wounded pride impelled 
him to strictly respect that closed door. 

After their meal Annapurna said: “I’ve 
= tha boat waiting at the landing place, 
Vihari. You must come with me to Cal- 
cutta,”’ 

“What business have 1 in Calcutta ?" 

“Sister is very ill,’ announced Anna- 
purna, ‘‘she wants to see you.” 

Vihari was startled. ‘‘Where’s Dada ?”. 
he asked. 

“He’s not in Calecutta—he’s gone out 
west.” 


Vihari went pale and remained silent. 

“Don't you know everything, then ?” 
asked Annapurna. 

“] know something," Vihari replied,“but 
not up to the end.” 

Annapurna then told him the story of 
Mahendra’s flight with Binodini, west- 
wards. 

All the colour was washed out of sky 
earth and water in Vihari’s eyes. All the 
honey in the storehouse of his fancy was 
turned togall. “Was the deceitful Binodini 
playing with me that evening ?” was his 
thought. ‘Was her loving self-surrender 
only a trick ? So she has shamelessly left her 
village home, to go off west with Mahen- 
dra alone ? Oh shame onher, and shame 
on me the fool who trusted her even fora 
moment !"’ 

Alas for the clouded evening, alas for the 


* Widows and others leading an ascetic life do not 
take prepared food, but do their own cooking. In such 
cases hospitality can only be offered in the shape of 
furnishing the materials and utensils : 


+ Food first offered to an elder 
worship. 
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cleared up moonlit night ; where was thcir 
magic ? 
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Vihari was wandering how he could 
bring himself to bear the sight of the strick- 
en Asha. He had no sooner passed the 
entrance dour than the weight of the des- 
pair gathered over the masterless housc 
seemed to overwhelin him. Vihari’s head 
was bowed with shame at Mahendra's 
shameless desertion. He could not offer to 
the familiar old servants his usual genial 
greetings. His legs almost refused to carr 
him towards the inner apartments. Wit 
what face was he to look upon the shrink- 
ing cowering Asha whom her husband had 
openly flouted and forsaken and who denu- 
ded by that supreme insult of the last right 
of womanhood was left exposed to the 
pitying gaze of the curious. -~ 

But he got no time to give way to these 
reflections and hesitations. Assoonas he 
had stepped into the inner apartments 
Asha hurried up to him saying : “Be quick, 
brother, mother is suffering terribly.” 

This was the first time she had ever 
spoken directly to Vihari. Misfortune 
sweeps away artificial barriers ina day 
and lands those who were at a distance on 
the same spot of refuge. And asin theda 
of misfortune the household is meglected, 
so doés its mistress lose her reserve—the 
little niceties and refinements remain un- 
attended to. It hurt Vihari to see how 
Asha’s anxiety had overcome her bashful- 
ness; for it showed him above all else what 
a terrible blow Mahendra had dealt to this 
household of his. 

Vihari went into Rajlakshmi’s room. 
She was still pale from a suffocative spasm, 
but had otherwise recovered, as it had not 
lasted Jong. Assoonas Vihari had made 
his obeisance and taken the dust of her feet 
she motioned him to sit on the side of her 
hed and said feebly: “How are you, 
Vihari ? I've not seen you for an age.” 

' “Why didn’t you let me know you 
were ill, mother ?”’ replied Vibari. “I’d have 
come fast enough then.” 

‘Don’t I know that, my child?” said 
Rajlakshmi softly. “It’s true { haven’t 
held you in my womb, but whom have fT 
in the world more my own?” Her e 
filled with tears asshespoke. - |... 

Vihari rose and turned away towards 
the niche in the wall-pretending to exa 
the medicine bottles. Then turning 
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after he had recovered himself he tried to 
feel her pulse. 

“Don’t worry about what my pulse 
Says,”’ said Rajlakshmi, “but tell me why 
you are looking so thin." And with her 
thin hands she stroked his face and neck. 


“These bones of mine will never get 
more flesh on them,” said Vihari, “till I 
have had some more of your fish curry. 
Get well soon mother. Meanwhile I'll keep 
the cooking things ready.” 

“Get things ready quickly, child,"'replied 
Rajlakshmi, with a wan smile, “but not 
for my cooking.’’ Pressing his hand in her 
own she continued: ‘You must get your- 
self a wife, Vihari, for there’s nobody to 
look after you.’ ‘Look here, sister,"’ she 
then called to Annaupurua, “you really 
must get our boy a bride. Just look at his 
condition” 

“Get well, first, sister,’ rejoined Anna- 
purna. ‘That's your duty, which you must 
see through. We'll all assist at the festi- 
vities.”’ 

“My timeis up, Sister. Sec that he's 
made happy. I'll have no chance of 
repaying my debt to him, but God will 
bless him,” with which Rajlakshmi placed 
her hand on Vihari's head. 


Annapurna Inoked at him affectionately 
through her tears. Asha was entirely 
Overcome and had to leave the room. 
All of a sudden Rajlakshmi seemed to re- 
collect something and called for her 
daughter-in-law. ‘‘Have you ordered dinner 
for Vihari,” she asked as soonas Asha came 
back. “Don't you be afraid, mother," 
laughed Vihari. ‘Everyone in this house 
has got to know this greedy son of yours. 
As soon asI stepped into the house I saw 
Bami, the maid running in with a huge 
basket of fish. Iseem to have earned an 


undying reputation.” Still smiling, Vihari_ 


turned to Asha. 

Asha was not bashful to-day. She 
accepted his playfulness with a return 
smile. Asha had never fylly realised before 
how much Vihari had meant to this 
household. She had often ignored him 
as a casual visitor; she had sometimes 
not succeeded in hiding her distaste for 
his visits. Her repentant heart paid him 
tull homage and sympathy to-day. 

“Sister!” said Rajlakehmi, “the cook 
won't be able to manage it alone. You 
must superin the cooking. This 
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provincial * son of ours can’t do without 
whole heap of spices."’ 

“What !" exclaimed, Vihari “your mother 
came from Vikrampur and you dare call 
a Nadia boy provincial ?” . 

This led to some further badinage 
and after alonginterval the dismal pall 
of depression was lifted a little in that 
house. 

But amidst all this conversation the 
name of Mahendra was not once taken. 
Formerly Mahendra used to be the only 
subject of conversation between Vihari and 
Rajlakshmi. He was astounded to find 
her completely silent about him to-day. 

When Rajlakshmi showed signs of fati- 
gue, Vihari came away from her room and 
said to Annapurna : “Mother's illness is a 
serious one.”’ 

“That is quite clear," agreed Annapurna 
as she sank on to the floor near her window. 
After a long pause she continued : ‘‘Won’t 
you call Mahendra home, Vihari; there's 
no time to lose.” 

Vihari was silent for a time ; then he re- 


plied: “L’lldo as you command me. Does 
anybody know his address ?”” 
“Not exactly,” said Annapurna. “It 


must be found out. And look here Vihari. 
There’s another thing 1 want to tell you. 
You must do what you can for poor Asha’s 
sake. If you can't rescue Mahendra from 
Binodini’s toils she won't survive it. 
You’ve only got to look at her face to see 
that she's got her death-blow.” 

Vihari smiled to himself a bitter smile. 
“O lord !”he thought,‘‘so I've got to rescue 
another! And who’s going to rescue me ?” 
Aloud he only said: “What magic dol 
know, Kaki, to he able to keep Mahendra 
away from Binodini for ever ? His mother's 
illness may keep him quiet here for a time, 
but how can we make sure that he won't 
return ?” 

As he spoke the dishevelled Asha, with 
veil only half adjusted, came slowly up and 
sat at her aunt’s feet. She thought they 
were discussing her mother-in-law's illness 
and was eager tobe instructed about it. 
The marks of suffering stamped on the face 
of the devoted wife moved Vihari to an 
unutterable reverence. The ordeal of fire 
through which the young girl had passed 
seemed to have raised her to the status of 


* Eastern Bengal people are chaffed as proyincials 
by Westerners. 
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a goddess of old. She was no longer mere- 
ly a young woman, but as old as divine 
womanhood itself. 

When Vihari had told Asha all she want- 
ed to learn about the invalid’s medicine and 
diet and she had departed he turned to 
Annaparna with a long-drawn breath 
and said, “I'll rescue Mahendra.” 

Vihari found on inquiry at Mahendra's 
bankers that he had opened an account at 
their Allahabad branch, 

XLIX 

When Binodini reached the Railway 
Station she walked straight up to an inter- 
mediate class compartment reserved for 
women and took her seat in it. 

“Wait a bit’, protested Mahendra, ‘I 
was just going to buy second class tickets 
for you.” 

“What for?’ said Binodini. ‘I’m all 
right.””. From Mahendra who in his mad- 
ness had deprived her forever from her 
natural refuge in society, she would 
accept nothing which might look like the 
price paid for her love. When Binodini was 
a guest in Mahendra’s house she did 
not rigidly observe the ascetic practices 
of a widow’s life; but now she strictly 
avoided all Juxury. She took only one meal 
a day, wore the coarsest of cloth, and her 
wealth of frivolous repartee—where was it 
gone? She was now so grave, So reserved, 
so distant, so terrible, that Mahendra dared 
not press anything un her. Surprised, 
worried and angry, Mahendra was cons- 
tantly pondering over the question: “Why 
after plucking me with so much effort from 
so very inaccessible a place docs she now 
throw me away without so much as a 
glance at me?’ 

“For what place shall I. buy tickets ?” 
he now asked. : 

“Anywhere in the West will do”, said 
Binodini ; ‘‘we’ll get dowa where the train 
stops tomorrow morning.” _ 

This sort of travelling did not appeal 
to Mahendra. He hated discomfort. He 
felt out of sorts if he could not get to some 
town where good lodgings were to be had. 
He had not the knack of contriving or 
searching out or making the best of what 
could be got. So he got into his compart- 
ment in the grumpiest of moods, Then 
again he was in constant terror lest 
Binodini should give him the slip at some 
wayside station during the night. : 

“Thus like a baleful planet with - its 
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satellite did Binodini travel around and 
make Mahendra travel with her—she 
allowed him no rest. 

Binodini had the gift of rapidly making 
friends. She soon got intimate with the 
other women jin her compartment, and 
would get to know all about the place to 
which she was going. She would on 
alighting proceed at once to the traveller's 
rest house, and with her newly made 
friends spend the whole day seeing all that 
was to be seen. Mahendra felt that his 
uselessness was daily lowering him in 
Binodini’s estimation. In fact he had 
nothing to do except to take the tickets, 
and the rest of the time he spent in 
wrestling with the longings of his heart. 
At first he had tried sight-seeing in 
Binodini’s** wake, but that soon became 
intolerable. Then he took tq-sleeping 
away the day while Binodini was wander- 
ing about. No one could have imagined 
that the pampered Mahendra, his mother’s 
darling, could have come to such a pass. 

One day after they had thus done Alla- 
habad they were waiting in the Railwa 
station for their train. As it happened, 
the train was running late and Binodint 
whiled away the time by watching other 
trains arriving and departing. She always 
seemed as if she was on the look out to 
meet somebody or other, as she went on 
through the towns of the west country. 
There was at least more peace of mind in 
such a quest in the midst of the bustle of 
the open road than in the suppresed life of 
lonely house in the Calcutta lane. 

Binodini’s wandering gaze suddenly fell 
upon one of the letter frames in which 
undelivered letters are exposed for 
inspection. Her eye was caught’ by 
Vihari’s naine on one of the envelopes. 
Vihari’s pame was not an uncommon 
one and there was no reason to 
think that this was the Vihari of her de- 
sires. Nevertheless Binodini ‘had no doubts 
on the point. She took a mental note of 
the address given there and going up to 
Mahendra, who was sitting gloomily rumi- 
nating on a bench, she said: ‘I'l stay some 
time at Allahabad.” 

Mahendra was beginning to feel rebel- 
lious. He could not stand being constantly 
ordered about without any sustenance 
being offered to his hungry heart. His 


* Etiquette wonld forbid his coming too dose 
while other ladies were with her. 
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manly dignity was wounded. So though 
he would have liked nothing better than to 
get a few days’ rest at Allahabad, he sud- 
denly turned contrary and refused to turn 
with every whim of Binodini's. 

“Since we've started to go on, go on we 
must,” he said sulkily. “I'm not going to 
turn back.”’ 

“I'm not going on,” said Binodini. 

“Then you remain behind alone. 
going.” 

“All right," said Binodini, and without 
another word she signed toa porter to take 
up her things and went off towards the 
Station gate. 

Mahendra and his manly dignity re- 
mained sitting glumly on the bench. He 
made no move so long as Binodini remain- 
ed insight. But when without a glance 
behind her she had passed out of the gate, 
he jumpée® up and hailing another porter 
for his luggage he rushed after her. Arriving 
outside he found Binodini had already 
engaged and occupied a carriage. Mahen- 
dra without saying anything put his 
things on top and mounted the coach box. 
He did not relish the idea of facing Bino- 
dini inside after his defeat. 

The carriage went on and on. An hour 
poset, and the road ran along cultivated 

elds leaving the populous parts of the 
town behind. Mahendra felt awkward 
about questioning the driver lest he should 
think the woman inside to be the leader, 
who had noteven deigned to inform her 
superfluous companion of where she was 
going. Witha rising temper he sat stiffly 
on the box seat. 

At last the carriage drew up at a seclud- 
ed villa onthe bank of the Jumna. Ma- 
hendra was surprised. Whose was the 
villa? How had Binodini come to know 
of it? 

The door was locked ; after some shout- 
ing an old caretaker emerged and told 
them that the owner lived close by and 
that a permit from him was necessary 
before he could let them in. 


I'm 
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Binodini glanced towards Mahendra, He 
had already been taken with the looks of the 
pretty little villa. Moreover the prospect 
of a rest after all this wandering had made 
him cheer up. “All right,” said ,he; “‘let’s 
get along tothe owner. You can wait in 
the carriage, while 1 goin and settle with 
him.” 

“T can't gad about any more,” said Bino- 
dini “You take the carriage. I'll wait here 
and rest. There's nothing to be afraid of.” 

Mahendra went off with the carriage. 
Binodini entered into a conversation with 
the old man and found out all about who 
he was, how many children he had, where 
they were and what they were doing. She 
deeply sympathised with him on learnin 
that his wife was no more. “Alas!” sai 
she, ‘what a trial it must be for yor to live 
all alone with no one to look after you.” 

Then inthe course of conversation she 
asked: “And wasn't Vihari Babu living 
here ?” : 

“So he was, so he was,” said the old 
man; ‘and did mother happen to know 
him. 

“Yes, he's related tous.” 

The description that Binodini ‘got of 
Vihari and his ways left no room for douht. 
She made the old man open out the house 
and show her the room in which he used to 
sit and the one in which he slept. As the 
house had been closed since his departure, 
it seemed to her that the unseen Vihari's 
presence somehow hung about those 
rooms, not having been allowed to be 
blown away by the breezes, She seemed to 
draw it in Sith her deep breaths, to touch 
it with her whole body. But she could not 
learn of his present whereabouts. He might 
be returning, nothing was certain, said the 
old man. He promised to inquire from his 
master and let her know. , 

Mahendra returned after engaging the 
villa with a deposit of rent. 


Translated by 
.SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 
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Photo. by O, Kurkdjian, Java, 
Bas-relief on the walls of the Boro Budor Temple, depicting.scenes from the life of the Buddha and the 
Hindu Immigrant votaries, Note the Ship and the landing uf the Immmigrants with merchandise. 
By the Courtesy of Babu Srikali Ghosh, 


Mudra—the right hand displayed upwards ghasiddhi in the Abhaya Mudra, the right 
—J give youall.’”’ Onthe west side the hand being raised and displayed, palm up- 
statues represent Amitabha in the Dhyana wards—‘Fear not, all is well.” 

or Padmasana Mudra, the right hand Indian archeologists, artists and his- 
resting palm upwards on the left, both torians ought to visit Java, which con- 
being on the lap—the attitude of medita- tains many other famous temples besides’ 
tion. Those on the north represent Amo- Boro-Budor. 
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L the seasonal clouds came up over the hori- 


zon. Darkness in a strange place does not 


WARDS evening Mahendra came out _ fall merely as a curtain—it enfolds a world 
of the house and sat on the river- of mystery. What little of form or colour is 
side, The day slowly wore itself out visibie throug, it speaks in an unknown 
in many-coloured flickers over the lon inarticulate language. The dim whiteness 
stretches of sand on the river-banks rs of the opposite sand-bank, the inky 


Pa 
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blackness of the smooth running waters, 
the dense silence of the thick-leaved neem 
trees in the garden, mingled with the 
clouded July night, to envelope Mahendra 
in a tissue of dreams. 
Then the clouds parted, and the moon, 
a little past its full, shone through. At the 
magic touch of the moonlight, the river 
and its banks, the sky and its horizon, 
were wafted ,away out of the bonds of this 
mortal world. The thread of Time was 
snapped ; memories of the past, and fore- 
bodings of the future were alike cut off, 
leaving Mahendra with Binodini by the 
riverside bathed in an eternal silvery 
resent, out of the reach of wniversal 
aws. iets 
ahendra felt intoxicated. He could 
not even imagine that Binodini would re- 
pulse him to-day, that she could refuse 
to fulfil this secluded bit ‘of heaven as its 
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Photo. by O. Kurkdjian Java. 
Bas-relief on the walls on the Boro Budor Temple, depicting scenes from the life of the Buddha. 
By the Courtesy of Babu Srikali Ghosh. 


goddess. He rose on the impulse of. the 
moment and went in search of her into 
the house. ) 

As he came to her room, he found it full 
of the scent of flowers. Binodini had been 
in the garden gathering flowers and weav- 
ing them into garlands which she had twin- 
ed round her hair, her neck and her wrists, 
and like an overladen flowering creeper in 
the spring, she was lying prone on the 


‘moonlit bed. 


Mahendra’s intoxication mantled u 
afresh. ‘‘Binod,’’ said. he in a voice whic 
could scarcely be heard. “I was waiting 
for you beside the river. The moon came 
and told me you were waiting for me 
here. So I am come.”’ : , 

As he spoke Mahendra came upto the. 
bed as if he would sit on it. ara) 

Binodini sat up witha start and put- 
ting forth her hands as if to ward off some 
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Photo, by. O. Kurkdjian, Java. 
An intage-of the Buddha in the Boro Budor Temple. 
By the Courtesy of Babu Srikali Ghosh. 


evil thing said,, “Away, away, don’t touch 
this bed.” 

The boat in full sail ran aground. 
Mahendra was staggered and stood stock 
still without a word. So afraid was Bino- 
dini lest he might not heed her injunction 
that she hastily got up from the bed and 
came and stood on the other side of him. 

“Then whom were you expecting ?’’ 
asked Mahendra at length. “For whom 
have you adorned yourself ?” 

With her clenched hands clutching at her 
breast Binodini replied : ‘‘For him who is in 
my heart.” 

Mahendra.—“And who may that 
Vihari ?”’ 

Binodini.—‘‘Don’t you dare pronounce 
his name.” 

Mahendra.—‘‘And was it for him that 
you've been wandering about in the west 
country ?” 

Binodini,—“‘Yes, for him.” 

Mahendra.—‘‘And is it for him that you 
are waiting here ?” 

Binodini. —‘‘Yes, for him,”’ 

eMahendra,—‘‘You know his address ?"’ 


be? 


Binodini—“No, but I shall!" >” 

‘Mahendra.—“I'll neverlet you: | 

- -Binodini,—“You may not, but you'll 
never get him out of my heart,.”’ | 
_..Mahendra at once violently attracted 
and repelled by this flower- ed love- 
distracted re, all of a sudden waxed 
terrible: “PN cut him /out of your heart 
— a knife,’ he shouted with clenched 

ts, : 

Binodini was unmoved. “Your knife 
will get there easier than your love,” she 
replied. 

“How is it you have no fear of me?” 
raged Mahendra. ‘‘Who can protect’ you 
here ?” 

' Binodini.—“‘You. You'll 
against yourself.”’ 

Mahendra,—“So. this much of trust, of 
fpr be you still have for me ?"’ 

inodini.—‘‘If 1 hadn't I’d have killed 
myself sooner than come . travelling -with 
you,” 

Mahendra.—‘‘Why * didn’t you, rather 
than keep dragging me along with! this 
noose of trust round my. neck? Just think, 
what a lot of evil would have departed 
with your death!” » Cpa 

Binodinii+"Il. know, but ‘as long as 1 
have hopes of Vihari, I cannot die.” « 

Mahendra;—‘And as long .as you are 
not dead my hopes will not-die, and I shall 
know no peace. From now I shall pray 
with all my soul for your death. Be neither 
mine, nor another’s, but depart, and leave 
me in peace. My mother weeps, my wife 
weeps, and even at this distance their tears 
are scalding me. Until you are dead and 
beyond the reach of either of us, I shall 
have no chance of wiping these tears 


woe 

Mahendra rushed out of the room, 
tearing to pieces the cobwebs of fancy 
which Binodini had been weaving round 
herself. She remained standing, gazing out 
of the window,—but the nectar had eva- 
porated from the moonbeamg, 

Binodini realised for the first time with 
what violence she had uprooted Mahendra 
from his normal life~and she was in?mense- 
ly disturbed. What power she wielded! 
And yet why did not Vihari, like t 
heaving sea under the full moon, come and 
break at her feet? Why, instead, did this 
other unnecessary passion come and break 
into her meditation of him with its wail- 
ings? Why would this alien sorrow repeat- 
edly intrude and deprive her own inward. 
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sofrow af its fulness of -oppertauity? 

Would this storm she had r: pester her 
g the rest of her life? How was she 

now to calm it ? tary 

She tore off her flower ornaments on 
which Mahendra’s burning gaze had 
rested. Vain was all her power, yain her 
efforts, vain her very life; the garden, the 
moonlight, the riverside, this beautiful 
world, all had been in vain! And yet 
amidst all this emptiness the rest of the 
world would go on exactly as it had 
been doing. Yo-morrow the sun would 
rise and all her petty duties would claim 
her, and -the immoveable Vihari would 
remain as far away as ever he was! 

The tears burst through Binodini’s 
eyelids, She felt that with all the strength 
of her longing she was but pushing against 
a stone wall. Her heart had bled all over, 
but her fate had not yielded a needle’s 
point of ground. m 


Li 


Mahendra had no sleep the whole of 
that night and only dozed off through 
sheer weariness towards dawn. He woke 


at about 9 o’clock in the morning and’ 


hurriedly sat up. An undercurrent of last 
night’s unhealed pain had persisted even 
during sleep, of which he became conscious 
as soon as fhe was fully awake. 

Then all the events of the previous even- 
ing came back to him, In the morning sun 
his world, his life appeared ntterly distaste- 
ful to his unrefreshed senses. 

In the moment of reaction the weary 
heart seeks respite from its idol; and as 
with this ebbing of passion the slime at the 
bottom is uncovered, that which had 
bewitched becomes repulsive. 

Mahendra felt he would give anything 
to be able to get rid of the toils of his 
passion and go back home. The peage, 
the affection, the love that had been his 
seemed to him now the rarest of unattain- 
able bliss—tht staunch unfailing friend- 
ship of Vihari appeared of priceless value. 

“Pll go back this very day,” said 
Mahenfira aloud. “I’llleave Binodini where. 
ever she may want to stay and then I’ll 
be free.’ As soon as he had uttered ina 
firm voice the words “I'll be free” he felt a 

_ reat joy. The hesitation which had heen 
weighing on him so long was shaken off. 
Upto now what he had felt to be utterly 
repugnant at one moment, he had been 
obliged to do the very next—for he had 
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closed. He knocked and 
still in bed ?” 


asked, “ 

fal 
“No,” was the reply. “Go away now.” 
Mahend 


ra.—‘I urgently want a word 
with you. I won’t keep you long,” 3 
Binodini.—‘‘I’ve had enough of words, 


| 


go away and don’t worry me. Let me be 
one.” 
_At another time such a re would 


only have served to fan Mahendra’s ar- 
dour. Today he felt an utter revulsion. 
“So much have I humbled myself before 
this woman,” thought he, ‘that she has 
acquired the right of contemptuously dis- 
missing me whenever she pl .” He then 
tried to establish his own superiority : 
“But I’ll win,” he assured himself. “I'll cut 
the bonds and leave her.’’ : 

After his meal Mahendra went over to 
the Bank to draw out his money, and 
when he had got it he wandered about the 
shops in search of some nice little novelty 
for his mother. 

There was another knock at. Binodini’s 
door. At first she kept on quiet in moody 
silence. Then when it was repeated she 
blazed up in anger and threw it open say- 
ing, ‘Why will you keep on plaguing me 
thus.’’ Before she had finished speaking 
she saw that Vihari was standing there. 

Vihari threw an perry | glance into 
the room just to find out if Mahendra was 
also there. He saw the faded flowers and 
torn garlands scattered about. In a 
moment he had turned away revolted, Not 
that he had never, while ata distance,allow- 
ed suspicious pictures of the sort of life 
Binodini was leading to flit through his 
mind. But his tricky imagination had 
always contrived to surround the charm- 
ing central figure with a halo which dim- 
ad iota: scene, But bess 

just been coming up through 
garden his heart was all a flutter ; his 
a being — at the possibility that 
gure 0: imaginings might have 
been besmirched. The ie blow fell as 
he stood beside her door. | 

From a distance Vihari had been able to _ 
hope that with the baptism of his love he — 


would readily wash away all the stains 


from Binodini’s life. Now thathe was near 


-BYESORE. . Bet ape 
it seemed by no aneane so:tasy. Where 


that was to have 
was he over- 


- soiled did he find her to be. 

“Mahendra! Mahendra!” called Vihari 

as “4 turned away meekly accepting the 
Ins . 


Binodini replied, “Mahendra is not 

here, he has gone to town.” 

Finding Vihari about todepart, Binodini 
continued, “I beg of you on my knees, 
friend Vihari, stay just a while.” 

Vihari had made up his mind not to 
give ear to any entreaty and to lose no 
time in putting a distance between himself 
and this scene of shame, but at Binodini’s 
pitiful appeal his legs failed him for a 
moment. 

“If you leave me thus contemptuously 
today,” Binodini went on, ‘I swear to you 
I'll die.” 

Vibari turned back. “‘Binodini,” said he, 
“why seek to entangle my life with 

‘ours? What have I done to you? Have 
Tevet stood in yotir way or interfered 
with your joys and sorrows?” 

“T’ve already told you,” replied Binodini, 
“how much of me you’ve made your own. 
You did’nt believe me then. Still even 
in the face of your contempt I'll tell it you 
once more, for you’ve never given me the 
time to make it known without words, 
with less brazen directness of speech. You 
have thrust me away, yet at your feet [ 
tell you, I love.” 

“Don’t say that word,’’ interrupted 
Vihari. ‘Dont bring it even to your lips; 
you've left no room for me to believe it.” 

Binodini.—“‘In lesser minds there mayn’t 
be room, But there isin you. That’s why 
I’m implori ou to stay awhile.” 

: Vihari.—" What does it matter if I be- 
lieve or not, for I ennpone our life will 
n doing!” 


pee on the way it’s 
B i fa know, it won’t matter to 
you. ’Tis gf fate I can’t stand beside 
without damage to your fair name, so 
_Ineeds must keep my distance. But my, 
heart won’t forego this much claim on 
be on ad tah caesar may be you're to 
tenderly of me. You once just 
a little bit of respect for me. That would I 


bein A smy only t, that’s why you 
hear me out today. So I beg you 
clasped hands seated awhile.” 


y me. 
for your worshi 


p- In 
must sit and hear me.” 


A great joy coursed through Vihari. 


took her place on the floor at his feet. 
Vihari rose in protest but Binodini 
restrained him saying: ‘Keep your seat 
friend Vihari, for my sake, pray do not 
stir. I am not worthy even to sit at 
your feet, but your kindness has allowed 
it. This much I'll go on claiming even 
when you are gone far away.” : 
_. After she had said this Binodini sat lon 

silent. Then with a start she asked 
“Have you had any breakfast frien 

Vihari ?”’ 

Vihari—‘‘Yes, I’ve had something at 
the station.” 

Binodini.—‘‘Why did you send back my 
letter, opened by Mahendra’s hand?” 

Vihari—‘I got no letter.”” » 

Binodini.—"Didn’t you meet Mahendra 
in Calcutta before you came away this 
time ?”’ 

Vihari.—‘“I saw him the day after I had 
left you at your village. I then came 
away West and haven't seen him since.” 

Binodini.—“Did you ever before return 
any letter of mine after reading it, un- 
answered ?’ 

Vihari.—‘‘Such a thing has 


happened. 

Binodini sat rigid fora while and then 
taking a deep breath she said: “Now I 
understand. Let me now tell you every- 
thing. [’ll count it fortunate if you 
believe me, but won’t blame you if you 
can’t, for it's indeed difficult of belief.” » 

Vihari’s sternness had by this time com- 
pletely melted away. He could no ees 
refuse the worship offered to him by thi 
devoted AFP “Don’t you say a word, 
friend Binodini,”’ said he, “I believe in you 
beforehand. It’s not possible for me to 
think meanly of you. Not a word more 


lease !’’ 
She 
Vil 


never 


At this Binodini’s tears fell fast. 
took the dust of his feet on her head. ‘ 


die if [don’t tell you everything,” she said. ~_ 
iu with me and hear 


“Have a little patience 


me out.—To the commands you then laid 
5 “> a 


maj 
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dif not grant me a single line of a letter, 
I'd have been faithful to them to the end 
in spite of the sneers and taunts of the 
villagers. I'd have accepted your discipline 
in place of your love—but fate was against 
me even ia this. The evil 1 had stirred up 
pursued me even in my exile. Mahendra 
shamed me before all the village when he 
came to my door. There was no longer 
room for me there. I made endless search 
efor you to learn your further commands, 
but found you not, and Mahendra lied to 
me’when he returned from your rooms 
with my letter opened. { thought you had 
completely deserted me; and that might 
have been my ruin. Oh! but there’s some- 
thing in you that protects me even when 
you are away, My heart has become pure 
since it received you within. You made 
yourself known to me the day you thrust 
me away—that hard self of yours, hard as 
gold, hardkasa gem, has made me valuable. 
Il swear to you on your fect, that value 
has not been tarnished.” 

Vihari remained silent. Binodini also 
had nothing more to say. The afternoon 
light began to wane little by little, minute 


by minute. When all of a sudden Mahendra ° 


‘came upto the door and started back at 
the sight of Vihari. Repulsed as he had 
‘been, 'to find Binodini at Vihari’s feet was 
too much for his pride. He had no doubt 
that their coming together had been 
brought about by correspondence between 
them. Vihari so long had hung back, now 
if he allowed his scruples to be overcome, 
who would be able to hold in Binodini? 
Mahendra might be willing to leave her— 
but not to another, as he now realised. 

“So it’s ‘a case of ‘enter Vihari, exit 
Mahendra’,” he sneered in impotent wrath. 

- “The scene is so beautiful that I feel 
inclined to applaud, I hope however that 
it’s* ositively the last act, an anticlimax 
would never do.” ‘ 

Binodini’s blood rose'to her face. Sin 
she had been cimpelled to avail herself of 
Mahendra’s company, she had no reply to 
this taunt—she could only cast an appeal- 
ing look at Vihari. 

Vihari rose from the bed. “Mahendra,” 
said he as he advanced towards him, 
“don’t insult Binodini like a coward. 
If your sense of decency doesn't restrain 

“you, I have the right to do so,” . 

“So you've already acquired. rights, have 
you?” laughed Mahendra ; 

Before Mahendra would to fur- 
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ther insults, Vihari gri him by the arm 
and said, “Let me inform you, Mahendra, 
that I intend to marry Binodini, so you'd 
better be careful what yousay.” si 
Mahendra was surprised into a dead 
silence.* Binodini was startled into a_ 
Pel pita rea A Pe i ee Ee 
“I have another piece of news for you,” 
continued Vihari. ‘Your mother is on her 
death-bed. There’s no hope. of her recovery. 
I’m going back by to-night’s train and 
Binodini will'accompany me.” Forte 
“Pishima ill?’ exclaimed Binodini 
greatly shocked. re 8 
“Her last illness,” repeated Vihari, ‘the 
end may come at any moment.” i Gus 
Mahendra went out of the room with- 
out another word, ‘What did you mean 
by what you said ?” then asked Binodini 
of Vihari. “How could you utter such a 
thing ? Was it in joke ?” itl 
“T was never more serious,’’ said Vihari, 
“I am going to marry you.” 
Binodini.—To reclaim the fallen one ?””- 
Vihari.—“No, but because I love you 
and reverence you.” , 
Binodini.—‘‘ Well, then I’ve i 
reward. Now that zon ve said this, I’ve 
nothing more to ask. Even ifI get more © 
I'll not be able to keep it, forjust fate wil 
not allow me more than I deserve.” , 
Vihari.—“But fate must allow it.” 
Binodini—'‘For shame! Don’t think of 
such a shameful thing. I, a widow, with 
a stain on my name, to marry you and 
drag you down in society. That can never 
be. What a shame even to speak of such a 
thing.” 7 
Vibari.—‘You mean to forsake me then?” 
Binodini.—‘What right have I to talk of 
forsaking ? You do many a good work in. 
secret. Give me some portion of your 
burden to bear as your disciple. But what 
a shame to talk of marrying a widow ! 
To your generosity everything may be 
possible. But if I allow you todo this, to 
lose your place in society, I’ll never be able 
to raise my head again.” 
Vihari.—‘But Binodini, I love you.” | 
“Ill take just one liberty on the stren 
of that today,” with which Binodini bent. 
low and kissed his feet. Then as she 
sat on the ground there, she continued : 
“I'll try to attain merit so as to win you 


got my last. 
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poids pare into Mahendra’s, Asha had 
smissed all bitterness from her mind and 
had once more completely surrendered 

‘rself to him. At the sight of 
sinodini standing before her to-day the 
wound of her severed love broke out afresh. 
Mahendra had loved this woman once, 
love for her might still be lurking in his 
heart, this was the thought that beat 
——— her breast in wave after wave. In 
a little while Mahendra would be awake, 
and would see Binodini—in what light, 
was the question. Last night Asha had felt 
her path thorn-free. is morning the 
thorns had sprung up at her very thresh- 
old. .So little room was there to safely 
stow away from harm her life's happi- 


ness. 

With a heavy heart Asha stepped into 
Rajlakshmi’s room, and whispered peni- 
tently : “Go to bed at once, Kaki, you've 
been up the whole night.’’ Annapurna 
took a gbod look into her face and then in- 
stead of going to bed took Asha away into 
her own room. “Chuni,’’ she said, “if you 
really want to be happy, forget all that’s 
past and gone.” 

“I’ve no desire to cling on to the past, 
Kaki,’ wailed Asha, “I’d do anything to 
forget, but how can J ?”’ 

Anunapurna.—‘‘You're right, child. It’s 
easy to tell what todo, but not how it’s 
to bedone. Still let me try, Try not to 
show that you remember. Begin to forget 
from without and then it'll come within. 
Mind, Chuni, if you don’t forget, you'll 
keep others coencenberenst: If your heart 
doesn’t tell you to doit, do it as my bid- 
ding, treat. Binodini as if she hadn't 
harmed you, as if you do not fear her.” 

“Tell me exactly what to do,” said Asha 
meekly. 

.“Binodini’s making tea for Vihari now,” 
sail Annapurna. “Do you get the cups and 
milk and sugar and help her to serve him.” 

'As Asha rose to obey Annapurna conti- 
nued: “So far it's easy. t the next 
thing’s more difficult, still you must do 
that too. Mahendra’s sure to come across 
Binodini more than once; I know what 
you'll feel like then. But don’t even try to 

p from the corner of your eye to see 
what they do. Be calm even though your 
heart be breaking. Let neither be remind- 

' ed for a moment that they have done 
wrong. Then only will the old. wounds 
heal without a scar. Take this not as my 

advice, Chuni, but as my command, and re- 
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member it even when I am gone back to 
, ratte: mo heey ar 


Asha got the rest of the tea things and 
went upto Binodini. “Is the water ready ?”’ 
she asked. “I’ve brought the milk and 
— “ : c U 7 IF ak oe: : 

inodini stared at Asha in her ec. 
“Brother Vihari is a in the ny,” 
she said atlength. ‘Will you take the tea 


to him while I warm the milk for Pishima. 
She'll be waking presently.” aryere 
Binodini would not take Vihari’s tea 
herself. She felt a hesitation in lightly exer- 
cising the right which Vihari’s declara- 
tion of his love had conferred upon her. 
She would not display the wealth she 
gloried in, She would go when he himself 
wanted her, not onan excuse of her own 
contriving. 
As they were conversing, Mahendra 
came upon the scene. Though Asha’s heart 
gave a great thump she man to 
control herself and say in a natural tone: 
“You're up early. I kept the shutter 
closed so as not to wake you.” 
Mahendra felt as if a stone had rolled 
off his heart to hear Asha talking so 
naturally in Binodini’s presence. “I came 
to see how mother’s getting on,” he said. 
‘Ss she still asleep ?” eae 
“Yes,” returned Asha.‘‘ Don’t go in now. 
Brother Vihari says she’s been much better 
and has slept well for the first time since 
many a night.” 
‘Where's. Kaki?” asked Mahendra 
greatly relieved. Asha pointed towards her 
room. 
Her wonderful self-control was quite 
a revelation to Binodini. eat 
“Kaki !’”’ called Mahendra at her door. 
Annapurna had just finished her bath 
preparatory to her devotions. -Neverthe- 
less she replied: “Come in, Mahin, come 
soy i we Gs 


in. <a So 
Mahendra took the dust of her feet as 
he said, “I feel ashamed to come near you 
Kaki, soiled as lam with my sin.” 
“Nonsense, my boy,” replied Annapurna, 
“what makes you say t!.Don’t dusty. 
children come to their mothers’ arms ?” | 
_ Mahendra.—‘But my dust can’t be 
brushed off, Kaki.” Srey s 
Annapurna—“Of course it can, if. 
only try. It’s been all for the best Mahi 
You were too pri of N 
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